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CRITICAL SYNOPSIS OF 
SELECTIONS 

Colonel Chabert : By Honore de Balzac : 

After the battle of Eylau Colonel Chabert was 
reported among the dead. At the head of his regi- 
ment of dragoons he had made brilliant charges 
which broke the enemy and saved the day for Murat 
He gained fame, at the price of death. 

But the report of his death was untrue. Des- 
perately wounded and senseless, buried beneath a 
heap of slain, and abandoned on the field, he still 
survived, to endure a long term of captivity and 
aberration of mind. When he partially recovered his 
mind, his identity was completely lost. Colonel 
Chabert died officially at Eylau; and a gaunt old 
man, not in the least resembling the dashing Colonel, 
wasted his remaining days in the vain effort to 
recover his lost personality. 

Fate op Constance de Beverly, The: By Sir Walter 
Scott: 
Constance de Beverly has broken her monastic 
vows, and fled from the Abbey of St. Hilda to be- 
come the paramour of Lord Marmion, whom she 
follows to the wars in the guise of a page. Re- 
claimed by the stern powers of the Church, she is 
accused of apostasy, tried by a Chapter of the Order 
of St. Benedict, and sentenced to a living death. 
I The decree of the ecclesiastical court condemns her 

' to be placed, while yet alive, in a niche in her 

I dungeon wall, the opening to be then walled up. 

Fundamental Axiom, The: By W. C Scully: 

This is a gruesome and somewhat cynical story 

of conflict between acquired beliefs and cultivated 

emotions, on the one hand, and the elementary 

I passions and instincts of savage humanity on the 
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Other. It tells of a South African mission, the ; 

transformation of a savage into an extremely emo- ■ 
tional Qiristian, taught to believe in the universal 

equality of mankind ; his love for his white teacher, i 

( and his aspiration to win her for a wife; how all j 

I his savage instincts are awakened through jealousy j 

of the white man who woos his teacher; how he ■ i 

does revolting murder and reverts to savage life. j 



Haystack in the Floods, The : By Wiluam Morris : 
j This is the tragic story of two lovers of long ago, 

when "all the land was filled with violence," and men 
I did cruel and bloody deeds. The tale is but frag- 

mentary; the climax only is told; what goes before 
is left to inference. The lovers, nying to escape the 
I brutal Earl Godmar, are unwearyingly pursued by 

. his followers, are beset by an overpowering force 

beside the haystack in the floods; and thereafter 
because that Jehane refuses to become Earl God- 
mar's paramour as the price of her lover's life, he 
is slain before her eyes. 



King and the Bishop, The : By Victor Hugo : 
J In "Notre Dame de Paris" (perhaps the most 

! dramatic and most truthful in sentiment of its 

' great author's powerful romances) is a wonderful 

portraiture of Louis XI of France. This monarch 
was a curious compound of the fox and the wolf; 
• of mean and often cruel cunning, mingled with 

' shrewdness, broad policy, and sagacious statesman- 

' ship. The kingdom was parceled out among many 

' powerful nobles having unchecked sway in their 

i own domains, merciless oppressors of their people, 

t arrogant, and often defiant of the Crown, to whose 

J feeble power they yielded but grudging allegiance. 

^ King Louis XI was one of the shrewdest poli- 

I ticians of history. He broke the feudal powers of 

the great vassals by arraying them alternately 

i against each other, and forfeiting to the Crown the 

I political powers of the vanquished. One by one he 

i pulled them down, and thus strengthened the central 

i power. This fi[ruesome episode ])ortrays the bitter 

irony with which the cynical king was wont to 

season his unforgetting and unrelenting vengeance 

upon traitorous enemies. 

iv 
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La Grande Breteche : By Honore de Balzac : 

Illicit passion is the dominant theme in the litera- 
ture and drama of France—<loubtless because the 
mariage de convenance promotes marital infidelity, 
which is mirrored by stage and romance. The theme 
is morbid and repellant to Anglo-Saxon sensibili- 
ties, and only genuine power and human emotion, as 
in "The Scarlet Letter," makes it tolerable. Even 
.the greatest of the Hrench authors strangely mag- 
nify unlawful love as though it were a dominant 
element and the source of powerful emotions, in- 
, stead of a shabby incident whose conditions make 
the higher sensibilities impossible. Dumas' "Camille" 
is preposterous ; the reality is hard, brazen and foul 
of speech, as drawn by Daudet, or a fat, frowsy and 
silly animal as typified b^ Thackeray. Balzac, the 
greatest of all realists, trips on the stumbling-block 
that few Frenchmen avoid, and, except in the gen- 
uineness of the "Contes Drolatiques," treats the illicit 
amours of intolerably silly creatures as the main 
source of human stress. In that respect he is usu- 
ally mawkish ; an exception is "La Grande Bret6che ' 
— a story of dramatic quality, the tale of a cold, 
repellant husband, a charming young wife, a roman- 
tic Spanish prisoner, a sin, and the husband's ven- 
geance. 

Long Voyage, The : By Charles Dickens • 

Underneath the rollicking fancy of the great nov- 
elist is a note of pathos, as one who feels the ever- 
recurrent tragedy of life. He strikes this chord in 
"The Long Voyage" — ^a mere outline of detached 
episodes in the lives of "them that go down to the 
sea in ships," and the story of their pitiful suffer- 
ings. Most touching of these is the tale of the ship- 
wrecked crew of the "Grosvenor," who painfully 
dragged themselves through hundreds of miles of 
African wilderness, all the while tenderly, but vainly, 
caring for a helpless child who was of the number. 

Man Without a G)untry, The: By Edward Everett 

Hale: 

This famous and pathetic tale strikes a noble 

chord of patriotic sentiment. Philip Nolan, a young 

naval officer, condemned to just punishment by the 
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sentence of a court-martial, curses his country, and 
prays that he may never hear of it again. 

He never does. 

During the remainder of his life he is detained a 
State prisoner on board successive war- ships, whose 
officers are pledged never to name the United States 
in his presence, nor is he ever permitted to see any 
book or newspaper which will give him knowledge 
of the country he has scorned. 
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Song of the Shirt, The: By Thomas Hood: 

The exclusion of women from nearly all avenues 
of self-support was long a reproach to Christian 
civilization and the cause of untold suffering and 
moral degradation. In the first half of the last 
century unceasing toil as a seamstress for the barest ' J 
pittance was the inevitable lot of the needy woman ! . 
striving for honest subsistence. "The Song of the | * 
Shirt" is the moan of the victims who struggle for * 
life against bitter poverty. 

j 
Tales of Mean Streets : By Arthur Morrison : ■ 

These are pitiful chapters from the tragedy of I 

lives hemmed in and borne down by the hideous | 

social conditions of great cities — by want, over- • 

crowding, ignorance, vice, and brutality. They 1 

reflect with terrible truthfulness and unreserve the I 

environment that makes utter debasement the nor- | 

mal and inevitable lot of those who dwell in city 
slums. The pictures are gloomy and depressing; 
but they are true, for they are the transcripts of 
actual experience. 

Editor. 
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Balzac, Honose de: Born at Tours, France, May ao, 
I799> died at Paris, August iS, 185a One of the 
greatest of modem writers, the author of a long 
list of novels, some of them of extraordinary 
power, and of a number of mediocre plays. Prior 
to 1829 the date of Balzac's first important work, 
the novel reflected little of the reality of human 
life. Where others had portrayed action, externals, 
manners and sentiment, Balzac portrayed the mind, 
the soul and the deepest emotions of humanity. He 
deals with the inner man, dissects motives, aspira- 
tions, and passions, and depicts human nature with 
remorseless fidelity. Balzac planned a colossal 
task — a great cycle of psychological studies 
in the guise of novels, wherein the whole 
range of human motives, emotions and qualities 
should be dissected and exposed. To this great 
project — the "Comedie Humame" — he addressed his 
prodigious industry and amazing fertility of mind. 
Between 1820 and 1850 he wrote a long list of 
works, comprising novels, tales, romances, and 
plays of great diversity in subject, treatment and 
quality. Many of these, especially the novels, are 
designed as parts of the '*Comedie Humaine," 
which Balzac did not live to finish: indeed, his 
scores of volumes fill but a small part of the can- 
vas, and have but a fragmentary relation to each 
other and to the projected whole. 
Each of these remarkable works portrays some 
' single master-passion or emotion of humanity. 
! With powerful and pitiless analysis, vivid clear- 
j ness of detail, and profound insight, whose pene- 
tration nothin||[ can escape, he lays ba re the realities 
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of life— a phantasmagoria of vanity, sensuality, 
ambition, greed, selfishness, with here and there the 
brighter tints of innocent love, devotion, self-sacri- 
fice, and noble idealities. Many of Balzac's shorter 
stories are powerfully dramatic, in plot, action, and 
motive; his novels, however, have little of the 
dramatic quality. The events and the story are un- 
important; the characters are automatons or play- 
actors. These are lay figures, not the characters 
of real life, and they serve but as stage settings for 
I>owerful and gloomy pictures of elemental pas- 
sions. In effect, Balzac is an anatomist of the in- 
tellect and the emotions, the scientist who demon- 
strates the phenomena of the alxitract, rather than 
the great artist who sees humamty in its true light, 
as a wonderful composite, whose innumerable ele- 
ments may be analyzed and separately catalogued, 
but are never isolated. 

From his youth Balzac was an incessant writer, 
and his early works were very numerous and mis- 
cellaneous. Some of them he later disowned, others 
he omitted from his collected works, and changed 
the titles of others. It is difficult, therefore, to as- 
sign correct dates to all his books. His first notable 
success was "Le dernier Chouan ou la Bretagne en 
1800," published in 1829. Among those of his 
works which are rated highest are "Le Pere Gor- 
iot;" "Cesar Birotteau;" ^'La Peau de Chagrin;" 
"Les Chouans;" "La Cousin Bette;" "Lc Cousin 
Pons;" "Les Paysans;" "Modeste Mignon;" "Eu- 
genie Grandet" 

Balzac wrote several plays which had little suc- 
cess. Two journals started b3r him were short- 
lived; and his ventures as a printer and publisher 
caused him heavy loss. He married Madame 
Hanska, a widow, of a noble Polish family, in 1850. 
He died in that year. 

Hale, Edward Everett (Rev.) : Distinguished as an 
author, journalist, editor, and independent Unita- 
rian theologian. He was bom April 3, 1822, at Bos- 
ton, coming from a prominent New England fam- 
ily. His father was Nathan Hale, who for verv 
many years was editor of the "Boston Advertiser, 
then one of the most influential journals of New 
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England. Dr. Hale has been a continuous writer 
of essays, sermons, short stories, and magazine ar- 
ticles, and has long held a foremost place among 
American authors in the field of sparkling, in- 
genious, and vivid short stories. Some of his pro- 
ductions in this class have won lasting fame. Of 
these "The Man Without a Country" is generally 
ranked as one of the best short stories in the En- 
glish language. Among his other works are "Ninety 
Days Worth of Europe," "Philip Nolan's Friends," 
"Puritan Politics in England and New England," 
"The Ingham Papers," "His Level Best," and a 
number of boys' books. Dr. Hale is a pO|>ular and 
successful editor, having at various periods had 
editorial direction of the "Christian Examiner," 
"Old and New," and "Lend a Hand." 



HooD, Thomas: An English poet and man-of-letters, 
bom London, May 23, 1798, died there May 3, 1845. 
Hood was one of a coterie of wits and satirists, 
who brightened the somewhat heavy periodical 
literature of the early Nineteenth Century by lit- 
erary banter, gay nonsense, satirical skits, and oc- 
casional brilliant fancy. Most of these productions 
were ephemeral, but a few sparkling survivals re- 
call the names of Canning, Colman, James and 
Alexander Smith, Richard Harris Barham, Fon- 
blanque, Chorley and others; while solidcr fame 
attends the memory of Sydney Smith and Thomas 
Hood. The more ambitious of Hood's works have 
long been forgotten, but several of his comic poems 
are perennial, and hold an invincible place in the 
authologies; while "The Song of the Shirt," and 
"The Bridge of Sighs" will live long by reason of 
their pathos and human feeling. 

Hood began his literary career in 182 1 as an un- 
der-editor of the "London Magazine." He founded 
"Hood's Comic Annual" in 1830, and "Hood's 
Magazine" in 1843. Among his works are "Whims 
and Oddities" (1826), "Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies, etc." (1827), "Lamia," "Dream of Eugene 
Aram" (1829), "Tylney Hall," a novel (1834), "Up 
the Rhine" (1844). "Miss Kilmansegg," etc 
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I I MoKSisoN, Arthur: In the early 'oo*s there appeared 
I ; at intervals in Macmillan's MagOMine and the 

National Observer, sketches which vividly portrayed 
the grim and squalid actualities of existence among 
the submerged third*' in the East End of London. 
The pictures were unsparing in their realism. They 
had all the objective truthfulness of the photograph. 
With the fidelity of a mirror they reflected the 
tragedy of existence in the midst of conditions 
I which stifle humanity, and imprison the lives of 

I multitudes in hopeless bonds of poverty, ignorance, 

' vice, and brutality. These were afterwards gathered 

into a volume under the title, "Tales of Mean 
; Streets." 

I 1 Their author was Arthur Morrison, then a young 

man of about thirty years. He had been for some 
years the Secretary of a charitable society whose 
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I field was East London. He knew the realities of the 

{ life of the masses, and he told it as he knew it from 

{ long and close contact. 

! Later he entered the service of a London news- 

I paper, and has since combined journalistic and lit- 

I erary work. Besides "Tales of Mean Streets," he 

i has written "Martin Hewitt, Investigator," and 

! other stories. 

; Editor. 
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THE KING AND THE BISHOP 

(An Episode from "Notre Dame de Paris.") 



VICTOR HUGO. 
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I. THE KING. 

RING LOUIS XI. had come that day to sleep at the 
Bastile. His grand chamber at the Louvre, five 
toises square, with its great chimney-place loaded with 
twelve great beasts and thirteen great prophets, and his 
great bed, eleven feet by twelve, were little to his taste. 
He felt himself lost amidst all those grandeurs. This 
good, homely king preferred the Bastile with a chamber 
and a bed of humbler dimensions; and, besides, the 
Bastile was stronger than the Louvre. 

The chamber which Louis XL reserved to himself in 
the famous state prison, notwithstanding its compara- 
tive smallness, was positively spacious, occupying the 
upper story of a secondary tower adhering to the donjon 
or great keep of the fortress. No description of ordi- 
nary furniture was to be seen in this chamber: neither 
benches, nor trestles, nor forms, nor common box stools, 
nor fine stools supported by pillars and counter pillars, 
at four sols apiece ; there was only one easy arm-chair, 
a very magnificent one ; the wood of it was painted with 
roses upon a red grround, and its seat was of red 
morocco, decorated with long silken fringe and with 
abundance of gold-headed nails. The soleness of this 
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TRAGEDY 

cliair testified that one person alone was entitled to be 
seated in the chamber. By the chair, and close to the 
window, was a table, the cover of which was figured 
with birds. On the table were a gallemard or standish, 
spotted with ink, some scrolls of parchment, some pens 
and a hanap or large cup of silver chased. A little fur- 
ther on, were a chauffe-doux, and, for the purpose of 
prayer, a prie-Dieu or small pew of crimson velvet set 
off with golden bosses. And behind was a plain bed 
of yellow and pink damask, without any sort of tinsel 
decoration, having only an ordinary fringe. Such was 
the chamber which was then popularly styled "the closet 
where Louis of France says his prayers." 

At the moment at which we have introduced the reader 
into it, this closet was very dark. The curfew had rung 
an hour ago ; it was dark night ; and there was but one 
wavering wax candle set upon the table to light five 
different persons variously grouped in the chamber. 

The first upon whom the light fell was a seigneur 
splendidly attired in a doublet and hose of scarlet striped 
with silver, and a cloak with mahoitres, or shoulder 
pieces, of cloth of gold with black figures. This splendid 
costume, as the light played upon it, glittered fiamingly 
at every fold. The man who wore it had upon his breast 
his arms embroidered in brilliant colors — un chevron 
accompagn^ en pointe d'un daim payssant. The escut- 
cheon was accoste on the right by an olive branch, and 
on the left by a stag's horn. This man wore in his 
girdle a rich dagger, the hilt of which, of silver gilt, 
was chased in the form of a helmet top, and surmounted 
by a count's coronet. His air was unprepossessing, his 
look was haughty and stiff. At the first glance you saw 
arrogance in his face ; at the second, cunning. 

He was standing, bareheaded, with a long written 
scroll in his hand, behind the easy-chair, upon which 
wa£ seated, with his body ungracefully Jent double^ his 
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knees thrown one across the other, and his elbow rest- 
ing on the table, a person in very indifferent habiliments. 
Imagine, indeed, upon the rich morocco seat, a pair of 
crooked joints, a pair of lean thighs poorly wrapped in 
a web of black worsted, a trunk wrapped in a loose coat 
of linsey-woolsey, the fur trimming of which had much 
more leather left than hair, and, to crown the whole, an 
old greasy hat of the meanest black cloth, garnished all 
around with a band of small leaden figures. Such, to- 
gether with a dirty skull-cap beneath which hardly a 
single hair was visible, was all that could be distinguished 
of the sitting personage. He kept his head so much bent 
down over his chest that nothing was visible of his face 
thus thrown into shadow, except only the extremity of 
his nose, upon which a ray of light fell, and which, it was 
evident, must be a long one. The thinness of his wrin- 
kled hand showed it to be an old man. It was Louis XI. 

Near the door, there was standing in the dark, motion- 
less as a statue, a stout, brawn, thick-set man, in military 
accoutrements, with an emblazoned casaque, whose 
square face, with its prominent eyes, its immense cleft 
of a mouth, its ears concealed each under a great mat 
of hair, and with scarcely any forehead, seemed a sort 
of compound of the dog and the tiger. 

All were uncovered except the king. 

The seigneur standing by him was reading over to him 
a sort of long official paper, to which his majesty seemed 
to be attentively listening. 

At that moment the king raised his voice. 

"Fifty sols for the gowns of our valets, and twelve 
livres for the mantles of the clerks of our crown I That's 
the way I Pour out gold by tons? Are you mad, 
Olivier?" 

So saying the old man had raised his head. The 
golden shells of the collar of St. Michael were now 
seen to glitter about his neck. The candle shown full 
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. ; upon his meager and morose profile. He snatched the 
, paper from the hands of the other. 

"You're ruining us," cried he, casting his hollow eyes i 
I over the schedule. "What's all this? What need have 
we of so prodigious a household? Two chaplains at the 
I rate of ten livres a month each, and a chapel clerk at ; 
I a hundred sols 1 A valet-de-chambre at ninety livres a . 
year! Four squires of the kitchen at a hundred and 
} I twenty livres a year each! A roaster, a potagier, a ■ 
1 ; saucier, a chief cook, an armory-keeper, two sumpter- ■ 
' ' men, at the rate of ten livres a month each ! Two turn- ■ 

■ spits at eight livres! A groom and his two helpers at 
\ four-and-twenty livres a month! A porter, a pastry- ' 

cook, a baker, two carters, each sixty livres a year ! And 
- the marshal of the forges a hundred and twenty livres ! 
I ' And the master of our exchequer chamber twelve hun- : 
dred livres! And the comptroler five hundred livres! ' 
; ! And God knows what besides! Why, it's absolutely 
J I monstrous! The wages of our domestics are laying j 
France under pillage! All the treasure in the Louvre ! 
I will melt away in such a blaze of expense! We shall i 

i . have to sell our plate ! And next year, if God and Our j 
' : Lady" (here he raised his hat from his head) "grant us 
. ■ life, we shall drink our ptisans out of a pewter pot!" 

He remained thoughtful for a moment, and then added, i 
' shaking his aged head, "Proceed, Olivier." 
I The person whom he designated by that name again | 

took the sheet in his hands, and went on reading aloud : 
I "To Adam Tenon, keeper of the seals of the provost ry ; 

of Paris, for the silver, workmanship, and engraving of . 
the said seals, which have been made new, because the 
I I former ones, by reason of their being old and worn 
I I out, could no longer be used — ^twelve livres parisis. ' 

"To Guillaume, his brother, the sum of four livres 
four sols parisis, for his trouble and cost in having fed > 
, and nourished the pigeons of the two pigeon-houses at ■ 
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the Hot^l des Tournelles, during the months of January, 
February and March of this year, for the which he has 
furnished seven sextiers of barley. 

"To a cordelier, for confessing a criminal, four sols 
parisis." 

The king listened in silence. From time to time he 
coughed ; then he lifted the goblet to his lips, and swal- 
lowed a draft of its contents, at which he made a wry 
face. 

''In this year have been made," continued the reader, 
"by judicial order, by sound of trumpet, through the 
streets of Paris, fifty-six several cries. Account not 
made up. 

"For search made in divers places, in Paris and else- 
where, after treasure said to have been concealed in 
the said places, but nothing has been found, forty-five 
livres parisis " 

"Burying an 6cu to dig up a sou !" said the king. 

"For putting in, at the Hotel der Toumelles, six panes 
of white glass, at the place where the iron cage is, thir- 
teen sols. For making and delivering, by the king's 
command, on the day of the musters, four escutcheons, 
bearing the arms of our said lord, and wreathed all 
round with chaplets of roses, six livres. For two new 
sleeves to the king's old doublet, twenty sols. For a box 
of grease to grease the king's boots, fifteen deniers. A 
new sty for keeping the king's black swine, thirty livres 
parisis. Divers partitions, planks, and trap-doors, for 
the safe keeping of the lions at the Hotel St. Pol, twenty- 
two livres." 

"Dear beasts, those !" said Louis XI. "But no matter ; 
it's a fair piece of royal magnificence. There's a great 
red lion that I love for his pretty behavior. Have you 
see him, Maitre Guillaume? Princes must have those 
wondrous animals. For dogs we kings should have lions, 
and for cats, tigers. The great befits a crown. In the 
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time of the pagans of Jupiter, when the people offered up 
at the churches a hundred oxen and a hundred sheep, the 
emperors gave a hundred lions and a hundred eagles. 
That was very fierce and noble. The kings of France 
have always those roarings about their throne. Never- 
theless, this justice will be done me, to admit that I 
spend less money in that way than my predecessors, and 
that I have a more moderate stock of lions, bears, ele- 
phants, and leopards. Go on, Maitre Olivier." 

His reader continued : 

"For the food of a rogue and vagabond, kept for the 
last six months in the lock-up house of the Ecorcherie; 
until it should be known what was to be done with him, 
six livres four sols." 

"What's that ?" interrupted the king, sharply. "Feed- 
ing what ought to be hanged? Pasque-Dieu! Fll not 
give a single sol toward such feeding. Olivier, you'll 
arrange that matter with Monsieur d'Estouteville, and 
this very night you'll make preparations for uniting this 
gentleman in holy matrimony to a gallows. Now go on 
with your reading." 

Olivier made a mark with his thumb-nail at the rogue 
and vagabond article, and went on : 

'To Henriet Cousin, executioner-in-chief at the justice 
of Paris, the sum of sixty sols parisis, to him adjudged 
by monseigneur the provost of Paris, for having bought, 
by order of the said lord the provost, a large broad- 
bladed sword, to be used in executing and beheading 
persons judicially condemned for their delinquencies, and 
had it furnished with a scabbard and all other appur- 
tenances, as also for repairing and putting in order the 
old sword which had been splintered and jagged by exe- 
cuting justice upon Messire Louis of Luxemburg, as 
can be more fully made appear " 

Here the king interrupted him. "Enough," said he; 
"I shalLgiy?,th<{,9rder for, that payn^eni mXh jAl my, 
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heart. Those are expenses I make no account of. I 
have never grudged that money. Proceed." 

"For making a great new cage " 

"Hal" said the king, laying each hand upon an arm 
of his chair, "I knew I was come to this Bastile for 
something or other. Stop, Maitre Olivier — I will see 
that cage myself. You shall read over to me the cost 
of it while I examine it" 

Then he rose, leaned upon the arm of his interlocutor, 
made a sign to the sort of mute who kept standing before 
the doorway to go before him, and went out of the 
chamber. 
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II. THE BISHOP. 

CHE royal train was recruited at the door by men-at- 
arms ponderous with steel, and slender pages car- 
rying flambeaux. It proceeded for some time in the in- 
terior of the gloomy donjon, perforated by staircases 
and corridors even into the thickness of the walls. The 
captain of the Bastile walked at its head, and directed 
the opening of the successive narrow doors, before the 
old sickly and stooping king, who coughed as he 
walked along. 

At each doorway, every one was obliged to stoop 
in order to pass, except only the old man bent with 
age. "Hum!" said he, between his gums, for he had 
no teeth left — "We're quite ready for the door of the 
sepulchre. A low door needs a stooping passenger." 

At length, after making their way through the last 
door of all, so loaded with complicated locks that it 
took a quarter of an hour to open it, they entered a 
spacious and lofty chamber, of Gothic vaulting, in the 
center of which was discernible, by the light of the 
torches, a great cubical mass of masonry, iron, and 
woodwork. The interior was hollow. It was one of 
those famous cages for state prisoners which were 
called familiarly les fillettes du roi. In its walls there 
were two or three small windows, so thickly latticed 
with massive iron bars as to leave no glass visible. The 
door consisted of a single large flat stone, like that of 
a tomb— one of those doors that serve for entrance only. 
The difference was, that here the tenant was alive. 

The king went and paced slowly round this small 
edifice examining it carefully, while Maitre Olivier, 
following him, read out his paper of expenses aloud: 
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"For making a great wooden cage, of heavy beams, 
joints, and rafters, measuring inside nine feet long by 
eight broad, and seven feet high between the planks; 
morticed and bolted with great iron bolts; which has 
been fixed in a certain chamber of one of the towers 
of the Bastile St. Antoine; in which said cage is put 
and kept, by command of our lord the king, a prisoner 
that before inhabited an old, decayed, and worn-out 
cage. Used, in making the said new cage, ninety-six * 
horizontal beams and fifty-two perpendicular; ten i 
joists, each three toises long. Employed, in squaring, . j 
planing and fitting all the said wood-work, in the yard j 
of the Bastile — ^nineteen carpenters for twenty days — ** \ » 

"Very fine heart of oak," said the king, rapping his J 
knuckles against the timbers. | 

"Used in this cage," continued the other, "two hun- i 

dred and twenty great iron bolts, nine feet and a half ! 

long — the rest of a medium length — ^together with the • 

plates and nuts for fastening the said bolts — ^the said i 

irons weighing altogether three thousand seven hun- ■ 

dred and thirty-five pounds; besides eight heavy iron 
equi^res for fixing the said cage in its place; with the ^ | 
cramp-irons and nails; weighing altogether two hun- i 
dred and eighteen pounds; without reckoning the iron t ; 
« for the trellis-work of the windows of the chamber in ' ' 
which the said cage has been placed, the iron bars of the • | 
door of the chamber, and other articles " > 

"Here's a deal of iron," observed the king, "to re- 1 ; 
strain the levity of a spirit." i * 

■ 

"The whole amounts to three hundred and seventeen ' 

livrcs, five sols, seven deniers." ! ^ 

"Pasque-Dieul" cried the king. ; 1 

' At this oath, which was the favorite one of Louis ■ I 

I XI., some one seemed to be aroused in the interior of 

' the cage. There was a noise of chains clanking on its 

floor; and a feeble voice was heard, which seemed to 
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issue from the tomb, exclaiming — "Sire, sire! mercy, 
mercy I" It could not be seen who uttered this ex- 
clamation. 

"Three hundred and seventeen livres, five sols, seven 
deniers!" repeated Louis XI. 

The voice of lamentation which had issued from the 
cage chilled the blood of all present, even that of 
Maitre Olivier. The king alone looked as if he had 
not heard it. At his command Maitre Olivier resumed 
his reading; and his majesty coolly continued his in- 
spection of the cage. 

"Besides the above, there has been paid to a mason 
for making the holes to fix the window-grates and the 
floor of the chamber containing the cage, because the 
other floor would not have been strong enough to sup- 
port such cage, by reason of its weight — twenty-seven 
livres, fourteen sols parisis " 

Again the voice began to complain — "Mercy, sire! I 
assure you that it was Monsieur the Cardinal of Angers 
that committed the treason, and not II" 

"The mason is a rough hand," said the king. "Pro- 
ceed, Olivier." 

Olivier continued — ^"To a joiner for window-frames, 
bedstead, close-stool, and other matters, twenty livres 
two sols parisis •" 

The voice still - continued — "Alas, sir! will you not 
listen to me? I protest it was not I that wrote that 
matter to Monsiegneur of Guyenne — it was Monsieur 
the Cardinal Balue." 

"The joiner charges high," observed the king. "Is 
that all?" 

"No, sire — ^To a glazier for the window glass of the 
said chamber, forty-six sols eight deniers parisis." 

"Have mercy, sire!" cried the voice again. "Is it 
not enough that all my property has been given to my 
judges — my plate to Monsieur de Torcy — ^my library to 
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Maitre Pierre Doriolle — and my tapestry to the gov- 
ernor of Roussillon? I am innocent. It is now four- 
teen years that I have been shivering in an iron cage. 
Have mercy, sire! and you will find it in heaven!" 

"Maitre Olivier/' said the king, "what is the sum 
total?" 

"Three hundred and sixty-seven livres eight sols 
three denier s parisis." 

"Our Lady!" exclaimed the^ing. "Here's a cage 
out of all reason!" 

He snatched the account from the hands of Maitre 
Olivier, and began to reckon it up himself upon his 
fingers, examining, by turns, the paper and the cage. 
Meanwhile the prisoner was heard sobbing within. The 
effect, in the darkness, was dismal in the extreme; 
and the faces of the bystanders turned pale and looked 
at one another. 

"Fourteen years, sire! It is fourteen years since 
April, 1469. In the name of the holy mother of God, 
sire, barken to me. All that time you have been en- 
joying the warmth of the sun — and shall I, wretched 
that I am! never again see the light? Mercy, sire! — 
be merciful! Qemency is a noble virtue in a king, that 
turns aside the stream of wrath. Does your majesty 
think that at the hour of death it is a great satisfaction 
for a king to have left no offense unpunished? Besides, 
sire, it was not I that betrayed your majesty — it was 
Monsieur of Angers. And I have a very heavy chain 
to my foot, with a huge ball of iron at the end of it, 
much heavier than is needful. Oh, sire, do have pity on 
me!" 

"Olivier," said the king, shaking his head, "I ob- 
serve that they put me down the bushel of plaster at 
twenty sols, though it's only worth twelve. You'll draw 
out this account afresh." 

He turned his back on the cage , an d began to move^ 
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toward the door of the chamber. The wretched prison- 
er judged by the withdrawing of the torchlight and the 
noise, that the king was going away. ''Sire! siret" cried 
he in despair. The door closed again, and he no longer 
distinguished anything but the hoarse voice of the 
turnkey humming in his ears a popular song of the day: 

Maitre Jehan Balue 
Has lost out of view 
His good bishoprics all : 
Monsieur de Ferdum 
Can not now boast of one ; 
' They are gone, one and all. 

The king reascended in silence to his closet, followed 
by the persons of his train horror-struck at the last 
groanings of the condemned. All at once his majesty 
turned round to the Governor of the Bastile. "By the 
by," said he, "was there not someone in that cage!" 

■ 

I "Par-Dieu, yes, sire!" answered the governor as- 
tounded at the question. 
"And who, pray?" 
"Monsieur the Bishop of Verdun." 
The king knew that better than any one else, but 
; this was a mania of his. 

"Ha!" said he, with an air of simplicity, as if he was 
i thinking of it for the first time — "Guillaume de Haran- 
• court, the friend of Monsieur the Cardinal Balue. A 
good fellow of a Bishop." 
A few minutes after, the door of the closet had re- 
. opened and then closed again upon the five persons 
whom the reader had found there at the beginning of 
this chapter, and who had severally resumed their 
' places, their postures, and their whispering conversa- 
tion. 
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LA GRANDE BRETECHE 

By Honors de Balzac 

'Ahl Madame/ said the doctor, 'I have some appall- 
ing stories in my collection. But each one has its 
proper hour in a conversation — ^you know the pretty 
jest recorded by Chamfort, and said to the Due de 
Fronsac: "Between your sally and the present mo- 
ment lie ten bottles of champagne." ' 

'But it is two in the morning, and the story of Rosina 
has prepared us/ said the mistress of the house. 

Tell us, Monsieur BianchonI' was the cry on every 
side. 

The obliging doctor bowed, and silence reigned. 

'At about a hundred paces from Vendome, on the 
banks of the Loir,' said he, 'stands an old brown house, 
crowned with very high roofs, and so completely iso- 
lated that there is nothing near it, not even a fetid tan- 
nery or a squalid tavern, such as are commonly seen 
outside small towns. In front of this house is a garden 
down to the river, where the box shrubs, formerly 
clipped close to edge the walks, now straggle at their 
own will. A few willows, rooted in the stream, have 
grown up quickly like an enclosing fence, and half 
hide the house. The wild plants we call weeds have 
clothed the bank with their beautiful luxuriance. The 
fruit-trees, neglected for these ten years past, no longer 
bear a crop, and their suckers have formed a thicket. 
The espaliers are like a corpse. The paths, once grav- 
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elled, are overgrown with purslane; but, to be accurate, 
there is no trace of a path. 

'Looking down from the hill-top, to which cling the 
ruins of the old castle of the Dukes of Vendome, the 
only spot whence the eye can see into this enclosure, 
we think that at a time, difficult now to determine, this 
spot of earth must have been the joy of some country 
gentleman devoted to roses and tulips, in a word, to 
horticulture, but above all a lover of choice fruit An 
arbour is visible, or rather the wreck of an arbour, and 
under it a table still stands not entirely destroyed by 
time. At the aspect of this garden that is no more, 
the negative joys of the peaceful life of the provinces 
may be divined as we divine the history of a worthy 
tradesman when we read the epitaph on his tomb. To 
complete the mournful and tender impressions which 
seize the soul, on one of the walls there is a sundial 
graced with this homely Christian motto, "Ultimam 
cogita,'* 

The roof of this house is dreadfully dilapidated; the 
outside shutters are always closed; the balconies are 
hung with swallows' nests; the doors are forever shut. 
Straggling grasses have outlined the flagstones of the 
steps with green; the ironwork is rusty. Moon and 
sun, winter, summer, and snow have eaten into the 
wood, warped the boards, peeled off the paint The 
dreary silence is broken only by birds and cats, pole- 
cats, rats, and mice, free to scamper round, and fight, 
and eat each other. An invisible hand has written over 
it all: "Mystery." 

'If, prompted by curiosity, you go to look at this 
house from the street, you will see a large gate, with a 
round-arched top; the children have made many holes 
in it. I learned later that this door had been blocked 
for ten years. Through these irregular breaches you 
will see that the side towards the courtyard is in perfect 
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harmony with the side towards the garden. The same 
ruin prevails. Tufts of weeds outline the paving stones; 
the walls are scored by enormous cracks, and the 
blackened coping is laced with a thousand festoons of 
pellitory. The stone steps are disjointed; the bell-cord 
is rotten; the gutter-spouts broken. What fire from 
heaven can have fallen there? By what decree has salt 
been sown on this dwelling? Has God been mocked 
here? Or was France betrayed? These are the ques- 
tions we ask ourselves. Reptiles crawl over it, but give 
no reply. This empty and deserted house is a vast 
enigma of which the answer is known to none. 

'It was formerly a little domain, held in fief, and is 
known as La Grande Breteche. During my stay it 
Vendome, where Despleins had left me in charge of a 
rich patient, the sight of this strange dwelling became 
one of my keenest pleasures. Was it not far better 
than a ruin? Certain memories of indisputable au- 
thenticity attach themselves to a ruin; but this house, 
still standing, though, being slowly destroyed by an 
avenging hand, contained a secret, an unrevealcd 
thought At the very least it testified to a caprice. 
More than once in the evening I boarded the hedge, 
run wild, which surrounded the enclosure. I braved 
scratches, I got into this ownerless garden, this plot 
which was no longer public or private; I lingered there 
for hours gazing at the disorder. I would not, as the 
price of the story to which this strange scene no doubt 
was due, have asked a single question of any gossiping 
native. On that spot I wove delightful romances, and 
abandoned myself to little debauches of melancholy 
which enchanted me. If I had known the reason — 
perhaps quite commonplace — of this neglect, I should 
have lost the unwritten poetry which intoxicated me. 
To. me this refuge represented the most various phases 
of human life, shadowed by misfortune; sometimes the 
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calm of a cloister without the monks; sometimes the 
peace of the graveyard without the dead, who speak in 
the language of epitaphs; one day I saw in it the home 
of lepers; another, the house of the Atridae; but, above 
all, I found there provincial life, with its contemplative 
ideas, its hour-glass existence. I often wept there, I 
tiever laughed. 

'More than once I felt involuntary terrors as I heard 
overhead the dull hum of the wings of some hurrying 
wood-pigeon. The earth is dank; you must be on the 
watch for lizards, vipers, and frogs, wandering about 
with the wild freedom of nature; above all, you must 
have no fear of cold, for in a few minutes you feel an 
icy cloak settle on your shoulders, like the Commenda- 
tore's hand on Don Giovanni's neck. 

'One evening I felt a shudder; the wind had turned 
an old rusty weathercock, and the creaking sounded 
like a cry from the house, at the very moment when I 
was finishing a gloomy drama to account for this mon- 
umental embodiment of woe. I returned to my inn, 
lost in gloomy thoughts. When I had supped, the 
hostess came in to my room with an air of mystery, 
and said, "Monsieur, here is Monsieur Regnault" 

' "Who is Monsieur Rcgnault?" 

* "What, sir, do not you know Monsieur Regnault? — 
Well, that's odd," said she, leaving the room. 

'On a sudden I saw a man appear, tall, slim, dressed 
in black, hat in hand, who came in like a ram ready to 
butt his opponent, showing a receding forehead, a small 
pointed head, and a colourless face of the hue of a 
glass of dirty water. You would have taken him for an 
usher. The stranger wore an old coat, much worn at 
the seams; but he had a diamond in his shirt frill, and 
gold rings in his ears. 

'"Monsieur," said I, "whom have I the honour of 
addressing?"— He took a chair, placed himself in front 
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I of my fire, put his hat on my table, and answered while 
j he rubbed his hands: "Dear me, it is very cold. — Mon- 
I sieur, I am Monsieur Regnault." 

'I was encouraging myself by saying to myself, "II 
bondo cani! Seekl** 
' "I am," he went on, "notary at Vendome." 
' "I am delighted to hear it. Monsieur," I exclaimed. 
"But I am not in a position to make a will for reasons 
best known to myself." 

' "One moment!" said he, holding up his hand as 
though to gain silence. "Allow me, Monsieur, allow 
me! I am informed that you sometimes go to walk in 
the garden of la Grande Breteche." 
• "Yes, Monsieur." 

' "One moment!" said he, repeating his gesture. 
"That constitutes a misdemeanour. Monsieur, as ex- 
ecutor under the will of the late Comtesse de Merret, I 
come in her name to beg you to discontinue the prac- 
tice. One moment! I am not a Turk, and do not wish 
to make a crime of it. And besides, you are free to be 
ignorant of the circumstances which compel me to leave 
the finest mansion in Vendome to fall into ruin. 
Nevertheless, Monsieur, you must be a man of educa- 
tion, and you should know that the laws forbid, under 
heavy penalties, any trespass on enclosed property. A 
hedge is the same as a wall. But, the state in which 
the place is left may be an excuse for your curiosity. 
For my part, I should be quite content to make you 
free to come and go in the house; but being bound to 
respect the will of the testatrix, I have the honour. 
Monsieur, to beg that you will go into the garden no 
more. I myself. Monsieur, since the will was read, 
have never set foot in the house, which, as I had the 
honour of informing you, is part of the estate of the 
. late Madame de Merret. We have done nothing there 
. but verify the number of doors and windows to assess 
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the taxes I have to pay annually out of the funds left 
for that purpose by the late Madame de Merret. Ah! 
my dear sir, her will made a great commotion in the 
town." 

The good man paused to blow his nose. I respected 
his volubility, perfectly understanding that the adminis- 
tration of Madame de Merret's estate had been the most 
important event of his life, his reputation, his glory, his 
Restoration. As I was forced to bid farewell to my 
beautiful reveries and romances, I was to reject learning 
the truth on official authority. 

* "Monsieur," said I, "would it be indiscreet if I were 
to ask you the reasons for such eccentricity?*' 

'At these words an expression, which revealed all the 
pleasure which men feel who are accustomed to ride a 
hobby, overspread the lawyer's countenance. He pulled 
up the collar of his shirt with an air, took out his snuff- 
box, opened it, and offered me a pinch; on my refusing, 
he took a large one. He was happy! A man who has 
no hobby does not know all the good to be got out of 
life. A hobby is the happy medium between a passion 
and a monomania. At this moment I understood the 
whole bearing of Sterne's charming passion, and had 
a perfect idea of the delight with which my uncle 
Toby, encouraged by Trim, bestrode his hobby- 
horse. 

' "Monsieur," said Monsieur Regnault, "I was head 
clerk in Monsieur Roguin's ofHce, in Paris. A first-rate 
house, which you may have heard mentioned? No! 
An unfortunate bankruptcy made it famous. — Not hav- 
ing money enough to purchase a practice in Paris at 
the price to which they were run up in 1816, 1 came here 
and bought my predecessor's business. I had relations 
in Vendome; among others, a wealthy aunt, who al- 
lowed me to marry her daughter. — Monsieur," he went 
on after a little pause, "three months after being 
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licensed by the Keeper of the Seals, one evening, as I 
was going to bed — it was before my marriage — I was 
sent for by Madame la Comtesse de Merret, to her 
Chateau of Merret. Her maid, a good girl, who is now 
a servant in this inn, was waiting at my door with the 
Countess's own carriage. Ah! one moment! I ought 
to tell you that Monsieur le Comte de Merret had 
gone to Paris to die two months before I came here. 
He came to a miserable end, flinging himself into every 
kind of dissipation. You understand? 

' "On the day when he left, Madame la Comtesse had 
quitted la Grande Breteche, having dismantled it. Some 
people even say that she had burnt all the furniture, the 
hangings — in short, all the chattels and furniture what- 
ever used in furnishing the premises now let by the said 
M. — (Dear! what am I saying? I beg your pardon, I 
thought I was dictating a lease.) — In short, that she 
burnt everything in the meadow at Merret. Have you 
been to Merret, Monsieur? — No," said he, answering 
himself. "Ah, it is a very fine place?*' 

' "For about three months previously," he went on, 
with a jerk of his head, "the Count and Countess had 
lived in a very eccentric way; they admitted no visitors; 
Madame lived on the ground floor, and Monsieur on 
the first floor. When the Countess was left alone, she 
was never seen excepting at church. Subsequently, at 
home, at the chateau, she refused to see the friends, 
whether gentlemen or ladies, who went to call on her. 
She was already very much altered when she left la 
Grande Breteche to go to Merret. That dear lady — I 
say dear lady, for it was she who gave me this diamond, 
but indeed I saw her but once — that kind lady was very 
ill; she had, no doubt, given up all hope, for she died 
without choosing to send for a doctor; indeed, many 
of our ladies fancied she was not quite right in her 
head. Well, sir, my curiosity was strangely excited by 
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hearing that Madame de Merret had need of my 
services. Nor was I the only person who took an inter- 
est in the affair. That very night, though it was al- 
ready late, all the town knew that I was going to 
Merret. 

* "The waiting-woman replied but vaguely to the 
questions I asked her on the way; nevertheless, she told 
me that her mistress had received the Sacrament in the 
course of the day at the hands of the Cure of Merret, 
and seemed unlikely to live through the night. It was 
about eleven when I reached the chateau. I went up the 
great staircase. After crossing some large, lofty, dark 
rooms, diabolically cold and damp, I reached the state 
bedroom where the Countess lay. From the rumours 
that were current concerning this lady (Monsieur, I 
should never end if I were to repeat all the tales that 
were told abouf her), I had imagined her a coquette. 
Imagine, then, that I had great difficulty in seeing her 
in the great bed where she was lying. To be sure, to 
light this enormous room, with old-fashioned heavy 
cornices, and so thick with dust that merely to see it 
was enough to make you sneeze, she had only an old 
Argand lamp. Ah! but you have not been to Merret. 
Well, the bed is one of those old-world beds, with a 
high tester hung with flowered chintz. A small table 
stood by the bed, on which I saw an 'Imitation of 
Christ,' which, by the way, I bought for my wife, as well 
as the lamp. There were also a deep armchair for her 
confidential maid, and two small chairs. There was nu 
fire. That was all the furniture; not enough to fill ten 
lines in an inventory. 

' "My dear sir, if you had seen, as I then saw, that 
vast room, papered and hung with brown, you would 
have felt yourself transported into a scene of a romance. 
It was icy, nay more funereal," and he lifted his hand 
with a theatrical gesture and paused. 
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'"By dint of seeking, as I approached the bed, at 
- last I saw Madame de Merret, under the glimmer of the 
lamp, which fell on the pillows. Her face was as yellow 
' as wax, and as narrow as two folded hands. The 

j Countess had a lace cap showing abundant hair, but as i 

{ white as linen thread. She was sitting up in bed, and ' 

I seemed to keep upright with great difficulty. Her large 

, black eyes, dimmed by fever, no doubt, and half-dead 

already, hardly moved under the bony arch of her eye- { 

brows. — There," he added, pointing to his own brow. 
I "Her forehead was clammy ; her fleshless hands were like 

; bones covered with soft skin; the veins and muscles 

were perfectly visible. She must have been very hand* : 

some; but at this moment I was startled into an in- 
I describable emotion at the sight. Never, said those 

who wrapped her in her shroud, had any living creature , 

j been so emaciated and lived. In short, it was awful to 

I behold! Sickness had so consumed that woman, that 

' she was no more than a phantom. Her lips, which 

I were pale violet, seemed to me not to move when she 

spoke to me. . 

' "Though my profession has familiarised me with 
i such spectacles, by calling me not unfrequently to the 

I bedside of the dying to record their last wishes, I con- 

fess that families in tears and the agonies I have seen 
were as nothing in comparison with this lonely and • 

silent woman in her vast chateau. I heard not the least ' 

sound, I did not perceive the movement which the 
sufferer's breathing ought to have given to the sheets ' 

that covered her, and I stood motionless, absorbed in 
' looking at her in a sort of stupor. In fancy I am there 
still. — ^At last her large eyes moved; she tried to raise 
her right hand, but it fell back on the bed, and she - 
uttered these words, which came like a breath, for her ■ • 
voice was no longer a voice: 'I have waited for you 
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with the greatest impatience.' A bright flush rose to 
her cheeks. It was a great effort to her to speak. 

' "Madame/' I began. She signed to me to be silent. 
At that moment the old housekeeper rose and said in 
my ear, 'Do not speak; Madame la Comtesse is not in 
a state to bear the slightest noise, and what you would 
say might agitate her.' 

'I sat down. A few instants after, Madame de Merret 
collected all her remaining strength to move her right 
hand, and slipped it, not without infinite difficulty, 
under the bolster; she then paused a moment. With a 
last effort she withdrew her hand; and when she 
brought out a sealed paper, drops of perspiration 
rolled from her brow. *I place my will in your hands — 
Oh I God! Ohr and that was all. She clutched a 
crucifix that lay on the bed, lifted it hastily to her lips, 
and died. 

' 'The expression of her eyes still makes me shudder 
as I think of it. She must have suffered much! There 
was joy in her last glance, and it remained stamped on 
her dead eyes. 

' "I brought away the will, and when it was opened 
I found that Madame de Merret had appointed me her 
executor. She left the whole of her property to the 
hospital at Vendome excepting a few legacies. But 
these were her instructions as relating to la Grande 
Breteche: She ordered me to leave the place, for fifty 
years counting from the day of her death, in the state 
in which it might be at the time of her decease, for- 
bidding any one, whoever he might be, to enter the 
apartments, prohibiting any repairs whatever, and even 
settling a salary to pay watchmen if it were needful to 
secure the absolute fulfilment of her intensions. At 
the expiration of that term, if the will of the testatrix 
has been duly carried out, the house is to become the 
property of my heirs, for, as you know, a notary cannot 
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take a bequest Otherwise la Grande Breteche reverts 
to the heirs-at-law, but on condition of fulfilling cer- . 
tain conditions set forth in a codicil to the will, which . 
is not to be opened till the expiration of the said term > 
of fifty years. The will has not been disputed, so—" 
And without finishing his sentence, the lanky notary 
looked at me with an air of triumph ; I made him quite * 
happy by offering him my congratulations. 

' "Monsieur," I said in conclusion, "you have so 
vividly impressed me that I fancy I see the dying 
woman whiter than her sheets; her glittering eyes 
frighten me; I shall dream of her to-night — But you ; 
must have formed some idea as to the instructions con- . 
tained in that extraordinary will." 

'"Monsieur," said he, with comical reticence, "I , J 
never allow myself to criticise the conduct of a person . 
who honours me with the gift of a diamond." 

'However, I soon loosened the tongue of the discreet 
notary of Vendome, who communicated to me, not ■ 

without long digressions, the opinions of the deep poli- 
ticians of both sexes whose judgments are law in Yen- 
dome. But these opinions were so contradictory, so 
diffuse, that I was near falling asleep in spite of the 
interest I felt in this authentic history. The notary's 
ponderous voice and monotonous accent, accustomed i 

no doubt to listen to himself and to make himself 
listened to by his clients or fellow-townsmen, were too 
much for my curiosity. Happily, he soon went away. 

' "Ah, ha, Monsieur," said he on the stairs, "a good 
many persons would be glad to live five-and-forty years 
longer; but— one moment!" and he laid the first finger - 
of his right hand to his nostril with a cunning look, aa 
much as to say, "Mark my words 1 — ^To last as long 
as that — as long as that," said he, "you must not be 
past sixty now." 

'I closed my door, having been roused from my » 

M. ' 
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apathy by this last speech, which the notary thought 
very funny; then I sat down in my armchair, with my 
feet on the fire-dogs. I had lost myself in a romance 
i la RadcliflFe, constructed on the juridical base given 
me by Monsieur Regnault, when the door, opened by 
a woman's cautious hand, turned on the hinges. I saw 
my landlady come in, a buxom, florid dame, always 
good-humored, who had missed her calling in life. She 
was a Fleming, who ought to have seen the light in a 
picture by Teniers. 

' "Well, Monsieur," said she, "Monsieur Regnault 
has no doubt been giving you his history of la Grande 
Breteche?" 

' "Yes, Madame Lepas." 

' "And what did he tell you?" 

'I repeated in a few words the creepy and sinister 
story of Madame de Merret. At each sentence my 
hostess put her head forward, looking at me with an 
innkeeper's keen scrutiny, a happy compromise between 
the instinct of a police constable, the astuteness of a 
spy, and the cunning of a dealer. 

' "My good Madame Lepas," said I as I ended, "you 
seem to know more about it. Heh? If not, why have 
you come up to me?" 

* "On my word, as an honest woman " 

* "Do not swear; your eyes are big with a secret 
You knew Monsieur de Merret; what sort of man was 
he?" 

' " Monsieur de Merret — well, you see he was a man 
you never could see the top of, he was so tall! A very 
good gentleman, from Picardy, and who had, as we say, 
his head close to his cap. He paid for everything down, 
so as never to have difficulties with any one. He was 
hot-tempered, you see! All our ladies liked him very 
much." 

'Because he was hot-tempered?" I asked her. 
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'Well, may be," said she; "and you may suppose, 
sir, that a man had to have something to show for a 
figure-head before he could marry Madame de Merret, 
who, without any reflection on others, was the hand- 
somest and richest heiress in our parts. She had about 
twenty thousand francs a year. All the town was at 
the wedding; the bride was pretty and sweet-looking, 
quite a gem of a woman. Oh, they were a handsome 
couple in their day!" 

*And were they happy together?" 
'Hm, hm! so— so— so far as can be guessed, for, as 
you may suppose, we of the common sort were not hail- 
fellow-well-met with them. — Madame de Merret was a 
kind woman and very pleasant, who had no doubt 
sometimes to put up with her husband's tantrums. But 
though he was rather haughty, we were fond of him. 
After all, it was his place to behave so. When a man is 
a born nobleman, you see " 

' ''Still, there must have been some catastrophe for 
Monsieur and Madame de Merret to part so violently?" 

' "I did not say there was any catastrophe, sir. I 
know nothing about it." 

'"Indeed. Well, now, I am sure you know every- 
thing." 

* "Well, sir, I will tell you the whole story. — When 
I saw Monsieur Regnault go up to see you, it struck 
me that he would speak to you about Madame de 
Merrett as having to do with la Grande Breteche. That 
put it into my head to ask your advice, sir, seeming to 
me that you are a man of good judgment and incapable 
of playing a poor woman like me false — for I never 
did any one a wrong, and yet I am tormented by my 
conscience. Up to now I have never dared to say a 
word to the people of these parts; they are all chatter- 
mags, with tongues like knives. And never till now, 
sir^^ave I Jiad any traveller here who stayed so Jong 
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in the inn as you have, and to whom I could tell the 
. history of the fifteen thousand francs " 

' "My dear Madame Lepas, if there is anything in 
your story of a nature to compromise me/' I said, inter- 
rupting the flow of her words, "I would not hear it for 
all the world." 

"You need have no fears," said she; "you will see." 
'Her eagerness made me suspect that I was not the 
only person to whom my worthy landlady had com- 
municated the secret of which I was to be sole pos- 
sessor, but I listened. 

' "Monsieur," said she, "when the Emperor sent the f 

Spaniards here, prisoners of war and others, I was re- 
quired to lodge at the charge of the Government a 
young Spaniard sent to Vendome on parole. Notwith- 
standing his parole, he had to show himself every day 
to the sub-prefect. He was a Spanish grandee — neither 
more or less. He had a name in os and dia, something 
like Bagos de Fer^dia. I wrote his name down in my 
books, and you may see it if you like. Ah! he was a 
handsome young fellow for a Spaniard, who are all ugly, 
they say. He was not more than five feet two or three 
in height, but so well made; and he had little hands 
that he kept so beautifully! Ah! you should have seen 
them. He had as many brushes for his hands as a woman 
has for her toilet. He had thick, black hair, a flame in his 
eye, a somewhat coppery complexion, but which I ad- 
mired all the same. He wore the finest linen I have 
ever seen, though I have had princesses to lodge here, ■ 

and, among others, General Bertrand, the Due and 
Duchesse d'Abrant^s, Monsieur Descazes, and the 
King of Spain. He did not eat much, but he had such i 

polite and amiable ways that it was impossible to owe 
him a grudge for that. Oh! I was very fond of him, i 

though he did not say four words to me in a day, and 
it was impossible to have the least bit of talk with him; 
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if he was spoken to, he did not answer; it is a way, a 
mania they all have, it would seem. 

' "He read his breviary like a priest, and went to mass 
and all the services quite regularly. And where did he 
post himself? — ^we found this out later. — ^Within two 
yards of Madame de Merret's chapel. As he took that 
place the very first time he entered the church, no one 
imagined that there was any purpose in it. Besides, he 
never raised his nose above his book, poor young man! 
And then. Monsieur, of an evening he went for a walk 
on the hill among the ruins of the old castle. It was his 
only amusement, poor man; it reminded him of his 
native land. They say that Spain is all hills! 

' "One evening, a few days after he was sent here, he 
was out very late. I was rather uneasy when he did not 
come in till just on the stroke of midnight; but we all 
got used to his whims; he took the key of the door, and 
we never sat up for him. He lived in a house belonging 
to us in the Rue des Casernes. Well, then, one of our 
stable-boys told us one evening that, going down to 
wash the horses in the river, he fancied he had seen the 
Spanish Grandee swimming some little way off, just like 
a fish. When he came in, I told him to be careful of 
the weeds, and he seemed put out at having been seen 
in the water. 

' "At last, Monsieur, one day, or rather one morning, ' 
we did not find him in his room; he had not come back. 
By hunting through his things, I found a written paper 
in the drawer of his table, with fifty pieces of Spanish 
gold of the kind they call doubloons, worth about five . 
thousand francs; and in a little sealed box ten thousand ' 
francs worth of diamonds. The paper said that in case 
he should not return, he left us this money and these 
diamonds in trust to found masses to thank God for his 
escape and for his salvation. 

'At that time I still had my husband, who ran off 
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in search of him. And this is the queer part of the - 
story: he brought back the Spaniard's clothes, which 
he had found under a big stone on a sort of break- 
water along the river bank, nearly opposite la Grande 
Breteche. My husband went so early that no one saw 
him. After reading the letter, he burnt the clothes, and, 
in obedience to Count Feredia's wish, we announced 
that he had escaped. 

"The sub-prefect set all the constabulary at his 
heels; but pshaw! he was never caught Lepas believed 
that the Spaniard had drowned himself. I, sir, have 
never thought so; I believe, on the contrary, that he 
had something to do with the business about Madame 
de Merret, seeing that Rosalie told me that the cruci- 
fix her mistress was so fond of that she had it buried 
with her, was made of ebony and silver; now in the 
early days of his stay here. Monsieur Fer^dia had one of 
ebony and silver which I never saw later. — ^And now, 
Monsieur, do not you say that I need have no remorse 
about the Spaniard's fifteen thousand francs? Are they 
not really and truly mine?" 

'"Certainly. — But have you never tried to question 
Rosalie?*' said I. 

'"Oh, to be sure I have, sir. But what is to be 
done? That girl is like a wall. She knows something 
but it is impossible to make her talk." 

'After chatting with me for a few minutes, my hostess 
left me a prey to vague and sinister thoughts, to ro- 
mantic curiosity, and a religious dread, not unlike the 
deep emotion which comes upon us when we go into a 
dark church at night and discern a feeble light glimmer- 
ing under a lofty vault — a dim figure glides across — the 
sweep of a gown or of a priesfs cassock is audible — 
and we shiver! La Grande Breteche, with its rank 
grasses, its shuttered windows, its rusty iron-work, its 
locked doors, its deserted rooms, suddenly rose before 
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I me in fantastic vividness. I tried to get into the mys- 

' terious dwelling to search out the heart of this solemn 

! story, this drama which had killed three persons. 

■ 'Rosalie became in my eyes the most interesting 

being in Vendome. As I studied her, I detected signs 

' of an inmost thought, in spite of the blooming health 

that glowed in her dimpled face. There was in her soul 

: some element of ruth or of hope; her manner suggested 

' a secret, like the expression of devout souls who pray 

I in excess, or of a girl who has killed her child and for 

ever hears its last cry. Nevertheless, she was simple 

and clumsy in her ways; her vacant smile had nothing 

criminal in it, and you would have pronounced her 

innocent only from seeing the large red and blue 

checked kerchief that covered her stalwart bust, 

tucked into the tight-laced square bodicie of a lilac- 

and white-striped gown. "No," said I to myself, "I will 

not quit Vendome without knowing the whole history 

of la Grande Breteche. To achieve this end, I will make 

love to Rosalie if it proves necessary." 

* "Rosalie 1" said I one evening. 

'"Your servant, sir?" 

' "You are not married?" She started a little. 

' "Oh ! there is no lack of men if ever I take a fancy 

, to be miserable!" she replied, laughing. She got over 

her agitation at once; for every woman, from the high- 

I est lady to the inn-servant inclusive, has a native pres- 

! ence of mind. 

' "Yes; you are fresh and good-looking enough never 
to lack lovers! But tell me, Rosalie, why did you be- 
come an inn-servant on leaving Madame de Merret? 
Did she not leave you some little annuity?" 
. '"Oh yes, sir. But my place here is the best in all 

' the town of Vendome." 

I I 'This reply was such an one as judges and attorneys 

* ' call evasive. Rosalie, as it seemed to me, held in th is 
I 
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romantic affair the place of the middle square of the 
chess-board; she was at the very centre of the interest i 

and of the truth; she appeared to me to be tied into the . * 
' knot of it. It was not a case for ordinary love-mak- 
ing; this girl contained the last chapter of a romance, 
and from that moment all my attentions were devoted 
to Rosalie. By dint of studying the girl, I observed in { | 
her, as in every woman whom we make our ruling ' 
thought, a variety of good qualities; she was clean and ■ 
neat; she was handsome, I need not say; she soon was ' 
possessed of every charm that desire can lend to a 
woman in whatever rank of life. A fortnight after the ; 
notary's visit, one evening, or rather one morning, in 
the small hours, I said to Rosalie — | 

' "Come, tell me all you know about Madame de 
Merret" , 

'"Oh I" she cried in terror, "do not ask me that, \ 
Monsieur Horace!" ' 

'Her handsome features clouded over, her bright 
colouring grew pale, and her eyes lost their artless, 
liquid brightness. 

'"Well," she said, "I will tell you; but keep the 
secret carefully." 

' "All right, my child; I will keep all your secrets 
with a thiefs honour, which is the most loyal known." 

' "If it is all the same to you," said she, "I would 
rather it should be with your own." 

'Thereupon she set her head-kerchief straight, and j 
settled herself to tell the tale; for there is no doubt a 
particular attitude of confidence and scrutiny is neces- | 
sary to the telling of a narrative. The best tales are j 
told at a certain hour — ^just as we are all here at table. 1 
No one ever told a story well standing up or fasting. j 

'If I were to reproduce exactly Rosalie's diffuse • 
• eloquence, a whole voltmie would scarcely contain it. 
. Now, as the event of which she gave me a confused ac- • 
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count stands exactly midway between the notary's 
gossip and that of Madame Lepas, as precisely as the 
middle term of a rule-of-three sum stands between the 
first and third, I have only to relate it in as few words 
as may be. I shall therefore be brief. 

The room at la Grande Breteche in which Madame 
de Merret slept was on the ground floor; a little cup- 
board in the wall, about four feet deep, served her to 

! hang her dresses in. Three months before the evening 

of which I have to relate the events, Madame de Merret 
had been seriously ailing, so much so that her husband 
had left her to herself, and had his own bedroom on 
the first floor. By one of those accidents which it is im- 

I possible to foresee, he came in that evening two hours 

later than usual from the club, where he went to read 
the papers and talk politics with the residents in the 
neighbourhood. His wife supposed him to have come 
in, to be in bed and asleep. But the invasion of France 

■ 

had been the subject of a very animated discussion; 
the game of billiards had waxed vehement; he had lost 
forty francs, an enormous sum at Vendome, where 
everybody is thrifty, and where social habits are re- 
strained within the bounds of a simplicity worthy of all 
I praise, and the foundation perhaps of a form of true 

I happiness which no Parisian would care for. 

'For some time past Monsieur de Merret had been 

satisfied to ask Rosalie whether his wife was in bed; on 

the girl's replying always in the affirmative, he at once 

went to his own room, with the good faith that comes 

■ - of habit and confidence. But this evening, on coming 

I in, he took it into his head to go to see Madame de 

Merret, to tell her of his ill-luck, and perhaps to find 

. consolation. During dinner he had observed that his 

' wife was very becomingly dressed; he reflected as he 

came home from the club that his wife was certainly 

I much better, that convalescence had improved her 

■ 
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beauty, discovering it, ais husbands discover everything, 
a little too late. Instead of calling Rosalie, who was in 
the kitchen at the moment watching the cook and the 
coachman playing a puzzling hand at cards, Monsieur 
de Merret made his way to his wife's room by the light 
of his lantern, which he set down on the lowest step of 
the stairs. His step, easy to recognize, rang under the 
vaulted passage. 

'At the instant when the gentleman turned the key 
to enter his wife's room, he fancied he heard the door 
shut of the closet of which I have spoken; but when he 
went in, Madame de Merret was alone, standing in 
front of the fireplace. The unsuspecting husband 
fancied that Rosalie was in the cupboard; neverthe- 
less, a doubt, ringing in his ears like a peal of bells, 
put him on his guard; he looked at his wife, and read 
in her eyes an indescribably anxious and haunted ex- 
pression. 

' "You are very late," said she. — Her voice, usually 
so clear^and sweet, struck him as being slightly husky. 

'Monsieur de Merret made no reply, for at this mo- 
ment Rosalie came in. This was like a thunderclap. He 
walked up and down the room, going from one window 
to another at a regular pace, his arms folded. 

'"Have you had bad news, or are you ill?" his wife 
asked him timidly, while Rosalie helped her to undress. 
He made no reply. 

' "You can go, Rosalie," said Madame de Merret to 
her maid; "I can put in my curl-papers myself." — She 
scented disaster at the mere aspect of her husband's 
face, and wished to be alone with him. As soon as 
Rosalie was gone, or supposed to be gone, for she 
lingered a few minutes in the passage. Monsieur de 
Merret came and stood facing his wife, and said coldly, 
"Madame, there is some one in your cupboard!" She 
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looked at her husband calmly, and replied quite simply, 
**No, Monsieur." 

This "No" wrung Monsieur de Merret's heart; he 
did not believe it; and yet his wife had never appeared 
purer or more saintly than she seemed to be at this 
moment. He rose to go and open the closet door. 
Madame de Merret took his hand, stopped him, looked 
at him sadly, and said in a voice of strange emotion, 
"Remember, if you should find no one there, every- 
thing must be at an end between you and me." 

The extraordinary dignity of his wife's attitude filled 
him with deep esteem for her, and inspired him with one 
of those resolves which need only a grander stage to 
become immortal. 

' "No, Josephine," he said, "I will not open it. In 
either event we should be parted for ever. Listen; I 
know all the purity of your soul, I know you lead a 
saintly life, and would not commit a deadly sin to save 
your life." — At these words Madame de Merret looked 
at her husband with a haggard stare — "See, here is your 
crucifix," he went on. "Swear to me before God that 
there is no one in there; I will believe you — I will never 
open that door." 

'Madame de Merret took up the crucifix and said, 
"I swear it." 

'"Louder." said her husband; "and repeat: 'I swear 
before God that there is nobody in that closet.' " She 
repeated the words without flinching. 

' "That will do," said Monsieur de Merret coldly. 
After a moment's silence: "You have there a fine 
piece of work which I never saw before," said he, ex- 
amining the crucifix of ebony and silver, very artistical- 
ly wrought. 

' **I found it at Duvivier's; last year when that troop 
of Spanish prisoners came through Vendome, he 
bought it of a Spanish monk." 
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Indeed," said Monsieur de Merret, hanging the 
crucifix on its nail; and he rang the bell. 

lie had not to wait for Rosalie. Monsieur de Merret 
went forward quickly to meet her, led her into the bay 
of the window that looked on to the garden, and said to 
her in an undertone — 

' "I know that Gorenflot wants to marry you, that 
poverty alone prevents your setting up house, and that 
you told him you would not be his wife till he found 
means to become a master mason. — ^Well, go and fetch 
him; tell him to come here with his trowel and tools. 
Contrive to wake no one in his house but himself. His 
reward will be beyond your wishes. Above all, go out 
without saying a word — or else!" and he frowned. 

'Rosalie was going, and he called her back. "Here, 
take my latch-key," said he. 

* **JtSLnV* Monsieur de Merret called in a voice of 
thunder down the passage. Jean, who was both coach- 
man and confidential servant, left his cards and came. 

' "Go to bed, all of you," said his master, beckoning 
him to come close; and the gentleman added in a 
whisper, "When they are all asleep— mind, asleep — you 
understand?— come down and tell me." 

'Monsieur de Merret, who had never lost sight of his 
wife while giving his orders, quietly came back to her at 
the fireside, and began to tell her the details of the 
game of billiards and the discussion at the club. When 
Rosalie returned she found Monsieur and Madame de 
Merret conversing amiably. 

'Not long before this Monsieur de Merret had had 
new ceilings made to all the reception-rooms on the 
ground floor. Plaster is very scarce at Vendome; the 
price is enhanced by the cost of carriage; the gentle- 
man had therefore had a considerable quantity delivered 
to him, knowing that he could always find purchasers 
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! ' for what might be left It was this circumstance which, 
suggested the plan he carried out. 
' "Gorenilot is here, sir/' said Rosalie in a whisper. 
' "Tell him to come in/* said her master aloud. 
'Madame de Merret turned paler when she saw the 
mason. 

' "Gorenflot/' said her husband, "go and fetch some 
bricks from the coach-house; bring enough to wall up 
the door of this cupboard; you can use the plaster that 
is left for cement" Then, dragging Rosalie and the 
' workman close to him — "Listen, Gorenflot," said he, 
, ' in a low voice, "you are to sleep here to-night; but to- 
morrow morning you shall have a passport to take 
you abroad to a place I will tell you of. I will give you 
six thousand francs for your journey. You must live in 
i . that town for ten years; if you find you do not like it, 
you may settle in another, but it must be in the same 
• country. Go through Paris and wait there till I join 
you. I will there give you an agreement for six thou- 
sand francs more to be paid to you on your return, 
provided you have carried out the conditions of the 
bargain. For that price you are to keep perfect silence 
as to what you have to do this night. To you, Rosalie, 
I I will secure ten thousand francs which will not be paid 

to you till your wedding day, and on condition of 
your marrying Gorenflot; but, to get married, you must 
hold your tongue. If not, no wedding gift!*' 

' "Rosalie," said Madame de Merret, "come and brush 

my hair." 

'Her husband quietly walked up and down the room, 

■ keeping an eye on the door, on the mason, and on his 

* ' wife, but without any insulting display of suspicion. 

Gorenflot could not help making some noise. Madame 

I I de Merret seized a moment when he was unloading 

{ some bricks, and when her husband was at the other 

I end of the room, to say to Rosalie: "My dear child, I 
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will give yott a thousand francs a year if only you will 
tell Gorenflot to leave a crack at the bottom." Then 
she added aloud, quite coolly: "You had better help 
him." 

'Monsieur and Madame de Merret were silent all the 
time while Gorenfiot was walling up the door. This 
silence was intentional on the husband's part; he did 
not wish to give his wife the opportunity of saying any- 
thing with a double meaning. On Madame de Merret's 
side it was pride or prudence. When the wall was half 
built up the cunning mason took advantage of his 
master's back being turned to break one of the two 
panes in the top of the door with a blow of his pick. 
By this Madame de Merret understood that Rosalie 
had spoken to Gorenfiot. They all three then saw the 
face of a dark, gloomy-looking man, with black hair 
and flaming eyes. 

'Before her husband turned round again the poor 
woman had nodded to the stranger, to whom the signal 
was meant to convey, "Hope." 

'At four o'clock, as day was dawning, for it was the 
month of September, the work was done. The mason 
was placed in charge of Jean, and Monsieur de Merret 
slept in his wife's room. 

'Next morning when he got up he said with apparent 
carelessness, "Oh, by the way, I must go to the Maire 
for the passport." He put on his hat, took two or three 
steps toward the door, paused, and took the crucifix. 
His wife was trembling with joy. 

' "He will go to Duvivier's," thought she. 

'As soon as he had left, Madame de Merret rang for 
Rosalie, and then in a terrible voice she cried: "The 
pick! Bring the pick! and set to work. I saw how 
Gorenfiot did it yesterday; we shall have time to make 
a gap and build it up again." 

'In an instant Rosalie had brought her mistress a sort 
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of cleaver; she, with a vehemence of which no words 
can give an idea, set to work to demolish the wall. She 
had already got out a few bricks, when, turning to deal 
a stronger blow than before, she saw behind her 
Monsieur de Merret. She fainted away. 

' "Lay Madame on her bed," said he coldly. 

'Forseeing what would certainly happen in his ab- 
sence, he had laid this trap for his wife; he had merely 
written to the Maire and sent for Duvivier. The 
jeweller arrived just as the disorder in the room had 
been repaired. 

* "Duvivier," asked Monsieur de Merret, "did not 
you buy some crucifixes of the Spaniards who passed 
through the town?" 

* "No, Monsieur." 

* "Very good; thank you." said he, flashing a tiger's 
glare at his wife. "Jean," he added, turning to his 
confidential valet, "you can serve my meals here in 
Madame de Merret's room. She is ill, and I shall 
not leave her till she recovers." 

The cruel man remained in his wife's room for 
twenty days. During the earlier time, when there was 
some little noise in the closet, and Josephine wanted to 
intercede for the dying man, he said, without allowing 
her to utter a word, "You swore on the Cross that there 
was no one there." 

After this story all the ladies rose from table, and 
thus the spell under which Bianchon had held them was 
broken. But there were some among them who had 
almost shivered at the last words. 
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THE HAYSTACK IN THE 

FLOODS 

By IVilliam Morris, 

17 AD she come all the way for this, 
ly To part at last without a kiss ? 
Yea ! had she borne the dirt and rain 
That her own eyes might see him slain 
Beside the haystack in the floods ? 

Along the dripping leafless woods. 

The stirrup touching either shoe, 

She rode astride as troopers do ; 

With kirtle kilted to her knee, 

To which the mud splash'd wretchedly ; 

And the wet dripp'd from every tree 

Upon her head and heavy hair, 

And on her eyelids broad and fair ; 

The tears and rain ran down her face. 

By fits and starts they rode apace, 

And very often was his place 

Far off from her ; he had to ride 

Ahead, to see what might betide 

When the roads cross'd ; and sometimes, when 

There rose a murmuring from his men, 

Had to turn back with promises ; 

Ah, me ! she had but little ease ; 
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And often for pare doubt and dread 
She sobb'd, made giddy in the head 
By the swift riding; while for cold 
Her slender fingers scarce could hold 
The wet reins ; yea I and scarcely too 
She felt the foot within her shoe 
Against the stirrup : all for this. 
To part at last without a kiss, 
Beside the haystack in the floods ! 

For when they near'd that old soak'd hay, 

They saw across the only way 

That Judas, Godmar; and the three 

Red running lions dismally 

Grinn'd from his pennon, under which. 

In one straight line along the ditch. 

They counted thirty heads. 

So then. 
While Robert tum'd round to his men, 
She saw at once the wretched end, 
And stooping down tried hard to rend 
Her coif the wrong way from her head, 
And hid her eyes ; while Robert said — 
"Nay, Love I 'tis scarcely two to one. 
At Poictiers, where we made them run 
So fast, — why, sweet my Love f good cheer ! 
The Gascon frontier is so near; 
Nought after this !" 

But "O !" she said,- 
"My God ! My God ! I have to tread 
The long way back without you ; then 
The court at Paris ; those six men ; 
The gratings of the Giatelet ; 
The swift Seine on some rainy day 
Like this, and people standing by, 
And laughing, while my weak hands try 
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To recollect how strong men swim : 
All this or else a life with him. 
For which I should be damn'd at last 
Would God that this next hour were past I" 



He answer'd not, but cried his cry — 
•"St. George for Mamy !*' cheerily ; 
And laid his hand upon her rein. 
Alas ! no man of all his train 
Gave back that cheery cry again ; 
And, while for rage his thumb beat fast 
Upon his sword-hilt, some one cast 
About his neck a kerchief long, 
And bound him. 

Then they went along 
To Godmar ; who said — "Now, Jehane t 
Your lover's life is on the wane 
So fast that, if this very hour 
You yield not as my paramour. 

He will not see the rain leave off 

Nay f keep your tongue from gibe and scoff. 
Sir Robert ! or I slay you now." 

She laid her hand upon her brow. 
Then gazed upon the palm, as though 
She thought her forehead bled, and "No !" 
She said, and tum'd her head away. 
As there were nothing else to say. 
And every thing were settled ; red 
Grew Godmar's face from chin to head ; 
"Jehane ! on yonder hill there stands 
My castle, guarding well my lands,— 
What hinders me from taking you 
And doing what I list to do 
To your fair wilful body, while 
Your knight lies dead?" 
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A wicked smile 
Wrinkled her face, her lips grew thin, 
A long way out she thrust her chin ; 
"You know that I should strangle you 
While you were sleeping, or bite through 
Your throat, by God*s help a h !*' she said, — 
"Lord Jesus I pity your poor maid ! 
For in such wise they hem me in, 
I cannot choose but sin and sin. 
Whatever happens. Yet I think 
They could not make me eat or drink, 
And so should I just reach my rest." — 
"Nay I if you do not my behest, 
O Jehane ! though I love you well," 
Said Godmar, — ^"would I fail to tell 
All that I know?"— "Foul lies!" she said. 
Eh ! lies ? my Jehane ! By God's head 
At Paris folk would deem them true ! 
Do you know, Jehane I they cry for you — 
'Jehane the brown ! Jehane the brown ! 
Give us Jehane to burn or drown !* — 
Eh ? gag me Robert ! — Sweet my friend ! 
This were indeed a piteous end 
For those long fingers, and long feet, 
And long neck, and smooth shoulders sweet, — 
An end that few men would forget 
That saw it. So an hour yet : 
G)nsider, Jehane! which to take 
Of life or death !" 

So, scarce awake. 
Dismounting, did she leave that place 
And totter some yeards ; with her face 
Tum'd upward to the sky she lay, 
Her head on a wet heap of hay. 
And fell asleep ; and while she slept, 
And did not dream, the minutes crept 
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Round to the twelve again ; but she. 
Being awake at last, sigh'd quietly, 
And strangely child-like came, and said — 
"I will not !" Straightway Godmar's head, 
As though it hung on strong wires, turn'd 
Most sharply round, and his face bum'd. 

For Robert, both his eyes were dry, — 
He could not weep, but gloomily 
He seem*d to watch the rain ; yea ! too, 
His lips were firm ; he tried once more 
To touch her lips ; she reach'd out, sore 
And vain desire so tortured them. 
The poor gray lips, — and now the hem 

Of his sleeve brush'd them 

With a start 
Up Godmar rose, thrust them apart ; 
From Robert's throat he loosed the bands 
Of silk and mail ; with empty hands 
Held out, she stood and gazed, and saw 
The long bright blade without a flaw 
Glide out from Godmar's sheath, his hand 
In Robert's hair ; she saw him bend 
Back Robert's head; she saw him send 
The thin steel down ; the blow told well ; 
Right backward the knight Robert fell. 
And moan'd as dogs do, being half dead. 
Unwitting as I deem. So then 
Godmar tum'd grinning to his men. 
Who ran, some five or six, and beat 
His head to pieces at their feet. 

Then Godmar tum'd again, and said — 
"So, Jehane t the first fitte is read. 
Take note, my lady! that your way 
Lies backward to the Chatelet!" 
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She shook her head and gazed awhile 
At her cold hands with a rueful smile. 
As though this thing had made her mad. 

This was the parting that they had 
Beside the haystack in the floods. 
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TALES OF MEAN STREETS 

By Arthur Morrison 

I THE EAST END OF LONDON 

CHIS street is in the East End. There is no need to 
say in the East End of what The East End is a vast 
city, as famous in its way as any the hand of man has 
made. But who knows the East End? It is down 
through Comhill and out beyond Leadenhall street and • 
Aldgate Pump, one will say ; a shocking place, where he 
once went with a curate; an evil plexus of slums that 
hide human creeping things; where filthy men and 
women live on penn'orths of gin, where collars and 
clean shirts are decencies unknown, where every citizen 
wears a black eye, and none ever combs his hair. The 
East End is a place, says another, which is given over 
to the Unemployed. And the Unemployed is a race 
whose token is a clay pipe, and whose enemy is soap; 
now and again it migrates bodily to Hyde Park with 
banners, and furnishes adjacent police courts with dis- 
orderly drunks. Still another knows the East End only 
as the place whence begging letters come; there are 
coal and blanket funds there, all perennially insolvent, 
and everybody always wants a day in the country. 
Many and misty are people's notions of the East End; 
and each is commonly but the distorted shadow of a 
minor feature. Foul slums there are in the East End, 
of course, as there are in the West End ; want and nisery 
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I there are, as wherever a host is gathered together to 
j fight for food. But they are not often spectacular in 
kind. 

Of this street there are about one hundred and fifty 
yards— on the same pattern all. It is not pretty to look 
at. A dingy little brick house twenty feet high, with 
three square holes to carry the door, is not a pleasing 
object; and each side of this street is formed by two- 
score or three-score of such houses in a row, with one 
front wall in common. And the effect, is as of stables. 
Round the comer there are a baker's, chandler's, and t 
I a beer shop. They are not included in the view from | 
any of the rectangular holes ; but they are well known to ' 
i [ every denizen, and the chandler goes to church on Sun- i 
I day and pays for his seat. At the opposite end, turnings j 

■ ' lead to streets less rigidly respectable; some where ^ 
I ! "Mangling done here" stares from windows, and where | 
* < doors are left carelessly open; others where squalid 
j women sit on door-steps, and girls go to factories in 

I white aprons. Many such turnings, of as many grades i i 
! of decency, are set betewen this and the nearest slum. ! I 
) They are not a very noisy or obtrusive lot in this street | 

I They do not go to Hyde Park with banners, and they • j 



I 



j ' seldom fight. It is just possible that one or two among 

t i them, at some point in a life of ups and downs, may have • I 

I been indebted to a coal and blanket fund ; but whosoever 

■ these may be, they would rather die than publish the ; i 

j disgrace, and it is probable that they very nearly did so i « 

I ! ere submitting to it. , ! 

I I Some who inhabit this street are in the docks, some | 

' ! in the gasworks, some in one or other of the few ship- j 

I i building yards that yet survive on the Thames. Two I 

I I families in a house is the general rule, for there are six | • 

i I rooms behind each set of holes ; this, unless "young men : 

I j lodgers" are taken in, or there are grown sons paying for .' 

• bed and board. As for the grown daughters, tfiey marry i 
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I as soon as may be. Domestic service is a social descent, , 
I and little under millinery and dressmaking is compati- 
; ble with self-respect. The general servant may be 
I , caught young among the turnings at the end where • 
I mangling is done ; and the factory girls live still further ; 
. off, in places skirting slums. 

Every morning at half -past five there is a curious ' 
! demonstration. The street resounds with thunderous 
i ' knockings, repeated upon door after door, and ac- ' \ 
{ knowledged ever by a muffled shout from within. These 

> . signals are the work of the night-watchman or the early ' 
policeman, or both, and they summon the sleepers to go i 

• forth to the docks, the gasworks and the ship-yards. To 
I ' be awakened in this wise costs fourpence a week, and 

I for this fourpence a fierce rivalry rages between night- 
! watchmen and policemen. The night-watchman — a sort 
of by-blow of the ancient "Charley," and himself a fast 
\ vanishing quantity — is the real professional performer ; 
t but he goes to the wall, because a large connection must 

■ be worked if the pursuit is to pay at fourpence a knocker. 

• Now, it is not easy to bang at two knockers three-quar- 
I ters of a mile apart, and a hundred others lying between, , 

all punctually at half-past five. Wherefore, the police- 
man to whom the fourpence is but a perquisite, and who 
is content with a smaller round, is rapidly supplanting , 
' the night-watchman, whose cry of "Past nine o'clock," 
J as he collects orders in the evening, is now seldom 

■ heard. 
, The knocking and the shouting pass, and there comes 

the noise of opening and shutting of doors, and a datter- 
' ing away to the docks, the gasworks and the ship-yards. 
Later, more door-shutting is heard, and then the trotting 
of sorrow-laden little feet along the grim street to the 
! grim Board School three grim streets off. Then silence, 
save for a subdued sound of scrubbing here and there, , 

and the puny squall of croupy infants. After this, a nev; i 
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trotting of little feet to docks, gasworks and ship-yards 
with father's dinner in a basin and a red handkerchief, 
and so to the Board School again. More muffled scrub- 
bing and more squalling, and perhaps a feeble attempt 
or two at decorating the blankness of a square hole here 
and there by pouring water into a grimy flower-pot full 
of dirt. Then comes the trot of little feet toward the 
oblong holes, heralding the slower tread of sooty arti- 
sans; a smell of bloater up and down; nightfall; the 
fighting of boys in the streets, perhaps of men at the 
comer near the beer shop;* sleep. And this is the record 
of a day in this street ; and every day is hopelessly the 
same. 

Every day, that is, but Sunday. On Sunday morn- 
ing a smell of cooking floats round the corner from the 
half -shut baker's, and the little feet trot down the street 
under steaming burdens of beef, potatoes, and batter 
pudding — ^the lucky little feet these, with Sunday boots 
on them, when father is in good work and has brought 
home all his money; not the poor little feet in worn 
shoes, carrying little bodies in the threadbare clothes of 
all the week, when father is out of work, or ill, or drunk, 
and the Sunday cooking may very easily be done at home 
— if there be any to do. 

On Sunday morning one or two heads of families 
appear in wonderful black suits, with unnumbered 
creases and wrinklings at the seams. At their sides 
and about their heels trot the unresting little feet, and 
from under painful little velvet caps and straw hats 
stare solemn little faces toweled to a polish. Thus dis- 
posed and arrayed, they fare gravely through the grim 
little streets to a grim Little Bethel where are gathered 
together others in like garb and attendance ; and for two 
hours they endure the frantic menace of hell-fire. 

Most of the men, however, lie in shirt and trousers on 
their beds and read the Sunday paper; while some are 
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driven forth — for they hinder the housework — ^to loaf, " 
and await the opening of the beer shop round the comer. . 
Thus goes Sunday in this street, and every Sunday is 
the same as every other Sunday, so that one monotony 
is broken with another. For the women, however, Sun- 
• day is much as other days, except that there is rather 
more work for them. The break in their round of the 
week is washing day. 

No event in the outer world makes any impression 
in this street. Nations may rise, or may totter in ruin; 
but here the colorless day will work through its twenty- 
four hours just as it did yesterday, and just as it will 
to-morrow. Without there may be party strife, wars • 
and rumors of wars, public rejoicings; but the trotting 
of the little feet will be neither quickened nor stayed. 
Those quaint little women, the girl-children of this , i 
street, who use a motherly management toward all 
girl-things younger than themselves, and toward all ' i 
boys as old or older, with "Bless the child!" or "Drat 
the children!" — ^those quaint little women will still go I 
marketing with big baskets, and will regard the price of * 
bacon as chief among human considerations. Nothing , 
disturbs this street — nothing but a strike. , 

Nothing laughs here — ^life is too serious a thing; no- ' ■ 
bo^ sings. There was once a woman who sang — a | ' 
young wife from the country. But she bore children, j 
and her voice cracked Then her man died, and she 
sang no more. They took away her home, and with her 
children about her skirts she left this street forever. * ', 

m 

The other women did not think much of her. She was ' 
*Tielpless." 
: One of the square holes in this street— one of the ■ 

', • single, ground-floor holes — is found, on individual ex- 
amination, to differ from the others. There has been 
I an attempt to make it into a shop-window. Half a dozen J | 

candles, a few sickly sugar-sticks, certain shriveled ■ ; 
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bloaters, some bootlaces, and a bundle or two of fire- 
wood, compose a stock which at night is sometimes 
lighted by a little paraffine lamp in a tin sconce, and 
sometimes by a candle. A widow lives here — a gaunt, 
bony widow, with sunken, red eyes. She has 
other sources of income than the candles and 
the bootlaces; she washes and chars all day, and she 
sews cheap shirts at night. Two "young men lodgers," 
moreover, sleep upstairs, and the children sleep in the 
back room; she herself is supposed not to sleep at all. 
The policeman does not knock here in the morning — ^the 
widow wakes the lodgers herself; and nobody in the 
street behind ever looks out of window before going to 
bed, no matter how late, without seeing a light in the 
widow's room where she plies her needle. She is a 
quiet woman, who speaks little with her neighbors, hav- 
ing other things to do: a woman of pronounced char- 
acter, to whom it would be unadvisable— even dangerous 
— to offer coals or blankets. Hers was the strongest 
contempt for the helpless woman who sang: a contempt 
whose added bitterness might be traced to its source. 
For when the singing woman was marketing, from 
which door of the pawnshop had she twice met the 
widow coming forth? 

This is not a dirty street, taken as a whole. The 
widow's house is one of the cleanest, and the widow's 
children match the house. The one house cleaner than 
the widow's is ruled by a despotic Scotchwoman, who 
drives every hawker off her whitened step, and rubs her 
door handle if a hand have rested on it The Scotch- 
woman has made several attempts to accommodate 
"young men lodgers," but they have ended in shrill 
rows. 

There is no house without children in this street, and 
the number of them grows ever and ever greater. Nine- 
tenths of the doctor's visits are on this account alone, 
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and his appearances are the chief matter of such con- 
versation as the women make across the fences. One 
after another the little strangers come to live through 
lives as flat and colorless as the day's life in this street. 
Existence dawns, and the doctor- watchman's door knock 
resounds along the row of rectangular holes. Then a 
muffled cry announces that a small new being has come 
to trudge and sweat its way in the appointed groove. 
Later the trotting of little feet and the school ; the mid- 
day play hour, when love peeps even into this street; 
after that more trotting of little feet — strange little 
feet, new little feet — ^and the scrubbing, and the squalling 
and the barren flower-pot; the end of the sooty day's 
work; the last home-coming; nightfall; sleep. 

When love's light falls into some comer of the street, 
it falls at an early hour of this mean life, and is itself, 
but a dusty ray. It falls early, because it is the sole 
bright thing which the street sees, and is watched for and 
counted on. Lads and lasses, awkwardly arm-in-arm, go 
pacing up and down this street, before the natural inter- 
est in marbles and doll's houses would have left them in 
a brighter place. They are "keeping company;" the 
manner of which proceeding is indigenous — is a custom 
native to the place. The young people first "walk out" 
in pairs. There is no exchange of promises, no troth- 
plight, no engagement, no love-talk. They patrol the 
' streets side by side, usually in silence, sometimes with 
I fatuous chatter. There are no dances, no tennis, no 
water-parties, no picnics to bring them together ; so they 
must walk out, or be unacquainted. If two of them 
grow dissatisfied with each other's company, nothing is 
easier than to separate and walk out with somebody 
else. When by these means each has found a fit mate 
(or thinks so), a ring is bought, and the addedassociation 
becomes a regular engagement; but this is not until the 
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• walking out has endured for many months. The two ; t 
t . stages of courtship are spoken of indiscriminately as 
\ . "keeping company/' but a very careful distinction is 

■ 

I drawn between them by the parties concerned. Never- 

theless, in the walking-out period it would be almost as i 
great a breach of faith for either to walk out with more > 

I than one, as it would be if the full engagement had been 

I made. And love-making in this street is a dreary thing, 

when one thinks of love-making in other places. It 
begins — and it ends — too soon. 

Nobody from this street goes to the theater. That 
would mean a long journey, and it would cost money 
which might buy bread and beer and boots. For those, 
too, who wear black Sunday suits it would be sinful. 
Nobody reads poetry or romance. The very words are 

{ foreign. A Sunday paper in some few houses provides 

such reading as this street is disposed to achieve. Now 

• and again a penny novel has been found among the 
private treasures of a growing daughter, and has been 

* wrathfully confiscated. For the air of this street is un- J 
! favorable to the ideal. 

1 Yet there are aspirations. There has lately come into i 

i ' the street a young man lodger who belongs to a Mutual 
j Improvement Society. Membership in this society is re- . ! 

garded as a sort of learned degree, and at its meetings I 

i debates are held and papers smugly read by lamentably ^ 

i . self-satisfied young men lodgers, whose only prepara- ■ | 
tion for debating and writing is a fathomless ignorance. ) 

For ignorance is the inevitable portion of dwellers here; 
\ seeing nothing, reading nothing, and considering noth- 

* ing. 
Where in the East End lies this street? Everywhere. 

. The hundred-and-fifty yards is only a link in a long 
. and a mightily tangled chain — is only a turn in a tortuous 

• maze. This street of the square holes is hundreds of 
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miles long. That it is planned in short lengths is true, 
but there is no other way in the world that can more 
properly be called a single street, because of its dismal 
lack of accent, its sordid uniformity* its utter remote- 
ness from delight 
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Somewhere in the register was written the name 
Elizabeth Hunt; but seventeen years after the entry 
the spoken name was Lizerunt. Lizerunt worked at a 
pickle factory, and appeared abroad in an elaborate and 
shabby costume, usually supplemented by a white apron. 
Withal she was something of a beauty. That is to say 
her cheeks were very red, her teeth were very large and 
white, her nose was small and snub, and her fringe was 
long and shiny; while her face, new- washed, was sus- 
ceptible of a high polish. Many such girls are married 
at sixteen, but Lizerunt was belated, and had never a 
bloke at all. 

Billy Chope was a year older than Lizertmt. He wore 
a billycock with a thin brim and a permanent dent in the 
crown; he had a bobtail coat, with the collar turned up 
at one side and down at the other, as an expression of in- 
dependence; between his meals he carried his hands in 
his breeches' pockets ; and he lived with his mother, who 
mangled His conversation with Lizerunt consisted 
long of perfunctory nods; but great things happened 
this especial Thursday evening, as Lizerunt, making for 
home, followed the fading red beyond the furthermost 
end of Commercial Road. For Billy Chope, slouching 
in the opposite direction, lurched across the pavement as 
they met, and taking the nearer hand from his pocket, 
caught and twisted her arm, bumping her against the 
wall. 
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I "Garn," said Lizerunt, greatly pleased; "le* go!" For 

I she knew that this was love, 

j "Where yer auf to. Lizer?" 

" *Ome, o' course, cheeky. Le' go ;" and she snatched 
— ^in vain — at Billy's hat. ■ 

Billy let go, and capered in front of her. She feigned i 
to dodge by him, careful not to be too quick, because j 
affairs were developing. I 

"I say, Lizer," said Billy, stopping his dance and be- | 
I coming business-like, **goin' anywhere Monday?" 
' "Not along o* you, cheeky; you go 'long o' Heller 

■ w 

Dawson, like wot you did Easter." 
"Blow Beller Dawson; she ain't no good. I'm goln' 
f ■ on the Flats. G>me ?" 

■ I 

I Lizerunt, delighted but derisive, ended with a promise 

• to "see." The bloke had come at last, and she walked 

' home with the feeling of having taken her degree. She 
I had half assured herself of it two days before, when 

j Sam Cardew threw an orange peel at her» but went away • 

I after a little prancing on the pavement Sam was a : 

smarter fellow than Billy, and earned his own living; 
probably his attentions were serious; but one must pre- 
fer the bird in hand. As for Billy Chope, he went his . 
; way, resolved himself to take home what mangling he 
I should find his mother had finished, and stick to the . 
, money; also, to get all he ^could from her by blandishing i 
I and bullying, that the jaunt to Wanstead Flats might be | 
adequately done. i 

There is no other fair like Whit Monday's on Wan- ' ! 
: stead Flats. Here is a square mile and more of open I 
I land where you may howl at large ; here is no danger of | 
i losing yourself as in Epping Forest; the public houses . 
i are always with you; shows, shies, swings, merry-go- . 
' rounds, fried fish stalls, donkeys are packed closer than • 
on Hampstead Heath; the ladies' tormentors are larger | 
and their contents smell worse than at any other fair. • 
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Also, you may be drunk and disorderly without being , 

locked up» — for the stations won't hold everybody, — and 
when all else has palled, you may set fire to the turf. 
Hereinto Billy and Lizerunt projected themselves from 
the doors of the Holly Tree on Whit Monday morning. , 

But through hours on hours of fried fish and half-pints 
both were conscious of a deficiency. For the hat of 
Lizerunt was brown and old; plush it was not, and its 
I feather was a mere foot long and of a very rusty black. 

! Now, it is not decent for a factory girl from Limehouse 

to go bank-holidaying under any but a hat of plush, 
very high in the crown, of a wild blue or a wilder green, 
and carrying withal an ostrich feather, pink or scarlet or 
what not; a feather that springs from the fore-part, ' 

climbs the crown, and drops as far down the shoulders 
as may be. Lizerunt knew this, and, had she had no 
bloke, would have stayed at home. But a chance is a 
chance. As it was, only another such hapless girl could 
measure her bitter envy of the feathers about her, or 
i I would so joyfully have gfiven an ear for the proper 
I t splendor. Billy, too, had a vague impression, muddled 
: by but not drowned in half-pints, that some degree of 

plush was condign to the occasion and to his own ex- 
penditure. Still, there was no quarrel; and the pair 

I 

i walked and ran with arms about each other's necks; . 

I and Lizerunt thumped her bloke on the back at proper 

I intervals; so that the affair went regularly on the 

I whole, although, in view of Lizerunt's shortcomings, 

I Billy did not insist on the customary exchange of hats. 

Everything, I say, went well and well enough until | 

; Billy bought a ladies' tormentor and began to squirt it 

I at Lizerunt. For then Lizerunt went scampering madly, 

with piercing shrieks, until her bloke was left some 
I little way behind, and Sam Cardew, turning up at that 

> moment and seeing her running alone in the crowd, 

threw his arms about her waist and swung her round 
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him again and again, as he floundered gallantly this way j 

and that, among the shies and the hokey-pokey barrows. 
' " 'Ullo, Lizer I Where are y' a-coming' to? If I 'adn't ! 

J laid 'old o' ye— I" But here Billy Chope arrived to de- ' 
, mand what the 'ell Sam Cardew was doing with his gal. ' 
' ; Now Sam was ever readier for a fight than Billy was; , « 
I ; but the sum of Billy's half pints was large; wherefore 

I the fight began. On the skirt of an hilarious ring, ; 

Lizerunt, after some small outcry, triumphed aloud. ■ 

Four days before, she had no bloke ; and here she stood 
with two, and those two fighting for her! Here in the 
public gaze, on the Flats ! For almost five minutes she ' t 
was Helen of Troy. 
And in much less time Billy tasted repentance. The . l 
' haze of half-pints was dispelled, and some teeth went : 

with it. Presently, whimpering and with a bloody muz- 
zle, he rose and made a running kick at the other. Then, . ) 
being thwarthed in a bolt, he flung himself down ; and it 
was like to go hard with him at the hands of the crowd. 
Punch you may on Wanstead Flats, but execration and 
worse is your portion if you kick anybody except your 
wife. But as the ring closed, the helmets of two police- 
men were seen to be working in over the surrounding 
heads and Sam Cardew, quickly assuming his coat, 
turned away with such an air of blamelessness as is 
practicable with a damaged eye ; while Billy went off un- 
I heeded in an opposite direction. 

Lizerunt and her new bloke went the routine of half- ' I 

pints and merry-go-rounds and were soon on right I 

' thumping terms ; and Lizerunt was as well satisfied with 

' the issue as she was proud of the adventure. Billy was 

I all very well; but Sam was better. She resolved to 

draw him for a feathered hat before next bank holiday. 

So the sun went down on her and her bloke hanging on 

each other's necks and straggling toward the Romford 
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Road with shouts and choruses. The rest was tram- 



• 



! car, Bow Music Hall, half-pints, and darkness. ' 

j Billy took home his wounds, and his mother, having ; 
' moved his wrath by asking their origin, sought refuge 
' with a neighbor. He accomplished his revenge in two \ 

installments. Two nights later Lizerunt was going with 

- a jug of beer; when somebody sprang from a dark cor- \ 

I ner, landed her under the ear, knocked her sprawling, 

I and made off to the sound of her lamentations. She did ' 

i not see who it was, but she knew; and next day Sam 

' Cardew was swearing he'd break Billy's back. He did ' 

' not, however, for that same evening a gang of seven or - 

eight fell on him with sticks and belts. (They were , 

, Causeway chaps, while Sam was a Brady's Laner, which ) | 

would have been reason enough by itself, even if Billy I { 

I Chope had not been one of them.) Sam did his best for ] \ 

a burst through and a run, but they pulled and battered ^ 

him down; and they kicked him about the head, and } * 

they kicked him about the belly ; and they took to their * ! 

• heels when he was speechless and still. ' 

He lay at home for near four weeks, and whc!h he . ; 
stood up again it was in many bandages. Lizerunt came ; ' 
often to his bedside, and twice she brought an orange. 
On these occasions there was much talk of vengeance. 
But the weeks went on. It was a month since Sam had 
left his bed; and Lizerunt was getting a little tired of 
bandages. Also, she had begun to doubt and to consider j 
bank holiday — scarce a fortnight off. For Sam was 
stone broke, and a plush hat was further away than 
; ever. And all through the later of these weeks Billy 

I Chope was harder than ever on his mother, and she, well 
knowing that if he helped her by taking home the wash j 
he would pocket the money at the other end, had taken . 
I . to finishing and delivering it in his absence ; and, threats | 
. I failing to get at the money, Billy Chope was impelled to 
I punch her head and gripe her by the throat. 
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There was a milliner's window, with a show of noth- 
ing but fashionable plush-and-feather hats, and Lizerunt 
was lingering hereabouts one evening, when some one 
took her by the waist, and some one said, "Which d'yer 
like, Lizer? — The yuller un?" 

Lizerunt turned and saw that it was Billy. She pulled 
herself away, and backed off, sullen and distrustful. 
"Gam," she said. 

j "Straight," said Billy, "I'll sport yer one. * * ♦ 

I No kid, I will." 

I "Gam," said Lizerunt once more, "Wot yer gittin' 

• at now?" 

< But presently, being convinced that bashing wasn't 

in it, she approached less guardedly ; and she went away 

! ) with a paper bag and the reddest of all the plushes and 
the bluest of all the feathers; a hat that challenged all 

• the Flats the next bank holiday, a hat for which no girl 
I need have hesitated to sell her soul. As for Billy, why, 
! he was as good as another; and you can't have every- 
thing; and Sam Cardew, with his bandages and his 

; gmnts and groans, was no great catch after all. 

This was the wooing of Lizerunt ; for in a few months 
she and Billy married under the blessing of a benignant 
rector, who periodically set aside a day for free wed- 
dings, and, on principle, encouraged early matrimony. 

; And they lived with Billy's mother. 

I uzek's first 

I 

■ 

When Billy Chope married Lizerunt there was a 

I small rejoicing. There was no wedding-party; 

I because it was considered that what there might be to 

! drink would be better in the family. Lizerunt's father 

I ' was not, and her mother felt no interest in the affair; 

I I not having seen her daughter for a year, and happening. 

at the time, to have a month's engagement in respect of 
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a drunk and disorderly. So that there were but three 
of them ; and Billy Chope got exceedingly tipsy early in 
the day ; and in the evening his bride bawled a continual 
chorus, which his mother, influenced by that unwonted 
quartern of gin the occasion sanctioned, wept dismally 
over her boy, who was much too far gone to resent it 

His was the chief reason for rejoicing. For Lizerunt 
had always been able to extract ten shillings a week from 
the pickle factory, and it was to be presumed that as 
Lizer Chope her earning capacity would not diminish, 
and the wages would make a very respectable addition 
to the precarious revenue, depending on the mangle, that 
Billy extorted from his mother. As for Lizer, she was 
married. That was the considerable thing; for she was 
but a few months short of eighteen, and that, as you 
know, is a little late. 

Of course there were quarrels very soon ; for the new 
Mrs. Chope, less submissive at first than her mother-in- 
law, took a little breaking in, and a liberal renewal of 
the manual treatment once applied in her courting days. 
But the quarrels between the women were comforting to 
Billy, a diversion and a source of better service. 

As soon as might be Lizer took the way of woman- 
kind. This circumstance brought an unexpected half- 
crown from the evangelical rector who had married the 
couple gratis; for recognizing Billy in the street by ac- 
cident, and being told of Mrs. Chope's prospects, as well 
as that Billy was out of work (a fact undeniable), he 
reflected that his principles did on occasion lead to dis- 
comfort of a material sort. And Billy, to whose com- 
prehension the half-crown opened a new field of receipt, 
would doubtless have long remained a client of the 
rector, had not that zealot hastened to discover a vacancy 
for a warehouse porter, the oflFer of presentation where- 
unto alienated Billy Chope forever. But there were 
meetings and demonstrations of the Unemployed; and 
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- it was said that shillings had been given away; and, as 
being at a meeting in a street was at least as amusing 
as being in a street where there was no meeting, Billy 
I often went, on the off chance. But his lot was chiefly 

disappointment, wherefore he became more especially 
! careful to furnish himself ere he left home. 

i I For certain weeks cash came less freely than ever 
I from the two women. Lizer spoke of providing for the 

necessities of the expected child; a manifestly absurd 
procedure, as Billy pointed out, since, if they were tm- 
able to clothe or feed it, the duty would fall on its grand- 
mother. That was law, and nobody could get over it. 
But even with this argument, a shilling cost him many 
more demands and threats than it had used, and a deal 
more general trouble. 

At last Lizer ceased from going to the pickle factory, 
and could not even help Billy's mother at the mangle for 
long. This lasted for near a week, when Billy, rising at 
ten with a bad mouth, resolved to stand no nonsense, 
and demanded two shillings. 

"Two bob? Wot for?" Lizer asked. 

" 'Cos I want it. None o' yer lip." 

"Ain't got it," said Lizer sulkily. 

"That's a bleed'n' lie." 

"Lie yerself." 

"I'll break y'in 'arvcs, ye blasted 'eifer I" He ran at 
her throat and forced her back over a chair. "I'll pull 
yer face auf I If y* don't give me the money, gawblimy, 
ni do for ye !" 

Lizer strained and squalled. "Le' go'. You'll kill me 
an' the kid tool" she grunted hoarsely. Billy's mother 
ran in and threw her arms about him, dragging him 
away. "Don't, Billy," she said, in terror. "Don't, Billy— 
■ not now! You'll get in trouble. Come away I She 
might go auf, an' you'd get in trouble 1" 

Billy Chope flung his wife over and turned to his 
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mother. "Take yer 'ands auf me," he said ; "go on, or 
I'll gi' ye somethin' for yerself." And he punched her in 
the breast by way of illustration. 

"You shall 'ave what I've got, Billy, if it's money," 
the mother said. "But don't go an' git yerself in trouble, 
don't Wm a shillin' do?" 

"No, it won't. Think I'm a bloomin' kid? I mean 
'avin' two bob this momin'." 

"I was a-keepin' it for the rent, Billy, but — " , 

"Yus; think o' the bleed'n' lan'lord 'fore me.doncher?" 
And he pocketed the two shillings. "I ain't settled with 
you yut, my gal," he added to Lizer; "mikin* about at 
'ome an' 'idin' money. You wait a bit. 

Lizer had climbed into an erect position, and, gravid 
and slow, had got as far as the passage. Mistaking this 
for a safe distance, she replied with defiant railings. 
Billy made for her with a kick that laid her on the lower « 
stairs, and, swinging his legs round his mother as she 
obstructed him, entreating him not to get in trouble, he ■ 
attempted to kick again in a more telling spot. But a 
movement among the family upstairs and a tap at the 
door hinted of interference, and he took himself off. i 

Lizer lay doubled up on the stairs, howling; but her 
only articulate cry was, — "Gawd 'elp me, it's comin' !" 

Billy went to the meeting of the Unemployed, and 
cheered a proposal to storm the Tower of London. But ; 
he did not join the procession following a man with a 
handkerchief on a stick, who promised destruction to 
every policeman in his path, for he knew the fate of such 
processions. With a few others he hung about the near- . 
est tavern for a while, on the chance of the advent of a 
flush sailor from St Katharine's, disposed to treat out-o'- 
workers. Then he went alone to a quieter beer house 
and took a pint or two at his own expense. A 
glance down the music hall bills hanging in 
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) ; the bar having given him a notion for the evening, he 

: bethought himself of dinner, and made for home. 

The front door was open, and in the first room, where 

the mangle stood, there were no signs of dinner. And 

I this was at three o'clock! Billy pushed into the room 

behind, demanding why. 

, t "Billy," Lizer said faintly from her bed, "look at the 

baby !" 

I ' Something was moving feebly under a flannel petti- 

: coat. Billy pulled the petticoat aside, and said, — "That ? 

I Well, it ti a measly snipe." It was a blind, hairless 

j homunculus, short of a foot long, with a skinny face set 

^ • in a great skull. There was a black bruise on one side 

; : from hip to armpit. Billy dropped the petticoat and 

\ • said: "Where's my dinner?" 

j , "I dunno," Lizer responded hazily. "Wot's the time ?** 

' "Time? Dont try to kid me. You git up; go on. I 

want my dinner." 

"Mother's gittin' it, I think," said Lizer. "Doctor had 

. to slap 'im like anythink 'fore *e*d cry. 'E don't cry now 

i" much. 'E " 

"Go on; out ye git. I don' want no more damn jaw. 

Git my dinner." 

"I'm a-gittin' of it, Billy," his mother said, at the 

door. She had begun when he first entered. "It won't 

> be a minute." 

* "You come 'ere; y'aint alwis s' ready to do *er work, 

; are ye? She ain't no call to stop there no longer, an' I 

owe 'er one for this morning.' Will ye git out, or shall I 

• kick ye?" 

' "She can't, Billy," his mother said. And Lizer 

sniveled and said: "You're a damn brute. Y'ought tu 

} I be bleedin' well booted." 

But Billy had her by the shoulders and began to haul ; 

and again his mother besought him to remember what he 

might bring upon himself. At this moment the doctor's 
» r 
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dispenser, a fourth-year London Hospital student of 
many inches, who had been washing his hands in the 
kitchen, came in. For a moment he failed to compre- 
hend the scene. Then he took Billy Chope by the collar, 
hauled him pell-mell along the passage, kicked him 
(hard) into the gutter, and shut the door. 

When he returned to the room, Lizer, sitting up and 
holding on by the bed-frame, gasped hysterically: "Ye 
bleedin' makeshift, Td 'ave yer liver out if I could reach 
ye I You touch my 'usband, ye long pisenin' 'ound you ! 
Ow !" And, infirm of aim, she flung a cracked tea-cup 
at his head. Billy's mother said: "Y'ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, you low blaggard. If 'is father was 
alive 'e'd knock yer 'ead auf. Call yourself a doctor — 
a passel o' boys ! Git out I Go out o' my 'ouse or Fll give 
y'in charge !" 

"But— why, hang it, he'd have killed her." Then to 
Lizer: "Lie down." 

"Sha'n't lay down. Keep auf I if you com near me 
ril corpse ye. You go while ye* re safe?" 

The dispenser appealed to Billy's mother. "For God's 
sake make her lie down. She'll kill herself. I'll go. 
Perhaps the doctor had better come." And he went, 
leaving the coast clear for Billy Giope to return and 
avenge his kicking. 

A CHANGE OF CIKCUMSTANCES 

Lizer was some months short of twenty-one when 
her third child was bom. The pickle factory 
had discarded her some time before and since that her 
trade had consisted in odd jobs of charing. Odd jobs of 
charing have a shade the better of a pickle factory in 
the matter of respectability but they are precarious and 
they are worse paid at that In the East End they are 
sporadic and few. Moreover, it is in thc_ household 
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J * where paid help is a rarity that the bitterness of serv- . * 
J ■ itude is felt. Also, the uncertainty and irregularity of \ 

the returns were a trouble to Billy Qiope. He was 
never sure of having got them all. It might be nine- 
pence, or a shilling or eighteenpence. Once or twice, to ' 
I his knowledge, it had been half a crown, from a chance ■ 
job at a doctor's or a parson's and once it was three . 
I shillings. That it might be half a crown or three shil- ' 

^ lings again, and that some of it was being kept back, ' 

I ■ was ever the suspicion evoked by Lizer's evening hom- 
I ing. Plainly, with these fluctuating and uncertain reve- 

nues, more bashing than ever was needed to insure the 
extraction of the last copper; empty-handedness called 
for bashing on its own account; so that it was often i 

Lizer's hap to be refused a job because of a black eye. 
Lizer's self was scarcely what it had been. The red 
I • of her cheeks, once bounded only by the eyes and the 
I mouth, had shrunk to a spot in the depth of each hollow ; 

I gaps had been driven in her big white teeth; even the ' 

I ' snub nose had run to a point, and the fringe hung dry 
and ragged, while the bodily outline was as a sack's. 
; At home, the children lay in her arms or tumbled at her 

. ' heels, puling and foul. Whenever she was near it, there 
j • was the mangle to be turned; for lately Billy's mother . 
\ had exhibited a strange weakness, sometimes collapsing 

with a gasp in the act of brisk or prolonged exertion, 
and often leaning on whatever stood hard by and grasp- ; 
ing at her side. This ailment she treated, when she had 
^wopence, in such terms as made her smell of gin and j 
peppermint; and more than once this circumstance had | 
• inflamed the breast of Billy her son, who was morally i 
I angered by this boozing away of money that was really { 
I his, j 

Lizer's youngest, being seven or eight months old, j 
was mostly taking care of itself, when Billy made a , 
welcome discovery after a hard and pinching day. The 
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night was full of blinding wet, and the rain beat on the 
window as on a drum. Billy sat over a small fire in the 
front room smoking his pipe, while his mother folded 
clothes for delivery. He stamped twice on the hearth, 
and then, drawing off his boot, he felt inside it. It was 
a nail. The poker-head made a good anvil, and, looking 
about for a hammer, Billy bethought him of a brick from 
the mangle. He rose, and, lifting the lid of the weight- 
box, groped about among the clinkers and the other 
ballast till he came upon a small but rather heavy paper 
parcel. 

"'Ere — wot's this?" he said, and pulled it out. 

His mother, whose back had been turned, hastened 
across the room, hand to breast (it had got to be her 
habit). 

"What is it, Billy?" she said. "Not that; there's 
nothing there. 1*11 get anything you want, Billy." 

And she made a nervous catch at the screw of paper. 
But Billy fended her off and tore the package open. It 
was money, arranged in little columns of farthings, 
half-pence and threepenny pieces, with a few sixpences, 
a shilling or two, and a single half sovereign. 

"Oh," said Billy, "this is the game, is it? 'idin' money 
in the mangle ! Got any more ?" And he hastily turned 
the brick-bats. 

"No, Billy, don't take that— don't!" implored his 
mother. "There'll be some money for them things when 
they go 'ome— 'ave that. I'm savin* it, Billy, for some- 
thing partic'ler ; s'elp me Gawd, I am, Billy." 

"Yus," replied Billy, raking diligently among the 
clinkers, "savin* it for a good ol' booze. An' now you 
won't *ave one. Bleedin* nice thing, *idin* money away 
from your own son!** 

"It ain't for that, Billy, s'elp me. it ain't ; it's case any- 
think 'appens to me. On y to put me away decent, Billy, 
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that's all. We niever know, an' you'll be glad of it t'elp 

bury me if I should go any time — " 
'1*11 be glad of it now/' answered Billy, who had it in 
j his pocket; an' I've got it. You ain't a dyin' sort, you 

ain*t; an' if you was, the parish *ud soon tuck you up. 

I P'raps you'll be straighter about money after this." 

I "Let me 'ave some, then — you can't want it alL Give 

I I 

, me some, an' then 'ave the money for the things. There's 

ten dozen and seven, and you can take 'em yourself if ye 

I "Wot, in this 'ere rain? Not me! I bet I'd 'ave the 

I money if I wanted it without that. 'Ere, change these ' 

'ere fardens at the draper's w'en you go out ; there's two , > 
bob's worth an' a penn'orth; I don't want to bust my j 

pockets wi' them." j 

' While they spoke Lizer had come in from the back 

, ' room. But she said nothing; she rather busied herself 
with a child she had in her arms. When Billy's mother, 

_ ■ ■ 

despondent and tearful, had tramped out into the rain \ 

with a pile of clothes in an oilcloth wrapper, she said, i 

I . sulkily, without looking up: . 

"You might 'a' let 'er kep' that ; you git all you want." J 

I At another time this remonstrance would have pro- i 

' voked active hostilities ; but now, with the money about * 

' him, Billy was complacently disposed. I 

"You shutcher 'ead," he said ; "I got this, any'ow. She j 

can make it up out o' my rent if she likes." 
, This last remark was a joke, and he chuckled as he 

■ made it. For Billy's rent was a simple fiction, devised, ' 

I on the suggestion of a smart canvasser, to give him a * 

parliamentary vote. i 

J That night Billy and Lizer slept, as usual, in the bed i 

in the back room, where the two younger children also ! • 

were. Billy's mother made a bedstead nightly with three 

j chairs and an old trunk in the front room by the mangle, j \ 

and the eldest child lay in a floor-bed near her. Early in ■ ' 
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', ! the morning Lizer awoke at a sudden outcry of the little , \ 
• creature. He clawed at the handle till he opened the ■ 

door, and came staggering and tiunbling into the room ' • 
' with screams of terror. 

. "Wring *is blasted neck/' his father grunted, sleepily. \ 

: "Wofs the kid 'owlin' for?" 

"Fs 'fraid o' g'anny — Fs 'f'aid o* g'anny!" was all the i 
child could say; and when he had said it, he fell to 
screaming once more. 
* Lizer rose and went to the next room; and straight- • 

ff way came a scream from her, also. ; 

"Oh, oh, Billy! Billy! Oh, my Gawd! Billy, come . ! 
'ere !" ■ 

And Billy, fully startled, followed in Lizer's wake. 
f He blundered in, rubbing his eyes, and saw. 

i Stark on her back in the huddled bed of old wrappers ' 

and shawls lay his mother. The outline of her poor face i 

— strained in an upward stare of painful surprise — stood , ; 
: - sharp and meager against the black of the grate beyond. I 
But the muddy old skin was white and looked cleaner . 
than its wont, and many of the wrinkles were gone. 

Billy Chope, half-way across the floor, recoiled from . 
the corpse, and glared at it pallidly from the doorway. ■ 
I "Good Gawd!" he croaked faintly, "is she dead?" 

I Seized by a fit of shuddering breaths, Lizer sank on 

I ' the floor, and, with her head across the body, presently ' 

. broke into a storm of hysterical blubbering, while Billy, 
1 I white and dazed, dressed hurriedly and got out of the , > 
I house. ' 

I He was at home as little as might be until the cor- * 

. oner's officer carried away the body two days later. . \ 
, When he came for his meals, he sat doubtful and queru- } 

■ lous in the matter of the front room door's being shut. I 

■ The dead once clear away, however, he resumed his 
' faculties and clearly saw that here was a bad change for 

the worse. There was the mangle, but who was to 
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work it? If Lizer did, there would be no more charing 
jobs — ^a clear loss of one-third of his income And it 
was not at all certain that the people who had given 
their mangling to his mother would give it to Lizer. 
Indeed, it was pretty sure that many would not, because 
mangling is a thing given by preference to widows, and 
many widows of the neighborhood were perpetually 
competing for it. Widows, moreover, had the first call 
in most odd jobs whereunto Lizer might turn her hand; 
an injustice whereon Billy meditated with bitterness. 

The inquest was formal and unremarked, the medi- 
cal officer having no difficulty in certifying a natural 
death from heart disease. The bright idea of a collection 
among the jury, which Billy communicated, with pitiful 
representations, to the coroner's officer, was brutally 
swept aside by that functionary, made cunning by much 
experience. So the inquest brought him naught save 
disappointment and a sense of injury. * * * 

The mangling orders fell away as suddenly and com- 
pletely as he had feared ; they were duly absorbed among 
the local widows. Neglect the children as Lizer might, 
she could no longer leave them as she had done. Things, 
then, were bad with Billy, and neither threats nor thumps 
could evoke a shilling now. 

It was more than Billy could bear, so that, " 'Ere," he 
said one night, "I've 'ad enough o' this. You go and 
get some money ; go on." 

"Goan'git it?" replied Lizer. "Oh, yus. That's easy, 
ain't it? *Go an* git it,' says you. 'Ow?" 

"An/ow — I don' care. Go on." 

"Wy," replied Lizer, lodking up with wide eyes, "d'ye 
think I can go an' pick it up In the street?" 

"Course you can. Plenty others does, don't they?" 

"Gawd, Billy ♦ ♦ ♦ wot d'ye mean?" 

"Wot I say; plenty others does it. Go on— you ain't 
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I I SO bleed'in' innocent as all that Go an' see Sam Car- 
I dew. Go on — ^'ook it." 

Lizer, who had been kneeling at the child's floor-bed, 
rose to her feet, pale-faced and bright of eye. 

"Stow kiddin', Billy," she said. "You don't mean 
that. I'll go round to the fact'ry in the momin'; p'raps 
' they'll take me on terap'ry." 

"Damn the fact'ry." 

He pushed her into the passage. "Go on — ^you git me 
, some money, if ye don't want yer bleed'n* 'ead knocked 

. auf." 
■ There was a scuffle in the dark passage, with certain 

; blows, a few broken words, and a sob. Then the door 

I slanmied, and Lizer Chope was in the windy street. 
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III WITHOUT VISIBLE MEANS. 

All East London idled, or walked in a procession, or 
waylaid and bashed, or cried in an empty kitchen; 
for it was the autumn of the Great Strikes. One army 
of men, having been prepared, was ordered to strike— j 

and struck. Other smaller armies of men, with no 
preparation, were ordered to strike to express sympathy 
— and struck. Other armies still were ordered to strike 
because it was the fashion — ^and struck. Then many 
hands were discharged because the strikes in other 
trades left them no work. Many others carae from other 
parts in regiments to work, but remained to loaf in 
gangs; taught by the example of earlier regiments, 
•which, the situation being explained (an expression de- 
vised to include mobbings and kickings and flingings • 
into docks), had returned whence they came. So that 
East London was very noisy and largely hungry; and 
the rest of the world looked on with intense interest, 
making earnest suggestions, and comprehending noth- ! 
ing. Lots of strikers, having no strike pay and finding ' 
little nourishment in processions, started off to walk to 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool or Newcastle, where ■ 
work might be got. Along the Great North Road such 
men might be seen in silent companies of a dozen or 
twenty, now and again singly or in couples. At the tail , 
of one such gang, which gathered in the Burdett Road 
and found its way into the Enfield Road by way of ' 
Victoria Park, Clapton, and Stamford Hill, walked a \ 
little group of three: a voluble young man of thirty, a 
stolid workman rather older, and a pale, anxious little \ 
fellow, with a nasty spasmodic cough and a canvas bag of 
tools. 

The little crowd straggled over the footpath and the ' 
road, few of its members speaking, most of them keeping 
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to their places and themselves. As yet there was noth- 
ing of the tramp in the aspect of these mechanics. With 
their washed faces and well-mended clothes they might 
have been taken for a jury coming from a local inquest. 
As the streets got broken and detached, with patches of 
field between, they began to look about them. One young 
fellow in front (with no family to think of), who looked 
upon the enterprise as an amusing sort of tour, and had 
even brought an accordion, began to rebel against the 
general depression, and attempted a joke about going to 
the Alexandra Palace. But in the rear, the little man 
with the canvas bag, putting his hand abstractedly into 
his pocket, suddenly stared and stopped. He drew out 
the hand, and saw in it three shillings. 

"S'elp me," he said, "the missis is done that — shoved 
it in unbeknown when I come away ! An' she's only got 
a bob for 'erself an' the kids." He broke into a sweat of 
uneasiness. "I'll 'ave to send it back at the next post- 
office, that's all." 

"Send it back? not you!" Thus with deep scorn the 
voluble young man at his side. She'll be all right, you 
lay your life. A woman alius knows 'ow to look after 
'erself. You'll bleed'n' soon want it, an' bad. You do 
as I tell you, Joey; stick to it That's right, Dave, ain't 
it?" 

"Matter o' fancy," replied the stolid man. "My missis 
cleared my pockets out 'fore I got away. Shouldn't won- 
der at bein' sent after for leavin' 'er chargeable if I don't 
soon send some more. Women's different." 

The march continued and g^rew dustier. The cheerful 
pilgrim in front produced his accordion. At Palmer's 
Green four went straight ahead to try for work at the 
Enfield Arms Factory. The others, knowing the thing 
hopeless, turned off to the left for Potter's Bar. 

After a long silence, "Which'U be nearest, Dave," 
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asked little Joey Qayton, "Newcastle or Middles- 
borotigh ?" J 

"Middlesborough/' said Dave ; "I done it, afore." 

'Trampin' ain't so rough on a man, is it, after all?'' 
asked Joey, wistfully. "You done all right, didn't you?" 

"Got through. All depends, though it's rough enough. 
Matter o' luck. / 'ad the bad weather." 

"If I don't get a good easy job where we're goin*," i 

remarked the voluble young man, "I'll have a strike 
there too." 

"'Ave a strike there?" exclaimed Joey. "'Ow? 
Who'd call 'em out?" 

"Wy, / would. I think I'm equal to doin' it, aint I? ' j 
An' w*hen workin' men stand idle an' 'ungry in the midst i . 
o' the wealth and the lukshry an' the igstravagance 
they've produced with the sweat of their brow, why, ! 

then, feller-workmen, it's time to act ; it's time to bring J 

the nigger-drivin', bloated capitalists to their knees." 

"'Ear, 'ear," applauded Joey Qa3rton; tamely, per- 
haps, for the words were not new. "Good on yer, New- 
man!" Newman had a habit of practicing this sort of | 
thing in snatches whenever he saw the chance. He had > 
learnt the trick in a debating society, and Joey Clayton 
was always an applausive audience. There was a pause, 
the accordion started another time, and Newman tried a J 
different passage of his harangue. J 

"In the shop they call me Skulky Newman. Why? j 

"Cos I skulk o' course" ("'Ear, 'ear," dreamily — from ; 

Dave this time). "I ain't ashamed of it, my friends. . . 
I'm a miker out an' out, an' I 'ope I shall always remain | 

a miker. The less a worker does the more 'as to be im- ! 

ployed, don't they? An' the more the toilers wrings out 
o' the capitalists, don't they? Very well then, I mike, • 

an' I do it as a sacred dooty." I 

"You'll 'ave all the mikin' you want for a week or . I 
two," said Dave Burge, placidly. "Stow it" 
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At Potter's Bar the party halted and sat under a 
hedge to eat hunks of bread and cheese, or hunks of 
bread and nothing else, and to drink cold tea out of 
cans. Skulky Newman, who had brought nothing, stood 
in with his two friends. As they started anew and 
turned into the Great North Road he said, stretching 
himself and looking slyly at Joey Clayton, "If I'd got a 
bob or two Fd stand you two blokes a pint apiece." 

Joey looked troubled. "Well, as you ain't, I suppose 
I ought to," he said, uneasily, turning toward the little 
inn hard by. "Dave," he cried to Burge, who was walk- 
ing on, "won't you *ave a drink?" And, "Well, if you 
are goin* to do the toff, I ain't proud," was the slow 
reply. 

Afterward, Joey was inclined to stop at the post- 
office to send away at least two shillings. But New- 
man wouldn't. He enlarged on the improvidence of put- 
ting out of reach that which might be required on an 
emergency ; he repeated his axiom as to a woman's knack 
of keeping alive in spite of all things; and Joey de- 
termined not to send — for a day or so at any rate. 

The road got looser and dustier ; the symptoms of the 
tramp came out stronger and stronger on the gang. The 
accordion struck up from time to time, but ceased to- 
ward the end of the afternoon. The player wearied, and 
some of the older men, soon tired of walking, were 
worried by the noise. Joey Qayton, whose cough was 
aggravated by the dust, was especially tortured, after 
every fit, to hear the thing drawling and whooping the 
tune it had drawled and whooped a dozen times before ; 
but he said nothing, scarce knowing what annoyed him. 

At Hatfield Station two of the foremost picked up a 
few coppers by helping with a heavy trap-load of lug- 
gage. Up Digswell Hill the party tailed out lengthily, 
and Newman, who had been letting off a set speech, was 
fain to save his wind. The night came, clear to see and 
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sweet to smell. Between Welwyn and Codicote the com- 
pany broke up to roost in such barns as they might pos- | 
sess, all but the master of the accordion, who had stayed ' 
at a little public house at Welwyn, with the notion of •; 
earning a pot of beer and a stable-comer (or better) by - 
a tune in the tap-room. Dave Burge lighted on a lone * 
shed of thatched hurdles with loose hay in it, and New- ^ 
j man straightway curled in the snuggest corner on most ' ' 
of the hay. Dave Burge pulled some from under him, 
and having helped Joey Clayton to build a nest in the 
best place left, was soon snoring. But Joey lay awake 
all night, and sat up and coughed and turned restlessly, 
being unused to the circumstances and apprehensive of 
those months in jail, which (it is well known) are 
rancorously dealt forth among all them that sleep in * 
bams. j 
Luck provided a breakfast next morning at Codicote ; { 
for three bicyclists, going north, stood cold beef and ' • 
, bread round at The Anchor. The man with the ac- ■ 
, cordion caught up. He had made his lodging and break- 
fast and eightpence ; this had determined him to stay at 
, Hitchin, and work it for, at least a day, and then to di- ' 
' I verge into the towns and let the rest go their way. So . 
I ! beyond Hitchin there was no music. ■ I 
j I Joey Qayton soon fell slow. Newman had his idea, j | 
j and the three were left behind, and Joey staggered after 1 | 
his mates with difficulty. He lacked sleep, and he I 
lacked stamina. Dave Burge took the canvas bag, and i ] 
J there were many rests, when Newman, expressing a 1 
resolve to stick by his fellow men through thick and thin, 
hinted at drinks. Dave Burge made two-pence at Hen* 
low level crossing by holding an unsteady horse while 
' a train passed. Joey saw little of the rest of the day; 
' the road was yellow and dazzling, his cough tore him, 

and things were red sometimes and sometimes blue. | 

He walked without knowing it, now helped, now lurch- 
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ing on alone. The others of the party were far ahead 
and forgotten. There was talk of a windmill ahead, 
where there would be rest ; and the three men camped in 
an old boathouse by the river just outside Biggleswade. 
Joey, sleeping as he tottered, fell in a heap and lay with- j 
out moving from sunset to broad morning. , 

When he woke Dave Burge was sitting at the door, | 
but Newman was gone. Also, there was no sign of the 
canvas bag. 

"No use lookin'," said Dave ; " 'e's done it" i 

"Eh ?" 

"Skulky's 'opped the twig an' sneaked your tools. 
Gawd knows where 'e is by now." 

"No — " the little man gasped, sitting up in a pale J 

sweat * * * "Not sneaked 'em * * * is 'e ? * ♦ , 

S'clp me, there's a set o' callipers worth fifteen bob in j 

that bag * * * 'e ain't gawn * * * ?" 

Dave Burge nodded inexorably. 

"Best feel in your pockets," he said; "p'raps 'e's bin • » 
there." 

He had. The little man broke down. "I was-a-gotn' 
to send 'ome that two bob — s'elp me, I was. * * * . 
An' what can I do without my tools? If I'd got no job 
I could 'a pawned *em — ^an' then I'd 'a sent 'ome the • ' 
money — s'elp me I would. * * * Oh, it's crool!" 

The walking, with the long sleep after it, had left him ; I 
sore and stiff, and Dave had work to put him on the road i ', 
again. He had forgotten yesterday afternoon, and asked, ! 
at first, for the others. They tramped in silence for a ; , 
few miles; when Joey suddenly flung himself upon a 
tussock by the wayside. : 

"Why won't nobody let me live?" he sniveled. 'Tm ' 
a 'armless bloke 'nough. I worked at Ritterson's, man ' 
and boy, very nigh twenty year. When they come an' J i 
ordered us out, I come out with the others, peaceful | 
enough; I didn't want to chuck it up. Gawd knows, but I 
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I come out promp' when they told me. And when I J 

found another job on the Island, four big blokes set 

j about me an' 'arf killed me. / didn't know the place 

' was blocked. And when two o' the blokes was took up, 

; they said I'd get strike-pay again if I didn't identify 'em; 

I j so I didn't But they never give me no strike-pay — ^they 

* { laughed an' chucked me out. An' now I'm a-starvin' on 

the 'igh road. An' Skulky * » * blimy ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'e'j done me too!" 

There were days wherein Joey learned to eat a swede 
pulled from behind a wagon, and to feel thankful for an 
■ early turnip; might have learned, too, just what tramp- 
j ing means in many ways to a man unskilled both in 
j begging and in theft, but was never equal to it. He ■ 
J coughed — ^and worse; holding to posts and gates, and - 
often spitting blood. He had little to say, but trudged 
mechanically, taking note of nothing. . 

Once, as though aroused from a reverie, he asked, ' 
' "Wasn't there some others?" ' 

"Others?" said Dave, for a moment taken aback. "Oh, 
yes, there was some others. They're gone on ahead* 
/know." 

■ 

Joey trampled for half a mile in silence. Then he 
said, "Expect they're *avin' a rough time too." ' 

"Ah — ^very like," said Dave. 

For a space Joey was silent, save for the cough. Then 
he went on: "Comes o' not bringing 'cordions with • 
'em. Everyone ought to take a 'cordion what goes '. 
trampin.' I knew a man once that went trampin,' an' V 
took a 'cordion. He done all right. It ain't so rough ' 
for them as plays on the 'cordion." And Dave Burge j 
rubbed his cap about his head and stared; but answered ' 
nothing. 

It was a bad day. Crusts were begged at cottages. 
Every rise and every turn, the eternal yellow road lay 
stretch on stretch before them, flouting their unrest 
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Joey* now unimpressionable, endured more placidly than 
even Dave Burge. Late in the afternoon, "No/' he said, 
"it ain't so rough for them as plays the 'cordion. They 
as the best of it. ♦ * * S'elp me," he added, sudden- 
ly, "wi^re all 'cordionsi" He sniggered, thoughtfully, 
and then burst into a cough that left him panting. 
"We're nothin' but a bloomin' lot o' cordions ourselves/* 
he went on, having got his breath, "an' they play any 
toon they like on us; an' that's 'ow they make their 
livin/ S'elp me, Dave, we're all 'cordions." And he 
laughed. 

"Um — ^yus," the other man grunted. And he looked 
curiously at his mate ; for he had never heard that sort 
of laugh before. 

But Joey fondled the conceit, and returned to it from 
time to time ; now aloud, now to himself. "All 'cordions ; 
playin' any toon as is ordered, blimy ♦ * * Are we 
'cordions? / don't b'lieve we're as much as that. ♦ 
* * No, s'elp me. We're only the footlin' little keys; 
shoved about to soot the toon. * * ♦ Little tin keys, 
blimy * * * footlin' little keys. * * * I've bin 
played on plenty, / 'ave. 

Dave Burge listened with alarm, and tried to talk of 
other things. But Joey rarely heard him. "I've bin 
played on plenty, / 'ave," he persisted. "I was played on 
once by a pal ; an' my spring broke." 

At nightfall there was more bad luck. They were 
driven from a likely barn by a leather-gaitered man with 
a dog, and for some distance no dormitory could be 
found. Then it was a cut haystack, with a nest near the 
top and steps to reach it. 

In the night Burge was awakened by a clammy hand 
upon his face. There was a thick mist. 

"It's you, Dave, ain't it?" Ga3rton was saying. 
"Good Gawd, I thought I'd lawst you. What's all this 
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I *ere— not the water, is it?— not the dock? I'm soppin' i 

» wet" 

Burge himself was wet to the skin. He made Joey 
lie down, and told him to sleep, but a coughing fit pre- • 
vented that "It was them 'cordions woke me/' he ex- 
plained when it was over. ^ 

So the night put on the shuddering gray of the fore- 
dawn. And the two tramps left their perch, and betook i 
them, shivering and stamping, to the road. i 
That morning Joey had short fits of dizziness and 
! faintness. "It's my spring broke," he would say after 
. such an attack. "Blooming little tin key put out o' toon." ' i 
I I And once he added, "I'm up to one toon, though, now; . | 
I this *ere Uoomin* Dead March." j 
■ Just at the outskirts of a town, where he stopped to • 
cough over a gate, a stout old lady walking out with a \ 
shaggy little dog, gave him a shilling. Dave Burge i 
I picked it up as it dropped from his incapable hand, and ' | 
: "Joty, 'ere's a bob," he said; "a lady give it you. You | ! 
} come an' git a drop o' beer."* I 
They carried a twopenny loaf into the taproom of a j 
small tavern, and Dave had mild ale himself, but saw that , i 
Joey was served with stout with a penn'orth of gin in it. 
\ ' Soon the gin and stout reached Joe/s head, and he drew 
it to the table. And he slept, leaving the rest of the shil- 
ling where it lay. 

Dave arose, and stuffed the last of the two-penny loaf 
into his pocket. He took a piece of chalk from the bag- 
atelle board in the comer, and wrote this on the table :— 
"dr. sir, for god sake take him to the work House," 
Then he gathered up the coppers where they lay, and 
I stepped quietly into the street 
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IV BEHIND THE SHADE 
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I 

. The street was the common East End street — ^two 

I parallels of brick pierced with windows and doors. 

I But at the end of one, where the builder had fotmd a 

remnant of land too small for another six-roomer, there 
stood an odd box of a cottage, with three rooms and a 
wash-house. It had a green door with a well-blacked 
knocker round the comer ; and in the lower window in 

I front stood a "shade of fruit" — a cone of waxen grapes 

! and apples under a glass cover. 

Although the house was smaller than the others, and 
was built upon a remnant, it was always a house of 
. some consideration. In a street like this mere inde- ' 

I ' pendcnce of pattern gives distinction. And a house in- i 

\ habited by one sole family makes a figure among houses 

inhabited by two or more, even though it be the smallest ' 

of all. And here the seal of respectability was set by the 

I shade of fruit — a sign accepted in those parts. Now, | 

when people keep a house to themselves, and keep it \ 

\ clean; when they neither stand at the doors nor gossip i 

across back fences; when, moreover, they have a well- ■ 

dusted shade of fruit in the front window; and, es- 
pecially, when they are two women who tell nobody their 
business ; they are known at once for well-to-do, and are '. 

regarded with the admixture of spite and respect that is 
proper to the circumstances. They are also watched. 

I Still, the neighbors knew the history of the Perkinses, 

J mother and daughter, in its main features, with little dis- i 

agreement; having told it to each other, filling in the I 

! details when occasion seemed to serve. Perkins, ere he I 

died, had been a shipwright; and this was when the , 

I shipwrights were the aristocracy of the workshops, and ; 

■ he that worked more than three or four days a week was i 

• counted a mean slave; it was long (in fact) before de- | 
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! pression, strikes, iron plates, and collective blindness 
i had driven shipbuilding to the Clyde. Perkins had 
. labored no harder than his fellows, had married a trades- 
' man's daughter, and had spent his money with freedom ; 
! and some while after his death his widow and daughter 
I came to live in the small house, and kept a school for 
' tradesmen's little girls in a back room over the wash- 
' house. But as the School Board waxed in power, and 
, the tradesmen's pride in regard thereunto waned, the at- 
, tendance, never large, came down to twos and threes. 

■ Then Mrs. Perkins met with her accident. A dweller 
in Stidder's Rents overtook her one night, and having 
vigorously punched her in the face and the breast, kicked 
her and jumped on her for five minutes as she lay on 
the pavement. (In the dark, it afterwards appeared, he 
had mistaken her for his mother.) The one distinct 
opinion the adventure bred in the street was Mrs. Web- 
ster's, the little Bethelite, who considered it a judgment 

■ for sinful pride — for Mrs. Perkins had been a Church- 
goer. But the neighbors never saw Mrs. Perkins again. 
The doctor left his patient "as well as she ever would 
be," but bed-ridden and helpless. Her daughter was a 
scraggy, sharp-faced woman of thirty or so, whose black 
dress hung from her hips as from a wooden frame ; and 
some people got into the way of calling her Mrs. 
Perkins, seeing no other thus to honor. And, mean^ 
time, the school had ceased, although Miss Perkins es- 
sayed a revival, and joined a Dissenting chapel to that 
end. 

Then, one day, a card appeared in the window, over 

, the shade of fruit, with the legend "Pianoforte Lessons." 

It was not approved by the street. It was a standing 

I advertisement of the fact that the Perkinses had a piano, 

' which others had not. It also revealed a gasping spirit 

on the part of people able to keep a house to themselves, 

with red curtains and a shade of fruit in the parlor 
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! window; who, moreover, had been able to give up keep- 
' ing a school because of ill-health. The pianoforte les- 

I sons were eight-and-sixpence a quarter, two a week. 

j Nobody was ever known to take them but the relieving ! 

I ' officer's daughter, and she paid sixpence a lesson, to see * 

I how she got on, and left off in three weeks. The card ■ 

: stayed in the window a fortnight longer, and none of ■ 
' the neighbors saw the cart that came in the night and j 

. took away the old cabinet piano with the channeled keys, i 

j that had been fourth-hand when Perkins bought it I 

I twenty years ago. Mrs. Clark, the widow who sewed 
; far into the night, may possibly have heard a noise and ■ 

, looked; but she said nothing if she did. There was no | 

■ card in the window next morning, but the shade of fruit 

stood primly respectable as ever. The curtains were * 

: drawn a little closer across, for some of the children { 

I ' playing in the street were used to flatten their faces 
I against the lower panes, and to discuss the piano, the i 

I stuff-bottomed chairs, the antimacassars, the mantlepiece 

ornaments, and the loo table with the family Bible and 
the album on it. 

■ 

It was soon after this that the Perkinses altogether \ 

ceased from shopping — ceased, at any rate, in that 
neighborhood. Trade with them had already been , 

dwindling, and it was said that Miss Perkins was getting 
stingier than her mother — who had been stingy enough j 

herself. Indeed, the Perkins demeanor began to change i 

for the worse, to be significant of a miserly retirement 
( ! and an offensive alienation from the rest of the street. I 

• One day the deacon called, as was his practice now, and 
1 , then ; but, being invited no further than the doorstep, he 
a I went away in dudgeon, and did not return. Nor indeed, i 

I ; was Miss Perkins seen again at chapel. > * 

Then there was a discovery. The spare figure of Miss 
Perkins was seldom seen in the streets, and then almost i 
always at night ; but on these occasions she was observed \ ; 

f ■ 
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to carxy parcels, of varying wrappings and shapes. 
Once, in broad daylight, with a package in newspaper, | 
she made such haste past a shopwindow where stood i 
Mrs. Webster and Mrs. Jones, that she tripped on the ■ ■ 
broken sole of one shoe, and fell headlong. The news- ' | 
paper broke away from its pins, and although the woman j 

reached and recovered her parcel before she rose, it was | 

plain to see that it was made up of cheap shirts, cut out I 

ready for the stitching. The street had the news the j 

same hour, and it was generally held that such a taking | 

of the bread out of the mouths of them that wanted it by | 

them that had plenty was a scandal and a shame, and . ■ 
I ought to be put a stop to. And Mrs. Webster, fore- ; 

I most in the setting right of things, undertook to find 

out whence the work came, and to say a few plain words • 
I in the right quarter. 

: All this while nobody watched closely enough to note 
' that the parcels brought in were fewer than the parcels ' 
j taken out. Even a hand-truck, late one evening, went i 

' unremarked, the door being round the comer, and most ■ 

r { people within. One morning, though. Miss Perkins, her 
best foot foremost, was venturing along a near street 
with an outgoing parcel — ^large and triangular and 
wrapped in white drugget — when the relieving officer 
turned the corner across the way. i 

The relieving officer was a man in whose system of 
etiquette the Perkinses had caused some little disturb- 
ance. His ordinary female acquaintances (not, of course, 
professional) he was in the habit of recognizing by a 
. gracious nod. When he met the minister's wife he lifted 
* his hat, instantly assuming an intense frown, in the event 
of irreverent observation. Now he quite felt that the { 

Perkinses were entitled to some advance upon the nod, j 

- although it would be absurd to raise them to a level with 
I the minister's wife. So he had long since established a | 

compromise; he closed his finger and thumb upon the 
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brim of his hat, and let his hand fall forthwith. Pre- 
paring now to accomplish this salute, he was astounded 
to see that Miss Perkins, as soon as she was aware of 
his approach, turned her face, which was rather flushed, 
away from him, and went hurrying onward, looking at 
the wall on her side of the street. The relieving oflScer, 
checking his hand on its way to his hat, stopped and 
looked after her as she turned the comer, hugging her 
parcel on the side next the wall. Then he shouldered his 
umbrella and pursued his way, holding his head high, 
and staring fiercely straight before him; for a relieving 
officer is not used to being cut. 

It was a little after this that Mr. Crouch, the landlord, 
called. He had not been calling regularly, because 
late Miss Perkins had left her five shillings of rent with 
Mrs. Crouch every Saturday evening. He noted with 
satisfaction the whitened sills and the shade of fruit, 
behind which the curtains were now drawn close and 
pinned together. He turned the corner and lifted the 
bright knocker. Miss Perkins half opened the door, 
stood in the opening, and began to speak. 

His jaw dropped. "Beg pardon — forgot something. 
Won't wait— call next week— do just as well;" and he 
hurried round the corner and down the street, puffing 
and blowing and staring. ''Why, the woman frightened 
me," he afterward explained to Mrs. Crouch. "There's 
something wrong with her eyes, and she looked like a 
corpse. The rent wasn't ready — I could see that before 
she spoke; so I cleared out." 

"P'r'aps something's happened to the old lady," sug- 
gested Mrs. Crouch. "Anyhow, I should think the rent 
'ud be all right." And he thought it would. 

Nobody saw the Perkinses that week. The shade of 
fruit stood in its old place, but was thought not to have 
been dusted after Tuesday. Certainly the sills and the 
doorstep were neglected. Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
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I were swallowed up in the choking brown fog, wherein 

men lost their bearings, and fell into docks, and stepped 

over embankment edges. It was as though a great 

blot had fallen, and had obliterated three days from the 

i calendar. It cleared on Monday morning, and, just as the 

women in the street were sweeping their steps, Mr. 

I - Crouch was seen at the green door. He lifted the 

I knocker, dull and sticky now with the foul vapor, and 

' knocked a gentle rat-tat There was no answer. He 

knocked again, a little louder, and waited, listening. But 

there was neither voice nor movement within. He gave 

three heavy knocks, and then came round to the front 

window. There was the shade of fruit, the glass a little 

I duller on the top, the curtains pinned close about it, and 

nothing to see beyond them. He tapped at the window 

with his knuckles, and backed into the roadway to look 

at the one above. This was a window with a striped 

holland blind and a short net curtain; but never a face 

was there. 

The sweepers stopped to look, and one from opposite 
came and reported that she had seen nothing of Miss 
Perkins for a week, and that certainly nobody had left 
the house that morning. And Mr. Crouch grew excited, 
and bellowed through the keyhole. 

In the end they opened the sash-fastening with a knife, 
moved the shade of fruit, and got in. The room was 
bare and empty, and their steps and voices resounded as 
those of people in an unfurnished house. The wash- 
house was vacant, but it was clean, and there was a little 
net curtain in the window. The short passage and the 
stairs were bare boards. In the back room by the stair- 
• head was a drawn window-blind, and that was all. In 

the front room with the striped blind and the short 
curtain there was a bed of rags and old newspapers ; also 
a wooden box ; and on each of these was a dead woman. 
Both deaths, the doctor found, were from ssmcope, 
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. the result of inanition ; and the better-nourished woman 
— she OaI the bed — ^had died the sooner ; perhaps by a day 

. or two. The other case was rather curious ; it exhibited 
a degree of shrinkage in the digestive organs unprece- | 

I. dented in his experience. After the inquest the street i \ 
! had an evening^ s fame; for the papers printed coarse ' 
I I drawings of the house, and in leaderettes demanded the 
• abolition of something. Then it became its wonted selL 

! j And it was doubted if the waxen apples and the curtains ■ | 
fetched enough to pay Mr. Crouch his fortnight's lent | 
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V IN BUSINESS 

There was a great effervescence of rumor in Cubitt 
Town when Ted Munsey came into money. Ted 
Munsey, commonly alluded to as Mrs. Munsey's 'usband, 
was a moulder with a regular job at Moffatt's; a large, 
quiet man of forty-five, the uncomplaining appurte- 
nance of his wife. This was fitting, fo** she had mar- 
ried beneath her, her father having been a dock time- 
keeper. 

To coipe into money is an unusual feat in Cubitt 
Town; a feat, nevertheless, continually contemplated 
among possibilities by all Cubitt Towners; who find 
nothing else in the Sunday paper so refreshing as 
the paragraphs headed "Windfall for a Cabman" and 
"A Fortune for a Pauper," and who cut them out to 
pin over the mantelpiece. The handsome coloring of 
such paragraphs was responsible for many bold flights 
of fancy in regard to Ted Munsey*s fortune; Cubitt ■ 
Town, left to itself, being sterile soil for the imagina- 
tion. Some said that the Munseys had come in for 
chests packed with bank notes, on the decease of one ' 
of Mrs. Munsey's relations, of. whom she was wont to - 
hint. Others put it at a street full of houses, as being 
the higher ideal of wealth. A few, more romantically 
given, imagined vaguely of ancestral lands and halls, • 
which Mrs. Munsey and her forebears had been "done i 
out of" for many years by the lawyers. All of which . 
Mrs. Munsey, in her hour of triumph, was at little 
pains to discount, although, in simple fact, the fortune 
was no more than a legacy of a hundred pounds from ; 
Ted's uncle, who had kept a public-house in Deptford. ' 

Of the hundred pounds Mrs. Munsey took immediate '• 
custody. There was no guessing what would have be- 
come, of it in Ted's handsj probably k would have been, 
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in chief part, irrevocably lent; certainly it would have 
gone and left Ted a moulder at Moffatt's, as before. 
With Mrs. Munsey there was neither hesitation nor 
difficulty. The obvious use of a hundred pounds was 
to put its possessors into business — which meant a 
shop; to elevate them socially at a single bound beyond 
the many grades lying between the moulder and the 
small tradesman. Wherefore the Munseys straightway 
went into business. Being equally ignorant of every 
sort of shopkeeping, they were free to choose the sort | ^ 
they pleased; and thus it was that Mrs. Munsey decided | i 
upon drapery and haberdashery, Ted's contribution to | 

the discussion being limited to a mild hint of green i 

grocery and coals, instantly suppressed as low. Noth- , 
ing could be more genteel than drapery, and it would 
suit the Grirls. General chandlery, sweetstuff, oil and 
firewood — ^all these were low, comparatively. Drapery • 

it was, and quickly; for Mrs. Munsey was not wont i 

to shilly-shally. An empty shop was found in Brom- • 

ley, was rented, and was stocked as far as possible. 
Tickets, bearing a very large main figure with a very 
small three-farthings beside it were hung upon every* 
thing, and the thing was done. The stain of mould- 
ing was washed from the scutcheon; the descent there- \ 
unto from dock time-keeping was redeemed five-fold; ' I 
dock time-keeping itself was left far below, with car- * 
pentering, shipwrighting and engine-fitting. The i 
Munseys were in business. ' 

Ted Munsey stood about helplessly and stared, irk- 
somely striving not to put his hands in his pockets, ; 
which was low; any lapse being instantly detected by 
Mrs. Munsey, who rushed from all sorts of unexpected 
places and corrected the fault vigorously. 

"I didn't go for to do it, Marier," he explained pen- ' 
itently. "It's 'abit. I'll get out of it soon. It don't 
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look well, I know, in a business; out it do seem a com- , j 
fort, somehow." \ 

"Oh, you an' your comfoit! A lot you study my com- j 
fort, Hedward!"— for he was Ted no more— "a-toilin' ! 
' an' a-moilin' with everything to think of myself, while 
j you look on with your 'ands in your pockets. Do try i 
I and not look like a stuck ninny, dol" And Hedward, 
• whose every attempt at help or suggestion had been se- 
verely repulsed, slouched uneasily to the door, and 
strove to look as business-like as possible. 
I ''There you go again, stickin' in the doorway an' 
' starin' up and down the street, as though there was 

no business doin'," there was none, but that might not . 
t be confessed. "D'y' expect people to come in with you : 

a-fiUin' up the door? Do come in, do! You'd be bet- • i 
ter out of the shop altogether." 

Hedward thought so, too, but said nothing. He had 
been invested with his Sunday clothes of lustrous 
black, and brought into the shop to give such im- 
pression of a shop-walker as he might. He stood 
uneasily on alternate feet, and stared at the ceiling, the 
floor, or the space before him, with an unhappy sense 
of being on show and not knowing what was expected 
' of him. He moved his hands purposelessly and knocked 
! things down with his elbows; he rubbed his hair all 
, up behind and furtively wiped the resulting oil from his 
I hands on his trousers; never looking in the least degree 
like a shpp-walker. 
The first customer 'was a very small child who came 
. for a ha'p*orth of pins, and on whom Heward gazed 
with much interest and respect, while Mrs. Munsey 
handed over the purchase; abating not a jot of his ap- 
preciation when the child returned later, to explain 
that what she really wanted was sewing cotton. Other 
' customers were disappointingly few. Several old 
! neighbors came in from curiosity to talk and buy ; 
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nothing. One woman who looked at many things 
without buying was discovered after her departure to 
have stolen a pair of stockings; and Hedward was 
duly abused for not keeping a sharp look-out while his 
wife's back was turned. Finally, the shutters went up 
on a day's takings of three and sevenpence farthing, 
including a most dubious threepenny bit. But, then, 
as Mrs. Munsey said, when you are in business you 
must expect trade to vary; and of course there would 
be more customers when the shop got known; al- 
though Hedward certainly might have taken the 
trouble to find one in a busier thoroughfare. Hedward 
(whose opinion in that matt<*r, as in others, had never 
been asked) retired to the back-yard to smoke a pipe 
— a thing he had been pining for all day; but was 
quickly recalled (the pipe being a clay) upon Mrs. 
Munsey's discovering that the act could be observed 
from a neighbor's window. He was continually bring- 
ing the family into disgrace, and Mrs. Munsey de- 
spaired aloud at him far into the night 

The days came and went, and trade varied, as a 
fact, very little indeed. Between three and sevenpence 
farthing and nothing the scope for fluctuation is small, 
and for some time the first day's record was never ex- 
ceeded. But on the fifth day a customer bought nearly 
seven shillings worth all at once. Her husband had 
that day returned from sea with money, and she, after 
months of stint, indulged in an orgie of haberdashery 
at the nearest shop. Mrs. Munsey was reassured. Trade 
was increasing; perhaps an assistant would be needed 
soon, in addition to the two girls. 

Only the younger of the girls, by the bye, had as 
yet taken any active interest in the business; Emma, 
the elder, spending much of her time in a bedroom, 
making herself unpresentable by inordinate blubbering. 
This was because of Mrs. Munsey's prohibition of 
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more company-keeping with Jack Page. Jack was a 
plumber, just out of his time — rather a catch for a 
moulder's daughter, but impossible, of course, for the 
daughter of people in business, as Emma should have 
had the proper feeling to see for herself. This Emma 
had not; she wallowed in a luxury of woe, exacerbated 
on occasions to poignancy by the scoldings and some- 
times by the thumpings of her ma'r; and neglected 
even the select weekly quadrille class, membership 
whereof was part of the novel splendor. 

But there was never again a seven-shilling customer. 
The state of trade perplexed Mrs. Munsey beyond tell- 
ing. Being in business, one must, by the circumstance, 
have a genteel competence; this was an elementary 
axiom in Cubitt Town. But where was the money? 
What was the difference between this and other shops? 
Was a screw loose anywhere? In that case it certainly 
could not be her fault; wherefore she nagged Hedward. 

One day a polite young man called in a large pony- 
trap and explained the whole mystery. Nobody could 
reasonably expect to succeed in a business of this sort 
who did not keep a good stock of the fancy aprons and 
lace bows made by the firm he was charged to repre- 
sent Of course, he knew what business was, and that 
cash was not always free, but that need never hinder 
transactions with him; three months' credit was the 
regular thing with any respectable, well-established 
business concern, and in three months one would cer- 
tainly sell all the fancy aprons and lace bows of this 
especial kind and price that one had room for. And 
he need scarcely remind a lady of Mrs. Munsey's busi- 
ness experience that fancy aprons and lace bows— of 
the right sort — ^were by far the most profitable goods 
known to the trade. Everybody knew that. Should 
they say a gross of each, just to go on with? No? 
Well, then, half a gross. These prices were cut so 
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near that it really did not pay to split the gross, but 
this time, to secure a good customer, he would stretch . 
a point Mrs. Munsey was enlightened. Plainly the 
secret of success in business was to buy advantageously, 
in the way the polite young man suggested, sell at a 
good price, and live on the profits, merely paying over 
the remainder at the end of three months. Nothing 
could be simpler. So she began the system forthwith. 
Other polite young men called, and further, certain 
profits were arranged for on similar terms. 

The weak spot in the plan was the absence of any 
binding arrangement with the general public; and this 
was not long in discovering itself. Nobbdy came to 
buy the fancy aprons and the lace bows, tempting as 
they might seem. Moreover, after they had hung a 
week or more, Alice reported that a large shop in the 
Commercial Road was offering, by retail, aprons and 
bows of precisely the same sort at a less price than the 
polite young man had charged for a wholesale pur- 
chase. Mrs, Munsey grew desperate, and Hedward's 
life became a horror unto him. He was set to stand 
at the door with a fancy apron in one hand and a lace 
bow in the other, and capture customers as they 
passed; a function wherein he achieved detestable 
failure; alarming passing women (who considered him 
dangerously drunk) as greatly as his situation dis- 
tressed himself. 

Mrs. Munsey grew more desperate, and drove Hed- 
ward to the rear of the house, with bitter revilings. 
Money must be got out of the stock somehow. That 
a shop could in any circumstances be unremunerative i 

puzzled as much as it dismayed her. The goods were 
marked down to low prices — often lower than cost. ■ 
Still Mrs. Munsey had the abiding conviction that the 
aflFair must pay, as others did, if only she might hold ■' 
out long enough. Hedward's suggestion that he should ■ 
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I return to the moulding, coming and going as little in 
sight as possible, she repelled savagely. "A nice 
notion you've got o' keepin' up a proper position. 
You ain't content with disgracin' me and yourself, too, 
playin' the fool in the shop till trade's ruined an' no- 
body won't come near the place — ^an' I don't wonder 
at it. . . You're a nice sort of 'usband, I must say. 
What are you goin' to do now, with the business in 
this pretty mess, an* your wife an* children ready to 
starve? What are you goin' to do? Where are you 
goin' to turn? That's what I want to know." 

"Well, I'm a-thinkin' it out, Marier, in a legal point 
P'r'aps, you know, my dear — " 
"Oh, don't dear me. I 'ate a fool." 
Marked as low as they might be, none of 
the aprons nor the bows nor the towels nor 
the stockings nor any other of the goods 
were bought — never a thing beyond a ha'p'orth 
of thread or a farthing bodkin. Rent had to be paid, 
and even food cost money. There was a flavor of rank 
disappointment about Saturday — ^the pay day of less 
anxious times; and quarter-day, when all these polite 
young men would demand the money that was not — 
that day was coming, black and soon. Mrs. Munsey 
grew more desperate than ever; sharp of feature, and 

i aged. Alone, she would probably have wept Having 

\ Hedward at hand, she poured forth her bitterness of 

I spirit upon him; till at last he was nagged out of his 
normal stolidity, and there came upon his face the look 
of a l)ullock that is harried on all hands through un- 
familar streets. 

On a night when, from sheer weariness of soul, she 
fell from clatter toward sleep, of a sudden Hedward 

I spoke. "Marier 1*' he said. 

• "Well?" 

' "You ain't given me a kiss lately. Kiss me now." 
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"Don't be a fool. I'm sick and tired. Go to sleep, if 
you can sleep, with cvenrthing " 

"Kiss me, I tell youl" He had never commanded 
like that before. She marveled, feared a little, and 
obeyed. 

In the morning when she awoke he had already gone 
downstairs. This was as usual. When she followed, 
however, he was not to be found in the house. The 
shop shutters had been taken down and the windows 
carefully cleaned, although it was not the regular win- 
dow-cleaning day; but the door was shut. On the 
sitting-room table were two papers, one within the 
other. The first was written with many faults and 
smudges, and this was how it ran: 

"the deed and testiment of Ed. Munsey this is to 
cirtiffy that i make over all my propperty to my belov^ 
wife stock bisiness and fumitur so help me god all detts 
i keep to pay myself and my wife is not ansrable for 
them and certiffy that I O U Minchin and co 9 pound 
4/7^ Jones and son 6 pound 13/2 and settrer all other 
detts me and not my wife I O U 

"Ed. Munsey" 

The other was a letter: 

"my dear wife i have done this legle dockemment 

after thinking it out it will make you alrite having all 

made over and me still oawe the detts not you as you 

, can pull round the bisness as you said with time and 

if you do not see me again will you pay the detts when it 

is pull round as we have been allways honest and straight 

; i wish for Emma to keep co with Jhon Page if can be 

, mannaged he might be shop walker and you will soon 

all be rich swels i know so no more from yours afFec 

husband Ed. Munsey 

"love to Emma and Alice this one must be burnt 
keep the other*' 
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Near the papers lay Ted Munsey's large silver watch 
and chain, the silver ring that he used to fasten his 
best tie, three keys, and a few coppers. Upstairs the 
girls began to move about. Mrs. Munsey sat with her 
frightened face on the table. 
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VI THE RED COW GROUP 

The Red Cow Anarchist Group no longer exists. Its 
leading spirit appears no more among his devoted com- 
rades, and without him they are ineffectual 

He was but a young man, this leading spirit (his name, 
by-the-bye, was Sotcher), but of his commanding influ- 
ence among the older but unlettered men about him, read 
and judge. For themselves, they had long been plunged 
in a beery apathy, neither regarding nor caring for the 
fearful iniquities of the social system that oppressed 
them. A Red Cow Group they had always been, before 
the coming of Sotcher to make anarchists of them ; fore- 
gathering in a remote compartment of the Red Cow bar, 
reached by a side door in an alley, a compartment unin- 
vaded and almost undiscovered by any but themselves, 
where night after night they drank their beer and 
smoked their pipes, sunk in a stagnant ignorance of their 
manifold wrongs. During the day Old Baker remained 
to garrison the stronghold. He was a long-bankrupt 
tradesman, with invisible resources and no occupation 
but this, and no known lodging but the Red Cow snug- 
gery. There he remained all day and every day, "hold- 
ing the fort/' as he put it, with his nose, a fiery signal 
of possession, never two feet from the rim of his pot; 
while Jerry Shand was carrying heavy loads in Columbia 
Market; while Gunno Poison was running for a book- 
maker in Fleet street ; while Snorkey was wherever his 
instinct took him, doing whatever paid best, and keep- 
ing out of trouble as long as he could; and while the 
rest of the group— two or three — ^picked a living out of 
the London heap in ways and places unspecified. But at 
evening they joined Old Baker, and they filled their 
snuggery. 

Th eir t alk was rarely of p olitics, and never of 
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\ "social problems;" present and immediate facts filled 

; their whole field of contemplation. Their accounts were 

i kept, and their references to pecmiiary matters were al- 

I ways stated, in terms of liquid measure. Thus, four- 

I pence was never spoken of in the common way ; it was 

i I a quart, and a quart was the monetary standard of the 

* ' community. Even as twopence was a pint, and eight- 

< pence was half-a-gallon. 

It was Snorkey who discovered Sotcher, and it was 
with Snorkey that that revolutionary appeared before the 
Red G>w Group with his message of enlightenment. 
Snorkey (who was christened something else that no- 
body knew or cared about) had a trick of getting into 
extraordinary and unheard of places in his daily quest 
of quarts, and he had met Sotcher in a loft at the top 
of a house in Bemers Street, Shadwell. It was a loft 
where the elect of Anarchism congregated nightly, and 
where everybody lectured all the others. Sotcher was a 
very young Anarchist, restless by reason of not being suf- 
ficiently listened to, and glad to find outsiders to instruct 
and to impress with a full sense of his sombre, mystic 
dare-deviltry. Therefore he came to the Red Cow with 
Snorkey, to spread (as he said) the light. 

He was not received with enthusiasm, perhaps because 
of a certain unlaundered aspect of person remarkable 
even to them of the Red Cow Group. Grease was his 
chief exterior characteristic, and his thick hair, turning 
up over his collar, seemed to have lain for long unharried 
of brush or comb. His face was a sebaceous trickle of 
long features, and on his hands there was a murky de- 
posit that looked like scales. He wore, in all weathers, 
a long black coat with a rectangular rent in the skirt, 
and his throat he clipped in a brown neckerchief that on 
a time had been of the right Anarchist red. But no want 
of welcome could abash him. Here, indeed, he had an 
audience, an audience that did not lecture on its own ac- 
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( I count, a crude audience that night take him at his own 
I : valuation. So he gave it Ur that crude audience, hot { 

I and strong. They (and he) were the salt of the earth, 
I bullied, plundered and abused. Down with everything 
! that wasn't down already. And so forth and so on. 
I His lectures were continued. Every night it was the | 

[ same as every other, and each several chapter of his ' 

, discourse was a repetition of the one before. Slowly the , \ 
Red Cow Group came round. Plainly other people were ; | 
better off than they; and certainly each man found it ' ' 
hard to believe that anybody else was more deserving ! 
I than himself. J i 

j "Wy are we pore?" asked Sotcher, leaning forward • ^ 
i t And jerking his extended palm from one to another, as ■ 

! though attempting a hasty collection. "I ask you 

• ! straight, wy are we pore? Wy is it, my frien's, that 

' awften an' awften you find you ain't got a penny in yer 

■ pocket, not for to git a crust o' bread or 'alf a pint o' 

' reasonable refreshment? 'Ow is it that 'appens? Agin 

; I ask, 'ow?" 

Snorkey, with a feeling that an answer was expected 

from somebody, presently murmured, "No mugs," which 

! encouraged Gunno Poison to suggest, "Backers all stony- 

. broke." Jerry Shand said nothing, but reflected on the 

occasional result of a day on the loose. Old Baker 

neither spoke nor thought. 

"I'll tell you, me frien's. It's 'cos o' the rotten state o' 

s'ciety. Wy d'yoti allow the lazy, idel, dirty, do-nothing 

upper classes, as they call 'emselves, to reap all the bene- 

, fits o' your toil wile you slave an' slave to keep 'em in 

lukshry an' starve yerselves? Wy don't you go an' take ; 
. your shares o* the wealth lyin' 'round you?" 

There was another pause. Gunno Poison looked at 
his friends one after another, spat emphatically, and said 
; "G)ppers." 

"Bccos o' the brute force as the privileged classes is • • 
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; 'edged theirselves in with, that's all. Becos o' the paid 

, myrmidons armed an' kep' to make slaves o' the people. 

\ I Becos o' the magistrates an' p'lice. Then wy not git 

; • rid o' the magistrates an' p'lice? They're no good, su-e 

j they? 'Oo wants 'em I ask? 'Oo?" 

• I "They are a noosance," admitted Snorkey, who had 
I • done a little time himself. He was a mere groundling, 

'. and persisted in regarding the proceedings as simple 

• conversation, instead of as an oraticm with pauses at the 
'• I proper places. 

; "Nobody wants 'em — ^nobody as is any good. Then 

• \ don't 'ave 'em, me frien's— don't 'ave 'em! It all rests 
; with you. Don't 'ave no magistrates, nor p'lice, nor gov- 
, er'ment, nor parliament, nor monarchy, nor county 

council, nor nothink. Make a clean sweep of 'em. Blow 

'em up. Then youll 'ave yer rights. The time's comin,' 

I tell you. It's comin', take my word for it. Now you 

toil an' slave; then everybody'U 'ave to work w'ether 'e 

■ likes it or not, and two hours' work a day'U be all you'll 

'ave to do." 

Old Baker looked a little alarmed, and for a moment 

. paused in his smoking. 

"Two hours a day at most, that's all ; an' all yer wants 

i' provided for, free an' liberal." Some of the group gave 

a lickerish look across the bar. "No a'thority, no gover'- 

ment ; no privilege, an' nothink to interfere. Free con- 

' track between man an' man, subjick to free revision an' 

change. 

"Wot's that?" demanded Jerry Shand, who was the 

slowest convert. 

I : "Wy, that," Sotcher explained, "means that everybody 

I can make wot arrangements with 'is feller men 'e likes 

I ', for to carry on the business of life, but nothink can't bind 

. you. You chuck over the arrangement if it suits best." 

"Ah," said Gunno Poison musingly, rotating his pot 
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horizontally before him to stir the beer; ''that 'ud be 
'andy sometimes. They call it welshin' now." 

The light spread fast and free, and in a few nights the 
Red Cow Group was a very promising little bed of an- 
archy. Sotcher was at pains to have it reported at two 
places west of Tottenham Court Road and at another in 
Dean Street, Soho, that at last a comrade had secured an 
excellent footing with a party of the proletariat of East 
London, hitherto looked on as hopeless material. More, 
that an early manifestation of activity might be expected 
in that quarter. Such activity had been held advisable ol 
late, in view of certain extraditions. 

And Sotcher*s discourse at the Red Cow turned, light- 
ly and easily, toward the question of explosives. Any- 
body could make them, he explained; nothing simpler, 
with care. And here he posed at large in the character 
of mysterious desperado, the wonder and admiration of 
all the Red Cow Group. They should buy nitric acid, 
he said, of the strongest sort, and twice as much 
sulphuric acid. The shops where they sold photographic 
materials were best and cheapest for these things, 
and no questions were asked. They should mix the 
acids, and then add gently, drop by drop, the best glycer- 
ine, taking care to keep everything cool. After which 
the whole lot must be poured into water, to stand for 
an hour. Then a thick, yellowish, oily stuff would be 
found to have sunk to the bottom, 'which must be passed 
through several pails of water to be cleansed ; and there 
it was, a terrible explosive. You handled it with care, 
and poured it on brickdust or dry sand, or anything of 
that sort that would soak it up, and then it could be 
used with safety to the operator. 

The group listened with rapt attention, more than one 
pot stopping half way on its passage mouthwards. Then 
Jerry Shand wanted to know if Sotcher had ever blown 
up anything or anybody himself. 
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The missionary admitted that that glory had not been 
his. "I'm one o' the teachers, me frien's— one o' the 
pioneers that goes to show the way for the active work- 
ers like you. I on'y come to explain the principles an* 
set you in the right road to the social revolution, so as 
you may get yer rights at last. It's for you to act." 

Then he explained that action might be taken in two 
ways ; either individually or by mutual aid in the group. 
Individual work was much to be preferred, being safer ; 
but a particular undertaking often necessitated co-opera- 
tion. But that was for the workers to settle as the oc- 
casion arose. However, one thing must be remembered. 
If the group operated, each man must be watchful of the 
rest; there must be no half measures, no timorousness ; 
any comrade wavering, temporizing, or behaving in any 
way suspiciously, must be straightway suppressed. There 
must be no mistake about that. It was desperate and 
glorious work, and there must be desperate and rapid 
methods both of striking and guarding. These things 
he made clear in his best conspirator's manner; with 
nods and scowls and a shaken forefinger, as of one ac- 
customed to oversetting empires. 

The men of the Red Cow Group looked at each other, 
and spat thoughtfully. Then a comrade asked what had 
better be blown up first. Sotcher's opinion was that 
there was most glory in blowing up people, in a crowd 
or at a theatre. But a building was safer, as there was 
more chance of getting away. Of buildings, a public 
office was probably to be preferred — something in 
Whitehall, say. Or a bank — nobody seemed to have 
tried a bank ; he offered the suggestion now. Of course 
there were not many public buildings in the East End, 
but possibly the group would like to act in their own 
neighborhood; it would be a novelty and would attract 
notice; the question was one for their own decision, 
independent freedom of judgment being the right thing 
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in these matters. There were churches, of course, and . 
the factories of the bloated capitalist Particularly, he \ 
might suggest the gasworks close by. There was a ' ' 
large gasometer abutting on the street, and probably an •' 
explosion there would prove tremendously effective, • 
putting the lights out everywhere, and attracting great 
attention in the papers. That was glory. 

Jerry Shand hazarded a remark about the lives of the 
men in the gasworks; but Sotcher explained that that . 
was a trivial matter. Revolutions were never ac- , 

■ 

complished without bloodshed, and a few casual lives 
were not to be weighed in the balance against the glori- 
ous consummation of the social upheaval. He repeated j > 
his contention, when some weaker comrade spoke of the ! * 
chance of danger to the operator, and repeated it with a j 
proper scorn of the soft-handed pusillanimity that i j 
shrank from danger to life and limb in the cause. Look j | 
at the glory, and consider the hundredfold vengeance on 
the enemy in the day to come I The martyr's crown was 
his who should die at the post of duty. 

His eloquence prevailed; there were murmurs no 
more. " 'Ere, tell us the name of the stuff agin/' broke ' 
out Gunno Poison, resolutely, feeling for a pencil and 
paper. "Blimy, I'll make some to-morrer." i 

He wrote down the name of the ingredients with much 
spelling. "Thick, yuller, oily stuff, ain't it, wot you 
make?" he asked. 

"Yus— an' keep it cool." 

The group broke up, stem and resolute, and Sotcher 
strode to his home exultant, a man of power. 

For the next night or two the enthusiasm at the Red 
Cow was unbounded. There was no longer any ques- 
tioning of principles or action — every man was an eager ' 
anarchist — strong and devoted in the cause. The little 
chemical experiment was going on well, Gunno Poison 
reported, with confident nods and winks. Sotcher re- .- 
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peated his discourse, as a matter of routine, to maintain 

• the general ardor, which had, however, to endure a tern- 
. porary check as the result of a delicate inquiry of 
' Snorke/s, as to what funds might be expected from 
' headquarters. For there were no funds, said Sotcher. 

somewhat surprised at the question. 

"Wot?" demanded Jerry Shand, opening his mouth 
and putting down his pipe ; "ain*t we goin' to get nothink 
for all this?" 

They would get the glory, Sotcher assured him, and 
the consciousness of striking a mighty blow at this, and 
that, and the other ; but that was all. And instantly the 
faces of the group grew long. 

'*But," said Old Baker, "I thought all you blokes al- 
ways got somethink from the — the committee?" 

There was no committee, and no funds; there was 
, nothing but glory, and victory, and triumph, and the 
, social revolution, and things of that kind. For a little, 
the comrades looked at each other awkwardly, but they 
soon regained their cheerfulness, with zeal no whit 
abated. The sitting closed with promises of an early 
gathering for the next night. 

But when the next night came Sotcher was later than 

• usual. '"Ullo," shouted Gunno Poison, as he entered, 
** 'ere you are at last. We've 'ad to do important busi- 
ness without you. See," he added in a lower tone, 
" 'ere*s the stuff !" And he produced an old physic bottle 
nearly full of a thick, yellowish fluid. 

Sotcher started back half a pace, and slightly paled. 
"Don't shake it," he whispered harshly. "Don't 
. shake it, for Gawd's sake! * ♦ ♦ Wot — wotjcr 
bring it 'ere for, like that? It's — it's awful stuff, blimy.** 
He looked uneasily about the group, and wiped his fore- 
head with the back of his hand. "I — ^I thought you'd git 
the job over soon as the stuff was ready. ♦ * * 'Ere, 
xny.Gawdl" h^ squeaked under his breathy "don't put it 
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down 'ard on the table like that It's sich — sich awful 
stuff." He wiped his forehead again, and, still standing; 
glanced once more apprehensively round the circle of im- 
passive faces. Then after a pause, he asked, with an 
effort : Wot — ^wotjcr goin' to do now ?" 

'*Blow up the bleed'n* gasworks, o' course/' answered 
Gunno Poison, complacently. "'Ere's a penn'orth oT 
silver sand, an' a 'bacca canister, an' some wire, an' a big , 
cracker with a long touch-paper, so as to stick out o' the 
canister-lid. That ought to set it auf, oughtn't it ? 'Ere 
you pour the stuff over the sand, doncher? And he 
pulled out the cork and made ready to mix. 

"'Old on— 'old on— don't! Wait a bit, for Gawd's 
sake!" cried Sotcher, in a sweat of terror. "You — ^you 
dunno wot awful stuff it is — s'elp me, you don't ! You — 
you'll blow us all up if you don't keep it still. Y — 
you'll want some — other things. I'll go an' " 

But Jeriy Shand stood grimly against the door. 
"This 'ere conspiracy H 'ave to be gawn through proper," 
he said. "We can't 'ave no waverers nor blokes wot 
want to clear out in the middle of it, and p'r'aps go anT 
tell the p'lice. Them sort we 'as to suppress,stt? There's 
all the stuff there, me lad, an' you know it. Wot's mor^ 
it's you as is got to put it up agin the gasworks an' set 
it auf." 

The hapless Sotcher turned a yellower pallor and 
asked faintly: "Me? Wy me?" 

"All done reg'lar and proper," Jerry replied, "'fore 
you come. We voted it — by ballot, all square. If you'd 
'a' come earlier you'd *a' 'ad a vote yerself." 

Sotcher pushed at Jerry's shoulder, despairingly. "I 
won't ! I wont !" he gasped. "Lemme go— it ain't fair — 
I wasn't 'ere — ^lemme go!" 

"None o' yer shovin', young man," said Jerry, severe- 
ly. "None o' yer shovin', else I'll 'ave to punch you on 
the jore. You're a bleedin' nice conspirator, you are. 
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It's pretty plain we can't depend on you, an' you know 
wot that means--eh? Doncher? You're one 
o' the sort as 'as to be suppressed, that's wot it meansi 
'Ere, 'ave a drink o' this 'ere beer, an' see if that can't 
put a little 'art in ye. You got to do it, so you may as 
well do it cheerful Snorkey, give 'im a drink." 

But the wretched revolutionary would not drink. He 
sank in a corner — the furthest from the table where 
Gunno Poison was packing his dreadful canister — ^a pic- 
ture of stupid affright. 

Presently he thought of the bar — a mere yard of 
counter in an angle of the room, with a screen standing 
above it — and conceived a wild notion of escape by 
scrambling over. But scarce had he risen ere the watch- 
ful Jerry divined his purpose. 

" 'Old 'im, Snorkey," he said. "Keep 'im in the cor- 
ner. An* if 'e wont drink that beer pour it over 'is 'ead.'* 

Snorkey obeyed gravely and conscientiously, and the 
bedraggled Sotcher, cowed from protest, whined and 
sobbed desolately. 

When all was ready, Jerry Shand said: "I s'pose it's 
no good askin' you to do it willin' like a man?" 

"Oh, let me go, I — ^I ain't well — s'elp me, I ain't. I — 
I might do it wrong— an' — an' — I'm a — a teacher — a 
speaker; not the active branch, s'elp me. Put it auf — for 
to-night — wait till to-morrer. I ain't well an' — an' you're 
very 'ard on me !" 

"Desp'rit work, desp'rit ways," Jerry replied, laconi- 
cally. "You're bc'avin' very suspicious, an' you're re- 
bellin' agin the orders o' the group. There's only one 
physic for that, ain't there, in the rules? You're got to 
be suppressed. Question is 'ow. We'll 'ave to kill 'im 
quiet somehow/' he proceeded, turning to the group. 
"Quiet an' quick. It's my belief 'e's spyin' for the p'lice, 
an' wants to git out to split on us. Question is 'ow to 
do for 'im?" 
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Sotcher rose, a staring specter. He opened his mouth 
to call, but there came forth from it only a dry murmur, t 
Hands were across his mouth at once, and he was forced 
back into the comer. One suggested a clasp-knife at 
the throat, another a stick in his neckerchief, twisted to 
throttling point. But in the end it was settled that it 
would be simpler, and would better destroy all traces, 
to dispatch him in the explosion — to tie him to the can- 
ister, in fact 

A convulsive movement under the men's hands de- . 
cided them to throw more beer on Botcher's face, for he • 
seemed to be fainting. Then his pockets were invaded 
by Gunno Poison, who turned out each in succession. ' 
"You won't have no use for money where you're goin'," 
he observed callously; '^besides, it 'ud be blowed to bits 
an' no use to nobody. Look at the bloke at Greenwich, > 
'ow 'is things was blowed away. 'Ullo I 'cre's two *arf- 
crowns an' some tanners. Seven an' thrippence alto- 
gether, with the browns. This is the bloke wot 'adn't 
got no funds. Tiis'U be divided on free an' equal prin- 
ciples to 'elp pay for that beer you've wasted. 'Old up, 
or man I Think o' the glory. Fr'aps you're all right, 
but it's best to be on the safe side, an' dead blokes can't 
split to the coppers. An' you mustn't forget the glory. ' > 
You 'ave to shed blood in a revolution, an' a few odd | 

lives more or less don't matter — not a single damn. 
Keep your eye on the bleed'n' glory! They'll 'ave photos 
of you in the papers, all the broken bits in a 'eap, fac- 
similiar as found on the spot. Wot a comfort that'll be !" 

But the doomed creature was oblivious — prostrate — a 
swooning heap. They ran a piece of clothes-line under 
his elbows, and pulled them together tight. They then '. 
hobbled his ankles, and took him among them through ' 
the alley and down the quiet street, singing and shouting ; 
their loudest as they went, in case he might sufficiently 
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recover his powers to call for help. But he did not, and 
there in the shadow, at the foot of the great gasometer, 
they flung him down with a parting kick and a barbarous 
knock on the head, to keep him quiet for those few nec- 
essary moments. Then the murderous canister, bound 
with wire, was put in plkce; the extruding touch-paper 
was set going with a match; and the Red Cow An- 
archists disappeared at a run, leaving their victim to his 
fate. Presently the policeman on that beat heard a sud- 
den report from the neighborhood of the gas-works, and 
ran to see what it might mean. 

The next morning Alfred Sotcher was charged at the 
Thames Police Court as a drunk and incapable. He had 
been found in a helpless state near the gasworks, and 
appeared to have been tied at the elbows and ankles by 
mischievous boys, who had also, it seemed, ignited a 
cracker near by where he lay. The divisional surgeon 
stated that he was called to the prisoner, and found him 
tearful and incoherent, and smelling strongly of drink. 
He complained of having been assaulted in a public- 
house, but could give no intelligible account of himself. 
A canister found by his side appeared to contain a mix- 
ture of sand and castor oil, but prisoner could not ex- 
plain how it came there. The magistrate fined him five 
shillings, with the alternative of seven days, and as he 
had no money he was removed to the cells. 
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VII ON THE STAIRS 

The house had been "genteel." When trade was 
prospering in the East End, and the ship-fitter or 
block-maker thought it no shame to live in the parish 
where his workshop lay, such a master had lived here. 
Now, it was a tall, solid, well-bricked, ugly house, grimy 
and paintless in the joinery, cracked and patched in the 
windows, where the front door stood open all day long; 
and the womankind sat on the steps, talking of sickness 
and deaths and the cost of things ; and treacherous holes 
lurked in the carpet of road-soil on the stairs and in the 
passage. For, when eight families live in a house, no- 
body buys a door-mat, and the street was one of those 
streets that are always muddy. It smelt, too, of many 
things, none of them pleasant (one was fried fish) ; but 
for all that it was not a slum. 

Three flights up, a gaunt woman with bare forearms 
stayed on her way to listen at a door which, opening, let 
out a warm, fetid waft from a close sick-room. A bent 
and tottering old woman stood on the threshold, hold- 
ing the door behind her. 

"An' is 'e no better now, Mrs. Curtis?" the gaunt wo- 
man asked, with a nod at the opening. 

The old woman shook her head, and pulled the door 
closer. Her jaw waggled loosely in her withered chaps : 
"Nor won't be, till 'e's gone." Then after a certain 
pause, " 'E's goin'," she said. 

"Don't doctor give no 'ope?" 

"Lor* bless ye, I don't want to ast no doctors," Mrs. 
Curtis replied, with something not unlike a chuckle. 
"I've seed too many on 'em. The boy's a-goin', fast; I 
can see that. An' then" — ^she gave the handle another 
tug, and whispered— "he's been called/] She nodded 
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amain. ''Three seprit knocks at the bed-head las' night ; 
an' I know what that means !" 

The gaunt woman raised her brows, and nodded. "Ah, 
well," she said, "we all on us comes to it some day, 
sooner or later. An' it's often a 'appy release." 

The two looked into space beyond each other, the 
elder with a nod and a croak. Presently the other pur- 
sued, "'E's been a very good son, ain't 'e?" 

"Ay, ay, — well enough son to me," responded the old 
woman, a little peevishly; "an' I'll 'ave 'im put away 
decent, though there's on'y the Union for me after. I 
can do that, thank Gawd!" she added, meditatively, as 
chin on fist she stared into the thickening dark over the 
stairs. 

"When I lost my pore 'usband," said the gaunt woman, 
with a certain brightening, "I give 'im a 'ansome funeral. 
'£ was a Odd Feller, an' I got twelve pound. I 'ad a oak 
caufin an' a open 'earse. Ther was a kerridge for the 
fam'ly an' one for 'is mates — ^two 'orses each, an' 
feathers, an' mutes; an' it went the furthest way round 
to the cimitry. *Wotever 'appens, Mrs. Manders,' says 
the undertaker, Vou'H feel as you've treated im' proper ; 
nobody can't reproach you over that.' An' they couldn't. 
'E was a good 'usband to me, an' I buried 'im respect- 
able." 

The gaunt woman exulted. The old, old story of 
Manders's funeral fell upon the other one's ears with a 
freshened interest, and she mumbled her gums ruminant- 
ly. "Bob'll 'ave a 'ansome buryin', too," she said. "I 
can make it up, with insurance money, an' this, an' 
that. On'y I dunno about mutes. It's a expense." 

In the East End, when a woman has not enough 
money to buy a thing much desired, she does not say so 
in plain words ; she says the thing is an "expense," or a 
"great expense." It means the same thing, but It sounds 
better. Mrs. Curtis had reckoned her resources, and 
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found that mutes would be an "expense." At a cheap 
funeral mutes cost half-a-sovereign and their liquor. 
Mrs. Manders said as much. 

"Yus, )rus, 'arf-a-sovereign," the old woman assented. 
Within, the sick man feebly beat the floor with a stick. 
"I'm a-comin'," she cried shrilly; "yus, 'arf-a-sovereign; 
but it's a lot an' I don't see 'ow I'm to do it — ^not at 
present." She reached for the door-handle again, but 
stopped and added, by after thought, "Unless I don't 'ave 
no plooms." 

"It 'ud be a pity not to 'ave plooms. I 'ad — " 

There were footsteps on the stairs, then a stumble and 
a testy word. Mrs. Curtis peered over into the gathering 
dark. "Is it the doctor, sir?" she asked. It was the 
doctor's assistant, and Mrs. Manders tramped up to the 
next landing as the door of the sick-room took him 
in. 

For five minutes the stairs were darker than ever. 
Then the assistant, a very young man, came out again, 
followed by the old woman with a candle. Mrs. Manders 
listened in the upper dark. "He's sinking fast," said the 
assistant. "He must have a stimulant. Dr. Mansell 
ordered port wine. Where is it ?" Mrs. Curtis mumbled 
dolorously. "I tell you he must have it," he averred with 
unprofessional emphasis (his qualification was only a 
month old). "The man can't take solid food, and his 
strength must be kept up somehow. Another day may 
make all the difference. Is it because you can't afford 
it? "It's a expense — sich a expense, doctor," the old 
woman pleaded. "An' wot with 'arf-pints o' milk 
an' ^" She grew inarticulate, and mumbled dismally. 

"But he must have it, Mrs. Curtis, if it's your last 
shilling; it's the only way. If you mean you absolutely 

haven't the money " And he paused a little awkwardly. 

He was not a wealthy young man — wealthy young men 
do not devil for East End doctors — ^but he was conscious 
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of a certain haul of sixpences at nap the night before; 
and, being inexperienced, he did not foresee the career 
of persecution whereon he was entering at his own ex- 
pense and of his own motion. He produced five shil- 
lings. "If you absolutely haven't the money, why — ^take 
this and get a bottle — ^good ; not at a public-house. But 
mind, at once. He should have had it before/' 

It would have interested him, as a matter of coin- 
cidence, to know that his principal had been guilty of the 
self-same indiscretion — even the amount was identical — 
on that landing the day before. But, as Mrs. Curtis said 
nothing of this, he floundered down the stair and out 
into the wetter mud, pondering whether or not the be- 
loved son of a Congregational minister might take full 
credit for a deed of charity on the proceeds of six- 
penny nap. But Mrs. Curtis puffed her wrinkles, and 
shook her head sagaciously as she carried in her candle. 
From the room came a clink as of money falling into a 
tea-pot And Mrs. Manders went about her business. 

The door was shut, and the stair a pit of blackness. 
Twice a lodger passed down, and up and down, and still 
it did not open. Men and women walked on the lower 
flights, and out at the door, and in again. From the 
street a shout or a snatch of laughter floated up the pit. 
On the pavement footsteps rang crisper and fewer, and 
from the bottom passage there were sounds of stagger 
and sprawl. A demented old cock buzzed divers hours 
at random, and was rebuked every twenty minutes by the 
regular tread of a policeman on his beat. Finally, some- 
body shut the street door with a great bang, and the 
street was muffled. A key turned inside the door on the 
landing, but that was all. A feeble light shone for hours 
along the crack below, and then went out. The crazy 
old clock went buzzing on, but nothing left that room all 
night. Nothing that opened the door. * * * 

When next the key turned, it was to Mrs. Manders 's 
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knock, in the full morning; and soon the two women 
came out on the landing together, Mrs. Curtis with a 
shapeless clump of bonnet. "Ah, 'e's a lovely corpse," 
said Mrs. Manders. "Like wax. So was my 'usband." 

"I must be stirrin'," croaked the old woman, "an' go 
about the insurance an* the measurin' an' that. There's 
lots to do." 

"Ah, there is. *0o are you goin' to 'ave — ^Wilkins? 
I 'ad Wilkins. Better than Kedge, / think. Kedge's 
mutes dresses rusty, an' their trousis is frayed. If you 
was thinkin' of 'avin' mutes " 

"Yus, yus," — with a palsied nodding — "I'm agoin' to 
'ave mutes. I can do it respectable, thank Gawd !" 

"And the plooms?" 

"Ay, yus, and the plooms too. They ain't sich a great 
expense, after all." 



M ._ _ 



VIII A CONVERSION 

There are some poor criminals that never have a 
chance; circumstances are against them from 
the first, as they explain, with tears, to sympathetic 
mission-readers. Circumstances had always been 
against Scuddy Lond, the. gun. The word gun, it may 
be explained, is a friendly synonym for thief. 

His first name was properly James, but that had 
been long forgotten. "Scuddy" meant nothing in 
particular, was derived from nothing, and was not, ap- 
parently, the invention of any distinct person. Still, It 
was commonly his only name, and most of his ac- 
quaintances had also nicknames of similarly vague 
origin. Scuddy was a man of fine feelings, capable of 
a most creditable hour of rapturous misery after hear- 
ing, perhaps at a sing-song, "Put Me in My Little 
Bed," or any other ditty that was rank enough in senti- 
ment; wherefore the mission-readers never really de- 
spaired of him. He was a small, shabby man of 
twenty-six, but looking younger; with a runaway chin, 
a sharp, yellow face, and tremulously sly eyes; with 
but faint traces of hair on his face, he had a great deal 
of it, straight and ragged and dirty, on his head. 

Scuddy Lond's misfortunes began early. Tempta- 
tion had prevailed against him when he was at school, 
but that was nothing. He became errand boy in a 
grocer's shop, and complications with the till brought 
him, a howling penitent, to the police court. Here, 
while his mother hid her head in the waiting-room, he 
set forth the villainy of older boys who had prompted 
him to sin, and got away with no worse than a lecture 
on the evils of bad company. So that a philanthropist 
found him a better situation at a distance, where the 
evil influence could no longer move him. Here he 
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Stayed a good while — longer than some who had been 
there before him, but who had to leave because of van- 
ishing postal orders. Nevertheless, the postal orders 
still went, and in the end he confessed to another magis- 
trate, and fervently promised to lead a better life if his 
false start were only forgiven. Betting, he protested, 
was this time the author of his fall; and as that per- 
nicious institution was clearly to blame for the un- 
happy young man's ruin, the lamenting magistrate let 
him off with a simple month in consideration of his 
misfortune and the intercession of his employer, who 
had never heard of the grocer and his till. 

After his month, Scuddy went regularly into business 
as a lob-crawler; that is to say, he returned to his first 
love, the till; not narrowly to any individual till, but 
broad-mindedly to the till as a general institution, to 
be approached in unattended shops by stealthy grov- 
eling on the belly. This he did until he perceived the 
greater security and comfort of waiting without while 
a small boy did the actual work within. From this, 
and with this, he ventured on peter-claiming; laying 
hands nonchalantly on unconsidered parcels and bags 
at railway stations, until a day when, bearing a fat 
portmanteau, he ran against its owner by the door of 
a refreshment bar. This time the responsibility lay 
with Drink. Strong Drink, he declared, with deep 
emotion, had been his ruin; he dated his downfall from 
the day when a false friend persuaded him to take a 
Social Glass; he would still have been an honest, up- 
right, self-respecting young man but for the Cursed 
Drink. From that moment he would never touch it 
more. The case was met with three months with hard 
labor, and for all that Scuddy Lond had so clearly 
pointed out the culpability of Drink, he had to do the 
drag himself. But the mission-readers were com- 
forted; for clearly there was hope for one whose 
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eyes were so fully opened to the causes of his degra- 
dation. I 

After the drag, Scuddy for long made a comfortabl t 
living, free from injudicious overwork, in the seven 1 
branches of lob-crawling and peter-claiming, with ai 
occasional deviation into parlor-jumping. It is tru : 
that this last did sometimes involve unpleasant exei- 
tion when the window was high and the boy heavy t > 
bunk up; and it was necessary at times to run. But 
Scuddy was out of work, and hunger drove him t> 
anything as long as it was light and not too risk; . 
And it is marvelous to reflect how much may be picke 1 
up in the streets and at the side-doors of London anl 
the suburbs without danger or vulgar violence. Anl 
so Scuddy's life went on, with occasional misfortune s 
in the way of a moon, or another drag, or perhaps % 
sixer. And the mission-readers never despaired, be- 
cause the real cause was always hunger, or thirst, or 
betting, or a sudden temptation, or something quitte 
exceptional — ^never anything like real, hardened, un- 
blushing wickedness; and the man himself was alwajjs 
truly penitent. He made such touching references t3 
his innocent childhood, and was so grateful for gool 
advice or anything else you might give him. 

One bold attempt Scuddy made to realize his desiie 
for better things. He resolved to depart from his ev 1 
ways and to become a nark — a copper's nark — whic i | 
is a police spy, or informer. The work was not har< , } 
there was no imprisonment, and he would make i 
amends for the past. But hardly had he begun hs 
narking when some of the Kate Street mob droppe 1 | 
on him in Blick Lane, and bashed him full sore. This 
would never do; so once more implacable circun - j 
stances drove him to his old courses. And there w: s 
this added discomfort; that no boy would parlor-jum p '. 
nor dip the lob for him. Indeed, they bawled alouf, I 

■ 
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"Yah, Scuddy Long, the copper's narkl" So that the 
hand of all Flower and Dean Street was against him. 
Scuddy grew very sad. 

These and other matters were heavy upon his heart 
on an evening when, with nothing in his pockets but 
a piece of coal that he carried for luck, he turned aim- 
lessly up Baker's Row. Things were very bad; it was 
as though the whole world knew him — and watched. 
Shop-keepers stood frowningly at their doors. People 
sat defiantly on piles of luggage at the railway stations, 
and there was never a peter to touch for. All the 
areas were empty, and there were no sidedoors left un- 
guarded, where, failing the more desirable wedge, one 
might claim a pair or two of daisies put out for clean- 
ing. All the hundred trifling things that commonly 
come freely to hand in a mile or two of streets were 
somehow swept out of the world's economy; and 
Scuddy tramped into Baker's Row in melting mood. 
Why were things so hard for some and so easy for 
others? It was not as though he were to blame — he, 
a man of feeling and sentiment. Why were others liv- 
ing comfortable lives unvexed of any dread of the po- 
lice? And apart from that, why did other gonophs 
get lucky touches for half a century of quids at a time, 
while he I * * ♦ But there, the world was one brutal 
oppression and he was its most pitiable victim; and he 
! i slunk along, dank with the pathos of things. 
I ' At a corner a group was standing about a woman, 
I j whose voice was uplifted to a man's accompaniment on 
a stand-accordion. Scuddy listened. She sang, with 



I 



\ i a harsh tremble: I 

" — An' sang a song of 'ome, sweet *ome, | 

The song that reached my 'art. | 

'Ome, 'ome, sweet, sweet 'ome, 

She sang the song of 'ome, sweet 'ome, 

The song that reached my 'art!" • 
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• j Here, indeed, was something in tune with Scuddy's fine 
J ; feelings. He looked up. From the darkening sky the 
I I evening star winked through the smoke from a chim- 
ney factory. From a-near came an exquisite scent of 

. saveloys. Plaintive influences all. He tried to think 
' of 'ome himself— -of 'ome strictly in the abstract, so that 
it might reach his 'art. He stood for some min- 
1 utes torpid and mindless, oozing with sentiment, till 
I the song ended, and he went on. Fine feelings — fine! 
I I He crossed the road, and took a turning. A lame 
I t old woman sat in a recess selling trotters, where a 
dark passage led back to a mission-hall. About the 
opening a man hovered — fervent, watchful — ^and darted 
forth on passers-by. He laid his hand on Scuddy's 
shoulder and said, "My dear friend, will you come in 
an' 'ear the word of the Lord Jesus Christ?" 

Scuddy turned; the sound of an harmonium and 
many strenuous voices came faintly down the passage. 
It was his mood. Why not give his fine feelings 
another little run? He would; he would go in. 
"Trotters 1" quavered the lame old woman, looking up 
1 wistfully. "Two a penny! Two a penny!" But no; 

I , he went up the passage, and she turned patiently to her 
! I board. 

I ' Along the passage the singing grew louder, and 
I , burst on his ears unchecked as he pushed open the 

* door at the end. 



** — ^'Oosoever will, 'oosoever will. 
Send t' e proclamation over vale an' 'ill ; 
'Tis a lovin' Father calls the wand'rer 'ome, 
'Oosoever will may come!" 

A man by the door knew him at once for a stranger, 
and found him a seat. The hymn went quavering to 
an end, the preacher in charge, a small, bright-eyed 
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j man with rebellious hair and a surprisingly deep voice, ; 
; announced that Brother Spyers would offer a prayer. ' 
' The man prayed with his every faculty. He was a 
I sturdy, red-necked artisan, great of hand and wiry of 
I beard; a smith, perhaps, or a bricklayer. He spread j 

j his arms wide, and, his head thrown back, brought f 

j forth, with passion and pain, his fervid, disordered sen- 
' tences. As he went on, his throat swelled and con- • 
I vulsed in desperate knots, and the sweat hung thick { 
I on his face. He called for grace, that every unsaved > 
j soul there might come to the fold and believe that i 

j night. Or if not all, then some — even a few. That at ! ) 

least one, only one, poor soul might be plucked as a ■ i 
I brand from the burning. And as he flung together, j 

with clumsy travail, his endless, formless, unconsidered 
i vehemences of uttermost Cockney, the man stood 
, transfigured, admirable. 

From here and there came deep amens. Then more, | 

with gasps, groans and sobs. Scuddy Lond, carried | 

' away luxuriously on a tide of grievous sensation, t 

j groaned with the others. The prayer ended in a ! 

, chorus of ejaculations. Then there was a hymn. 
; Somebody stuffed an open hymn-book into Scuddy's | 

hand, but he scarce saw it. Abandoning himself to the 
I mesmeric influence of the many who were singing 
\ about him, he plunged and reveled in a debauch of 
I emotion. He heard, he even joined in; but under- 
I stood nothing, for his feelings filled him to over- | 

flowing. I 



I *ave a robe, 'tis resplendent in w'iteness, 
Awaitin' in glory my wonderin* view. 

Oh, w'en I receive it, all shinin' in brightness. 
Dear friend, could I see you receivin* one too? 

For you I am prayinM For you I am prayin'l 
For you I am prayin', I'm prayin' for yotL" 
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J . The hymn ceased; all sat~36wn7 aniOlie preacHer 

I I began his discourse; quietly at first, and then, though 
in a different way, with all the choking fervor of the. 
man who had prayed. For the preacher was fluent as • 

well as zealous, and his words, except when emotion; 
stayed them, poured in a torrent. He preached faith! ' 
— salvation in faith — declaiming, beseeching, com-| i 
manding. "Come— come! Now is the appointed timelj j 
Only believe— only come! Only— only come!" Toi I 
impassioned, broken entreaty he added sudden com^ 
mand and the menace of eternity, but broke away pitifully! 
again in urgent pleadings, pantings, gasps; pointing* 
above, spreading his arms abroad, stretching themj 
forth imploringly. Come, only come! 
Sobs broke out in more than one place. A woman 
f bowed her head and rocked, while her shoulders shook 
again. Brother Spyers*s face was alight with joy. A 
! tremor, a throe of the senses ran through the as-* 

, sembly as through a single body. 

The preacher, nearing his peroration, rose to a las^ 

frenzy of adjuration. Then, ending in a steadier keyi 

; he summoned any to stand forth who had found gracq 

that night. 
* His bright, strenuous eyes were on the sobbers, 

j charging them, drawing them. First rose the woman 
I who had bowed her head. Her face uncovered, bu^ 
I distorted and twitching, still weeping, but rapt and un-i 
I ashamed, she tottered out between the seats, and sanl4 
I at last on the vacant form in front. Next a child, ^ 
I little maid of ten, lank-legged and outgrown of hei 

j short skirts, her eyes squeezed down on a tight knot o 

.' pocket-handkerchief, crying wildly, broken-heartcdly 

sobbed and blundered over seat-corners and toes, anc • 
sat down forlorn and solitary at the other end of th^ 
form. After her came Scuddy Lond. 
Why, he knew not — ^nor cared. In the full enjoyment 
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' ' of a surfeit of indefinite emotion, tearful, rapturous, he 
I ! had accepted the command put on him by the preacher, 
I ■ and he had come forth, walking on clouds, regenerate, 

compact of fine feelings. There was a short prayer of 

thanks, and then a final hymn: 
I 

"Ring the bells of 'eaven, there is joy to-day, 
For a soul rcturnin' from the wild!" 
I 

I Scuddy felt a curious equable lightness of spirits — ^a 

i ' serene cheerfulness. His emotional organism was 
spent, and in its place was a numb calm, pleasant 
enough. ; | 

I 

" — Glory! Glory! 'ow the angels sing — ; " 

Glory! Glory! 'ow the loud 'arps ring! | 

Tis the ransomed army, like a mighty sea, j 

I Pealin' forth the anthem of the free!" ' 

I The service ended. The congregation trooped forth 

into the evening; but Scuddy sat where he was, for the 

preacher wanted a few words with his converts ere he '• I 

would let them go. He shook hands with Scuddy ■ ^ 

Lond, and spoke with grave, smiling confidence about 1 • 

his soul. Brother Spyers also shook hands with him f | 

and bespoke his return on Sunday. I 

I In the cool air of the empty passage Scuddy's | 

\ ordinary faculties began to assert themselves; still in : 

an atmosphere of calm cheer. Fine feelings — fine. 

: And as he turned the piece of coal in his pocket, he , 

■ reflected that, after all, the day had not been alto- 

: gether unlucky— not in any sense a blank. Emerging 

! into the street, he saw that the lame old woman, who 

was almost alcne in view, had risen on her crutch and 

turned her back to roll her white cloth over her re- j 

maining trotters. On the ledge behind stood her lit- ' 
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tie pile of coppers, just reckoned. Scuddy Lond's 
practised eye took the case in a flash. With two long, 
tip-toed steps he reached the coppers, lifted them 
silently, and hurried away up the street. He did not 
run, for the woman was lame and had not heard him. 
No, decidedly the day had not been blank. For here 
was a hot supper. 
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IX "ALL THAT MESSAUGE" 



I 

I 

"All that messauge dwelling-house and premises now 
;tanding on part of the said parcel of ground/' was 
he phrase in the assignment of lease, although it only 
neant Number Twenty-seven Mulberry Street, Old 
""ord, containing five rooms and a wash-house, and 
Sharing a dirty front wall with the rest of the strtet 
pn the same side. This phrase was a very fine one, 
md, with others more intricate, lent not a little to the 
riumph and the perplexity the transaction filled old 
ack Randall withal. The business was a conjunction 
>f purchase and mortgage, whereby old Jack Randall, 
laving thirty pounds of his own, had, after half an 
lour of helpless stupefaction in a solicitor's office in 
Dornhill, bought a house for two hundred and twenty 
rounds, and paid ten pounds for stamps and lawyers' 
ees. The remaining two hundred pounds had been 
urnished by the Indubitable Perpetual Building So- 
:ity, on the security of a mortgage; and the loan with 
ts interest was to be repaid in monthly installments of 
wo pounds and fourpence during twelve years. Thus 
M Jack Randall designed to provide for the wants 
md infirmities of age; and the outright purchase, he 
irgued, was a thing of mighty easy accomplishment, 
^or the house let at nine shillings a week, which was 
wenty-three pounds eight shillings a year; and the 
nortgage installments, with the ground rent of three 
)ounds a year, only came to twenty-seven pounds four, 
eaving a difference of three pounds sixteen, which 
ivould be more than covered by a saving of eighteen- 
)ence a week; certainly not a difficult saving for a man 

rifh a r>»flni1ar jnh anH nn yoTFff family, who had DUt 
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by thirty pounds in little more than three years. Thus 
bn many evenings old Jack Randall and his wife would 
pgure out the thing, wholly forgetting rates and taxes 
Und repairs. 

Old Jack stood on the pavement of Cornhill and 
•tared at the traffic. When he remembered that Mrs. 
Randall was by his side he said, "Well, mother, we 
lone it;" and his wife replied, *Yus, fa*, you're a lan*- 
ord now." Hereat he chuckled, and began to walk 
eastward. For to be a landlord is the ultimate dig- 
lity. There is no trouble, no anxiety in the world if 
^ou are a landlord; and there is no work. You just 
^alk round on Monday mornings (or maybe you even 
drive in a trap), and you collect your rents; eight and 
six, or nine shillings, or ten shillings, as the case may 
>e. And there you are I It is better than shopkeeping, 
>ecause the money cdmes by itself; and it is infinitely 
nore genteel. Also, it is better than having money 
n a bank and drawing interest; because the house 
I :annot run away, as is the manner of directors, nor dis- 

I iolve into nothingness, as is the way of banks. And 

here was he, Jack Randall, walking down Leadenhall 
i Btreet a landlord. He mounted a tram-car at Aldgate, 
tmd all things were real. 

i 

I Old Jack had always been old Jack since, at fourteen, | 

^oung Jack had come 'prentice in the same engine- 
turner's shop. Young Jack was a married man himself 
low, at another shop; and old Jack was near fifty, and 
lad set himself toward thrift. All along Whitechapel I 

^oad. Mile End Road, and Bow Road he considered 
he shops and houses from the tram-roof, madly esti- | 

nating rents and values. Near Bow Road end he and i 

lia. wifa ilightcd, and wf nt inspf rting X«enty-acvcn . ' 
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Mulberry Street once more. Old Jack remarked that 
the scraper was of a different shape from that he had 
carried in his mind since their last examination; and 
he mentioned it to Mrs. Randall, who considered the 
scraper of fact rather better than the scraper of mem- 
ory. They walked to and fro several times, judging 
the door and three windows from each side of the 
street, and in the end they knocked, with a purpose of 
reporting the completed purchase. But the tenant's 
wife, peeping from behind a blind, and seeing only the 
people who had already come spying about the house 
some two or three times, retired to the back and went 
on with her weekly washing. 

They waited a little, repeated the knock, and then 
went away. The whole day was "off," and a stroll in 
the Tower Park Hamlets Cemetery was decided on. 
Victoria Park was as near, but was not in the direction 
of home. Moreover, there was less interest for Mrs. 
Randall in Victoria Park, because there were no fu* 
nerals. In the cemetery, Mrs. Randall solaced herself 
and old Jack with the more sentimental among the 
inscriptions. In the poor part, whose miscellaneous 
graves are marked by mounds alone, they stopped to 
look at a very cheap funeral. 

"Lor', Jack," Mrs. Randall said, under her breath 
with a nudge, "wot a common caufin! Why, the 
body's very nigh a-droppin' through the bottom!" The 
thin underboard had, in fact, a bulge. "Poor chap! 
ain't it shockin'!" 

The ignominy of a funeral with no feathers was a 
thing accepted of course, but the horror of a cheap 
cofHnthey had never realized till now. They turned away. 
In the main path they met the turgid funeral of a Bow 
Road bootmaker. After the dozen mourning coaches 
there were cars and pony traps, and behind these came 
a fag-end of carts and donkey-barrows. Ahead of all 
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was the glazed hearse, with attendants in weepers, and 
by it, full of the pride of artistry, walked the undertaker 
himself. "Now, that," said old Jack, "is somethin' 
like a caufin." (It was heavy and polished and beset 
with bright fittings). "Ah,"' sighed his missis, "ain't 
it lovely!" 

The hearse drew up at the chapel door, where the un- 
dertaker turned to the right-about and placidly sur- 
veyed the movements of his forces. Mrs. Randall mur- 
mured again: "Lovely — lovely!" and kept her eyes on 
the cofHn. Then she edged gently up to the under- 
taker and whispered: "What would that kind o' caufin 
be called, mister?" 
' I The undertaker looked at her from the side of his | 
: J eyes and answered briskly: "Two-inch polished oak, 
I I solid extry brass fittin's." Mrs. Randall returned to 

I old Jack's side and repeated the words. "That must 
cost a lot," she said. "What a thing, though, to be 
certain you won't be buried in a trumpery box like 
that other! Ah, it's well to be rich." 

Old Jack gazed on the coffin, and thought. Surely 
a landlord, if anybody, was entitled to indulge in an ■ j 
expensive coffin? All day he had nursed a fancy that ] 

some small indulgence, something a little heavier than \ • 

j usual in the matter of expense, would be proper to ' ■ 

I celebrate the occasion. But he reflected that his sav- | { 
ings were gone, that his pockets were no fuller than had . j 
always been their Wednesday wont; though, of course, i 
in that matter the future would be different. The bear- ■ 
ers carried the coffin into the chapel, and Mrs. Ran- | 
dall turned away among the graves. Old Jack put his > 
hands in his pockets, and, looking at the ground, said: 
"That was a nobby caufin, mother, wasn't it?" Where- 

( unto Mrs. Randall murmured: "Lovely — lovely!" yet 

I again. 

I Old Ja ck walked a little fu rt her and aske d: 
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"Two-inch polished oak, *e said, didn't 'e?" 

"Solid, an' extry brass fittin's; beautiful!" ; 

■ 

**ril remember it. That's what you shall 'ave if it. 
'appens you go fust. There!" And old Jack sat on*, 
the guard-chain of a flowery grave with the air of; 
one giving a handsome order. 

"Me? Git out! Look at the expense." ' 

"Matter o' circumstances. Look at Jenkins's Gar- 
dens. Jenkins was a bench-'and at the Limited; got! 
'is 'ouses one under another through building s'ieties. I 
That there caufin 'ud be none too dear for *im. We're | 
beginnin'; an' I promise you that same, if you'd like 
it." ; 

"Like it!" the missis ejaculated. "Course I should. 
Wouldn't you?" 

"Why, yus. Any one 'ud prefer somethin' a bit 
nobby, an' thick." 

And the missis reciprocated old Jack's promise, in 
case he died first; if a two-inch polished oak solid 
could be got for everything she had to offer. And, tea- 
time approaching, they made, well pleased, for home. 
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In two days old Jack was known as a landlord alb 
about. On the third day, which was Saturday, young; 
Jack called to borrow half a sovereign, but succeeded! 
only to the extent of five shillings; work was slack withj 
him, and three days of it was all he had had that week.j 
This had happened before, and he had got on as best he 
could; but now, with a father buying house-property, it 
was absurd to economize for lack of half a sovereign. 
When he brought the five shillings home, his wife asked: 
why he had not thrown them at his father's head; a' 
course of procedure which, young Jack confessed, had* 
never occurred to his mind. ''Stingy old 'unks!" she( 
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scolded. "A-goin* about buyin' 'ouses, an' won't lend 
' 'is own son ten shillin's ! Much good may all 'is money 
; do 'im with 'is 'ateful mean ways 1" This was the begin- 
ning of old Jack's estrangement from his relatives. For 
: young Jack's missis expressed her opinion in other 
I places, and young Jack was soon ready to share it; 

I ' rigidly abstaining from another attempt at a loan, though 
I . he never repaid the five shillings. 

■ I In the course of the succeeding week two of his shop- 
I mates took old Jack aside at different times to explain 

I ' that the loan of a pound or two would make the greatest 
I ■ imaginable difference to the whole course of their future 
j ! lives, while the temporary absence of the money would 
I ; be imperceptible to a capitalist like himself. When he 
j ! roundly declared that he had as few loose sovereigns as 
I i themselves, he was set down an uncommon liar as well 
as a wretched old miser. This was the beginning of old 
I Jack's unpopularity in the workshop. 

I : 

i IV 

He took a half day off to receive the first week's rent 
in state, and Mrs. Randall went with him. He showed 

■ 

, his written authority from the last landlord, and the 
! tenant's wife paid over the sum of nine shillings, giving 
I ' him at the same time the rent-book to sign and a slip of 
• written paper. This last was a week's notice to termi- 
' nate the tenancy. 

"We're very well satisfied with the 'ouse," the tenant's 

' wife said (she was a painfully clean, angular woman, 

j with a notable flavor of yellow soap and scrubbing-brush 

I ' about her), "but my 'usband finds it too far to get to an' 

, \ from Albert Docks mornin' and night, so we're goin' to 

West 'Am." And she politely ejected her visitors by 

opening the door and crowding them through it. 

The want of a tenant was a contingency that old Jack 
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had never contemplated. As long as it lasted it would 
necessitate the setting hy of ten and sixpence a week for 
the building society payments and the ground rent This 
was serious ; it meant knocking off some of the butcher's 
meat, all the beer and tobacco, and perhaps a little firing. 
Old Jack resolved to waste no more half-days in collect- 
ing, but to send his missis. On the following Monday, 
therefore, while the tenant's wife kept a sharp eye on 
the man who was piling a greengrocer's van with chairs 
and tables, Mrs. Randall fixed a "To Let" bill in the 
front window. In the leaves of the rentbook she found 
another thing of chagrin; to wit, a notice demanding 
payment of poor, highway, and general rates to the 
amount of one pound eighteen and sevenpence. Now, 
no thought of rates and taxes had ever vexed the soul 
of old Jack. Of course, he might have known that his 
own landlord paid the rates for his house; but, indeed, 
he had never once thought of the thing, being content 
with faithfully paying the rent, and troubling no more 
about it That night was one of dismal wakefulness for 
old Jack and his missis. If he had understood the trans- 
action at the lawyer's office, he would have known that 
a large proportion of the sum due had been allowed him 
in the final adjustment of payment to the day; and if he 
had known something of the ways of rate-collecting, he 
would have understood that payment was not expected 
for at least a month. As it was, the glories of lease- 
possession grew dim in his eyes, and a landlord seemed a 
poor creature, spending his substance to keep roofs over 
the heads of strangers. 
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On Wednesday afternoon a man called about taking 
the house, and returned in the evening, when old Jack 
was home. He was a large-featured, quick-eyed man, 
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with a loud, harsh voice and a self-assertive manner. 
Quickly old Jack recognized him as a speaker he had 
heard at. certain street-comers; a man who was secre- 
tary, or delegate, or that sort of thing, to something that 
old Jack had forgotten. 

He began with the announcement: "I am Joe Par- 
sons;" delivered with a stare for emphasis, and followed 
by a pause to permit assimilation. 

Old Jack had some recollection of the name, but it 
was indefinite. He wondered whether or not he should 
address the man as "sir," considering the street speeches, 
and the evident importance of the name. But then, after 
all, he was a landlord himself. So he only said, "Yus?*' 

"I am Joe Parsons," the man repeated; "and I'm 
looking for a 'ouse." 

There was another pause, which lasted till old Jack 
felt obliged to say something. So he said, "Yus?*' again. 

"I'm looking for a 'ouse," the man repeated, "and if 
we can arrange things satisfactory, I might take yours." 

Mr. Joe Parsons was far above haggling about the 
rent, but he had certain ideas as to painting and repairs 
that looked expensive. In the end old Jack promised the 
paint a touch-up, privily resolving to do the work him- 
self in his evenings. And on the whole, Mr. Joe Parsons 
was wonderfully easy to come to terms with, considering 
his eminent public character. And anything in the na- 
ture of a reference in his case would have been absurd. 
As himself observed, his name was enough for that. 
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Old Jack did the painting, and the new tenant took ' 

possession. When Mrs. Randall called for the first week > 

a draggle-tailed little woman with a black eye meekly ■ 

informed her that Mr. Parsons was not at home, and | 

had left no money nor any message as to the rent. This i 
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was awkward, because the first building society insta 
ment would be due before next rent-day — to say nothin; 
of the rates. But it would never do to offend Mr. Pa 
sons. So the money was scraped together by heroi 
means (the missis produced an unsuspected twelve an 
sixpence from a gallipot on the kitchen dresser), and th^ { 
first installment was paid. ! | 

Mrs. Randall called twice at Mulberry Street nexi i 
rent-day, but nobody answered her knocks. Old JacV 
possessed by a misty notion, bom of use, that rent wa{ 
constitutionally demandable only on Monday momin; 
called no more for a week. But on Thursday evenin 
a stout little stranger, with a bald head which he wipe 
continually, came to the Randalls to ask if the tenant 
Twenty-seven Mulberry Street was Mr. Joe Parson 
Assured that it was, he nodded, said "Thanks ! that's all, 
wiped his head again, and started to go. Then he paused 
and "Pay his rent regular?" he asked. Old Jack hesi- 
tated. "Ah, thought so," said the little stranger. "Het 
a wrong un. Vve got a bit o' paper for 'im." And hfe 
clapped on his hat with the handkerchief in it and vai^ * 
ished. I ■ 

VII ; I 

Old Jack felt unhappy, for a landlord. He and tl^ | 

missis reproached themselves for not asking the little j 

stranger certain questions ; but he had gone. Next Moii- J 

day morning old Jack took another half-day. and went \ 

to Mulberry Street himself. From appearances, he ai- j 

sured himself that a belief, entertained by his missis, | 
that the upper part of his house was being sublet, W2js 

I well-founded. He watched awhile from a comer, until \ 
a dirty child kicked at the door, and it was openef. 

Then he went across and found the draggle-taildd { 

woman who had answered Mrs. Randall before, in evexjy j 
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j respect the same to look at, except that not one eye was ^ i 

I black but two. Old Jack, with some abruptness, de* \ ; 

I manded his rent of her, addressing her as Mrs. Parsons, j j 
Without disclaiming the name, she pleaded with meek • 
uneasiness that Mr. Parsons really wasn't at home, and 
she didn't know when to expect him. At last, finding , 
this ineffectual, she produced four and sixpence ; begging i ^ 
him with increasing agitation to take that on account and ■ | 
call again. i 

Old Jack took the money, and called again at seven. | 
Custom or law or what-not, he would wait for no Mon- . | 
day morning now. The door was open, and a group of i 
listening children stood about it. From within came a 
noise of knocks and thuds and curses — sometimes a 
gurgle. Old Jack asked a small boy, whose position in 
the passage betokened residence, what was going for- 
ward. "It's the man down-stairs," said the boy, "a-givin' ■ j 
of it to 'is wife for payin' awy the lodgers* rent." 

At this moment Mr. Joe Parsons appeared in the pass- 
age. The children, who had once or twice commented 

,; in shouts, dispersed. "I've come for my rent," said old 
Jack. I 

Mr. Joe Parsons saw no retreat. So he said: "Rent?'* 
Ain't you 'ad it? I don't bother about things in the 
'ouse. Come again when my wife's in." 

"She is in," rejoined old Jack, "an' you've been 
a-landin' of 'er for payin' me what little she 'as. Come, 
you pay me what you owe me, and take a week's notice I 
now. I want my house kep' respectable." i 

I Mr. Joe Parsons had no other shift. "You be ; 

i damned," he said. "Git out." [ 

"What?" gasped old Jack— for to tell a landlord to 

get out of his own house I * * * "What ?" [ 

"Why git out. Vought to know better than comin' [ 

'ere askin' for money you ain't eamt."' I 

"Ain't eamt? What dye mean?" ; 
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"What I say. Y'aint camt it If s you blasted lan'- 
lords as sucks the blood o* the workers. You go an' 
work for your money." 

Old Jack was confounded. "Why — what — ^how d'ye 
think I can pay the rates, an' everjrthink ?" 

"I don't care. You'll *ave to pay 'em, an' I wish they 

was 'igher. They ought to be the same as the rent, 'an 

that 'ud do away with fellers like you. Go on; you do 

I your damdest an' get your rent best way you can." 

j "But what about upstairs? You're lettin' it out an' 

takin* the rent there. I " 

"That's none o' your business. Git out, will ye?" 
They had gradually worked over the doorstep, and Ran- 
dall was on the pavement "I sha'n't pay, an' I sha'n't 
go, an' ye can do what ye like ; so it's no good your stop- 
pin* — unless you want to fight Eh— do ye?" And Mr. 
Parsons put a foot over the threshpld. 

Old Jack had not fought for many years. It was low. 
For a landlord outside his own house it was, indeed, 
disgraceful. But it was quite dark now, and there was 
scarcely a soul in the street. Perhaps nobody would 
know, and this man deserved something for himself. 
He looked up the street again, and then, "Well, I ain't 
so young as I was," he said, "but I won't disappoint ye. 
Come on." 

Mr. Joe Parsons stepped within and slammed the 
door. 
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Old Jack went home less happy than ever. He had 

no notion what to do. Difficulties of private life were 

often discussed and argued out in the workshop, but 

there he had become too unpopular to ask for anything 

I in the nature of sympathy or advice. Not only would he 

I lend no money, but he refused to stand treat on rent 
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days. Also, there was a collection on behalf of men on 
strike at another factory, to which he gave nothing; and 
he had expressed the strongest disapproval of an exten- 
sion of that strike, and his own intention to continue 
working if it happened. For what would become of all 
his plans and his savings if his wages ceased? Where- 
fore there was no other man in the shop so unpopular 
as old Jack, and in a workshop unpopularity is a bad 
thing. 

He called on a professional rent-receiver and sdler-up. 
This man knew Mr. Joe Parsons very well. He never 
had furniture upon which a profitable distress might be 
levied. But if he took lodgers, and they were quiet peo- 
ple, something might be got out of them — if the job were 
made worth while. But this was not at all what old Jack 
wanted. 

Soon after it occurred to him to ask advice of the 
secretary of the building society. This was a superficial 
young man, an auctioneer's clerk until evening, who had 
no disposition to trouble himself about matters outside 
his duties. Still, he went so far as to assure old Jack 
that turning out a tenant who meant to stay was not a 
simple job. If you didn't mind losing the rent it might 
be done by watching until the house was left ungar- 
risoned, getting in, putting the furniture into the street, 
and keeping the tenant out. With this forlorn hope old 
Jack began to spend his leisure about Mulberry Street; 
ineflFectually, for Mrs. Parsons never came out while he 
was there. Once he saw the man, and offered to forgive 
him the rent if he would leave; a proposal which Mr. 
Parsons received with ostentatious merriment. At this 
old Jack's patience gave out, and he punched his tenant 
on the ear. Whereat the latter, suddenly whitening in 
the face, said something about the police, and walked 
away at a good pace. 
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The strike extended, as it was expected and designed 
to do. The men at old Jack's factory were ordered out, 
and came, excepting only old Jack himself. He was 
desperate. Since he had ventured on that cursed invest- 
ment everything had gone wrong ; but he would not lose 
his savings if mere personal risk would preserve them. 
Moreover, a man of fifty is not readily re-employed, once 
out, and as the firm was quite ready to keep one hand on 
to oil and see that things were in order, old Jack stayed; 
making his comings and goings late to dodge the 
pickets, and approaching subtly by a railway-arch stable 
and a lane thereunto. It was not as yet a very great 
strike, and with care these things could be done. Still, 
he was sighted and chased twice, and he knew that if the 
strike lasted, and feeling grew hotter, he would be at- 
tacked in his own house. If only he could hold on 
through the strike, and by hook or crook keep the out- 
goings paid, he would attend to Mr. Parsons afterward. 



X 



One Saturday afternoon, as Mrs. Randall was buying 
I greens and potatoes, old Jack, waiting without, strolled 
I toward a crowd standing about a speaker. A near ap- 
I proach discovered the speaker to be Mr. Joe Parsons, 
! who was saying: — 

" ^strike pay is little enough at the time, of course, 

■; but don't forget what it will lead to ! An' strike pay does 
1 very well, my frien's, when the party knows *ow to lay 
■ it out, an* don't go passin' it on to the lan'lord. Don't 
give it away. When the lan'lord comes o' Monday morn- 
j in', tell 'im (polite as you like) that there's nothink for 
. *im till there's more for you. Let the lan'lord earn 'is 
! money, like me an' you. Let the landlords pay a bit to- 
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wards this 'ere strike as well as the other blaggards, the 
itnployers. Lan*lords gits quite enough out o' you my 
fellow workers, when — ** 

"They don't git much out o* you I" shouted old Jack 
in his wrath; and then felt sorry he had spoken. For 
everybody looked at him, and he knew some of the faces. 

"Ho!" rejoined the speaker, mincingly. "There's a 
gent there as seems to want to address this 'ere meetin*. 
P'raps you'll *ave the kindness to step up 'ere, my friend, 
an' say wot you got to say plain." And he looked full 
at old Jack, pointing with his finger. 

Old Jack fidgeted, wishing himself out of it. "Yoa 
pay me what you owe me," he growled sulkily. 

"As this 'er individual, after intruding 'isself on this 
peaceful meetin', ain't got anythink to say for 'isself,'* 
pursued Mr. Joe Parsons, "I'll explain things for *im. 
That's my lan'lord. that is; look at 'im! '£ comes 
'angin' round my door waitin' for a chance to turn my 
pore wife an* children out o* *ouse and 'ome. 'E foUers 
me in the street an* tries to intimidate me. *E comes 'ere, 
my feller workers, as a spy, an' to try an' poison your 
minds agin me as devotes my *ole life to your int'rests. 
That's the sort o* man, that's the sort o* landlord *e is. 
But *e's somethink more than a greedy, thievin'^ overfed 
lanlord, my frien's, an* I'll tell you wot. 'E's a dirty, 
crawlin' blackleg ; that's wot else 'e is. 'E's the on'y man 
as wouldn't come out o* Maidment's; an' 'e's workin* 
there now, skulkin* in an' out in the dark — a dirty rat ! 
Now you all know very well I won't 'ave nothink to do 
with any violence or intimidation. It's agin my prin- 
ciples, although I know there's very often great tempta- 
tion, an* it's impossible to identify in a crowd, an' safe 
to be very little evidence. But this I will say, that when 
a dirty, low rat, not content with fattenin' on starvin' 
tenants, goes an* takes the bread out o' *is feller men's 
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mouths, like that bleedin' blackleg— blackleg I — black- 
leg! 

Old Jack was down. A dozen heavy boots were at 
work about his head and belly. In from the edge of the 
crowd a woman tore her way, shedding potatoes as she 
ran, and screaming; threw herself upon the man on the 
ground ; and shared the kicks. Over the shoulders of the 
kickers whirled the buckle-end of a belt. "One for the 
old cow," said a voice. 



XI 



When a man is lying helpless on his back, with noth- 
ing in hand, he pays nothing off a building society mort- 
gage, because, as his wife pawns the goodsi of the house, 
the resulting money goes for necessaries. To such a 
man the society shows no useless grace ; especially when 
the secretary has a friend always ready to take over a 
forfeited house at forced sale price. So the lease of 
Twenty-seven vanished, and old Jack's savings with it. 

And one day, some months later, old Jack, supported 
by the missis and a stick, took his way across the work- 
house forecourt. There was a door some twenty 3rards 
from that directly before them, and two men came out 
of it, carrying a laden coffin of plain deal. 

"Look, there, Jack,*' the missis said, as she checked her 
step ; "what a common caufin !" And indeed there was 
a distinct bulge in the bottom. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY 



By Rev. E. E. Hale. 



1 SUPPOSE that very few casual readers of the New 
York Herald of August 13th observed, in an obscure 
comer, among the "Deaths," the announcement, — 

"Nolan. Died, on board U. S. Corvette Levant, Lat. 
2' 11' S., Lo-.ig. 131° W., on the nth of May, Philip 
Nolan/' 

I happened to observe it, because I was stranded at 
the old Mission-House in Mackinaw, waiting for a 
Lake Superior steamer which did not choose to come, 
and I was devouring to the very stubble all the current 
literature I could get hold of, even down to the deaths 
and marriages in the Herald. My memory for names 
and people is good, and the reader will see, as he goes 
on, that I had reason enough to remember Philip 
Nolan. There are hundreds of readers who would have 
paused at that announcement, if the officer of the Le- 
vant who reported it had chosen to make it thus: "Died, 
May nth, The Man Without a Country." For it was 
as "The Man Without a Country" that poor Philip 
Nolan had generally been known by the officers who 
had him in charge during some fifty years, as indeed, 
by all the men who sailed under them. I dare say there 
is many a man who has taken wine with him once a 
fortnight, in a three years' cruise, who never knew that 
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his name was "Nolan/' or whether the poor wretch 
had any name at all. 

There can now be no possible harm in telling this 
poor creature's story. Reason enough there has been 
till now, ever since Madison's administration went out 
in 1817, for very strict secrecy, the secrecy of honor 
itself, among the gentlemen of the navy who have had 
Nolan in successive charge. And certainly it speaks 
well for the esprit de corps of the profession and the 
personal honor of its members, that to the press this 
man's story has been wholly unknown, — and, I think, 
to the country at large also. I have reason to think, 
from some investigations I made in the Naval Archives 
when I was attached to the Bureau of Construction, 
that every official report relating to him was burned 
when Ross burned the public buildings at Washington. 
One of the Tuckers, or possibly one of the Watsons, 
had Nolan in charge at the end of the war; and when, 
on returning from his cruise, he reported at Washing- 
ton to one of the Crowninshields, — who was in the 
Navy Department when he came home, — he found that 
the Department ignored the whole business. Whether 
they really knew nothing about it, or whether it was a 
"Non mi ricordo" determined on as a piece of policy, I 
do not know. But this I do know, that since 1817, and 
possibly before, no naval officer has mentioned Nolan 
in his report of a cruise. 

But, as I say, there is no need for secrecy any longer. 
And now the poor creature is dead, it seems to me 
worth while to tell a little of his story, by way of show- 
ing young Americans of to-day what it is to be a man 
without a country. 

Philip Nolan was as fine a young officer as there was 
in the "Legion of the West," as the Western division of 
our army was then called. When Aaron Burr made his 
first dashing expedition down to New Orleans in 1805, 
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at Fort Massac, or somewhere above on the river, he • j 
! met, as the Devil would have it, this gay, dashing, • | 

bright young fellow, at some dinner-party, I think. 
I Burr marked him, talked to him, walked with him, 

I 

i took him a day or two's voyage in his flat-boat, and, in 
! short, fascinated him. For the next year barrack-life 
was very tame to poor Nolan. He occasionally availed 
' himself of the permission the great man had given him ; \ 
I to write to him. Long, high-worded, stilted letters the ; 
! poor boy wrote and rewrote and copied. But never ; | 
• a line did he have in reply from the gay deceiver. The j ) 
other boys in the garrison sneered at him, because he | j 
sacrificed in this unrequited affection for a politician the i • 
time which they devoted to Monongahela, sledge, and . I 
high-low-jack. Bourbon, euchre, and poker were still ' ^ 
unknown. But one day Nolan had his revenge. This 
j time Burr came down the river, not as an attorney seek- ■ 

ing a place for his office, but as a disguised conqueror. ^ 

He had defeated I know not how m^ny district-attor- j 

neys; he had dined at I know not how many public j j 
' dinners; he had been heralded in I know not how many j * 
, Weekly Arguses, and it was rumored that he had an I 
' army behind him and an empire before him. It was a ' * 
j great day — his arrival — to poor Nolan. Burr had not | j 

I been at the fort an hour before he sent for him. That 

evening he asked Nolan to take him out in his skiff, to ' 
j • show him a canebrake or a cotton-wood tree, as he said, j 
I — really to seduce him; and by the time the sail was ' 

I over Nolan was enlisted body and soul. From that 1 i 

I I time, though he did not yet know it, he lived as a man j j 
I j without a country. i 

I I What Burr meant to do I know no more than you, i i 
I I dear reader. It is none of our business just now. Only, j | 
f when the grand catastrophe came, and Jefferson and i i 

j ' the House of Virginia of that day undertook to break I 
I I on the wheel all the possible Clarences of the then ' 
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House of York, by the great treason-trial at Richmond, 
some of the lesser fry in that distant Mississippi Valley, 
which was farther from us than Puget's Sound is to- 
day, introduced the like novelty on their provincial 
stage, and, to while away the monotony of the summer 
at Fort Adams' got up, for spectacles, a string of court- 
martials on the officers there. One and another of the 
colonels and majors were tried, and, to fill out the list, 
little Nolan, against whom, Heaven knows, there was 
evidence enough, — that he was sick of the service, had 
been willing to be false to it, and would have obeyed 
any order to march any-whither with any one who 
would follow him, had the order only been signed, "By 
Command of His £xc. A. Burr." The courts dragged 
on. The big flies escaped, — rightly for all I know. 
Nolan was proved guilty enough, as I say; yet you and 
I would never have heard of him, reader, but that, when 
the president of the court asked him at the close 
whether he wished to say anything to show that he had 
always been faithful to the United States, he cried out, 
in a fit of frenzy, — 

*'D — n the United States! I wish I may never hear 
of the United States again V 

I suppose he did not know how the words shocked 
old Colonel Morgan, who was holding the court. Half 
the officers who sat in it had served through the Revo- 
lution, and their lives, not to say their necks, had been 
risked for the very idea which he so cavalierly cursed 
in his madness. He, on his part, had grown up in the 
West of those days, in the midst of "Spanish plot," 
"Orleans plot," and all the rest. He had been educated 
on a plantation where the finest company was a Spanish 
officer or a French merchant from Orleans. His edu- 
cation, such as it was, had been perfected in commer- 
cial expeditions to Vera Cruz, and I think he told me 
his father once hired an Englishman to be a private 
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i tutor for a winter on the plantation. He had spent half j I 

his youth with an older brother, hunting horses in I j 

I Texas; and, in a word, to him "United States" was • 

scarcely a reality. Yet he had been fed by "United ■ 

States" for all the years since he had been in the army. * 

He had sworn on his faith as a Christian to be true to • 

"United States." It was "United States" which gave i 

him the uniform he wore, and the sword by his side. | 
Nay, my poor Nolan, it was only because "United 
States" had picked you out first as one of her own con- 
fidential men of honor, that "A. Burr" cared for you a 

straw more than for the flat-boat men who sailed his ark ! ' 

for him. I do not excuse Nolan ; I only explain to the ■ 

reader why he damned his country, and wished he j j 

might never hear her name again. ' ' 

He never did hear her name but once again. From , 

i that moment, September 23, 1807, till the day he died, I 

I May I X, 1863, he never heard her name again. For that j 

half-century and more he was a man without a country. I 

I Old Morgan, as I said, was terribly shocked. If I 

I Nolan had compared George Washington to Benedict ' 

I Arnold, or had cried, "God save King George," Morgan j 

would not have felt worse. He called the court into ! 

his private room, and returned in fifteen minutes, with | 
a face like a sheet, to say, — 
! "Prisoner, hear the sentence of the Court I The 
, Court decides, subject to the approval of the President, 

j that you never hear the name of the United States ■ 

, again." I 

Nolan laughed. But nobody else laughed. Old Mor- . 
I gan was too solemn, and the whole room was hushed 

I dead as night for a minute. Even Nolan lost his swag- ,' 

I ger in a moment. Then Morgan added, — | 

"Mr. Marshal, take the prisoner to Orleans in an ; 

armed boat, and deliver him to the naval commander | 

there." I 
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' The Marshal gave his orders and the prisoner was I ; 

. taken out of court. 

"Mr. Marshal/' continued old Morgan, "see that no 
one mentions the United States to the prisoner. Mr. 
Marshal, make my respects to Lieutenant Mitchell at 
New Orleans, and request him to order that no one shall i 

mention the United States to the prisoner while he is i 

on board ship. You will receive your written orders 
from the officer on duty here this evening. The court 

' is adjourned without day." ! 

I have always supposed that Colonel Morgan himself 
took the proceedings of the court to Washington City, 

' and explained them to Mr. Jefferson. Certain it is that 

• the President approved them, — certain, that is, if I may . 
' believe the men who say they have seen his signature. . 

Before the Nautilus got round from New Orleans to 
the Northern Atlantic coast with the prisoner on 
board, the sentence had been approved, and he was a 
man without a country. 
The plan then adopted was substantially the same 

• which was necessarily followed ever after. Perhaps it 
I was suggested by the necessity of sending him by ; \ 
■ water from Fort Adams and Orleans. The Secretary 

of the Navy — it must have been the first Crowninshield, . 

' though he is a man I do not remember — was requested : | 

: to put Nolan on board a government vessel bound on a J 

\ long cruise, and to direct that he should be only so far 

j confined there as to make it certain that he never saw 

\ or heard of the country. We had few long cruises then, I 

I and the navy was very much out of favor; and as al- ; ' 

I I most all of this story is traditional, as I have explained, ■ j 

• ; I do not know certainly what his first cruise was. But ; \ 

the commander to whom he was intrusted, — perhaps it 

' was Tingey or Shaw, though I think it was one of the 

' younger men, — we are all old enough now, — regulated 

the etiquette and the precautions of the affair, and ac- 
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cording to his scheme they were carried out, I suppose, 
till Nolan died. 

When I was second officer of the Intrepid, some 
thirty years after, I saw the original paper of instruc- 
tions. I have been sorry ever since that I did not copy 
the whole of it. It ran, however, much in this way: — 

"Washington" (with the date, which must have been 
late in 1807). 

"Sir, — You will receive from Lieutenant Nealc the 
person of Philip Nolan, late a Lieutenant in the United 
States Army. 

"This person on his trial by court-martial expressed 
with an oath the wish that he might 'never hear of the 
United States again.' 

"The Court sentenced him to have his wish fulfilled. 

"For the present, the execution of the order is in- 
trusted by the President to this department. 

"You will take the prisoner on board your ship, and 
keep him there with such precautions as shall prevent 
his escape. 

"You will provide him with such quarters, rations, 
and clothing as would be proper for an officer of his 
late rank, if he were a passenger on your vessel on the 
business of his government. 

"T^c gentlemen on board will make any arrange- 
ments agreeable to themselves regarding his society. 
He is to be exposed to no indignity of any kind, nor 
is he ever unnecessarily to be reminded that he is a 
prisoner. 

"But under no circumstances is he ever to hear of his 
country or to see any information regarding it; and you 
will specially caution all the officers under your com- 
\ mand to take care, that in the various indulgences { 
which may be granted, this rule, in which his punish- 
ment is involved, shall not be broken. 
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"It is the intention of the goveriiment that he shall 
never again see the country which he has disowned. 
Before the end of your cruise you will receive orders 
which will give effect to this intention. 

"Respectfully yours, 

**W. Southard, for the 
Secretary of the Navy." 



-I 



If I had only preserved the whole of this paper, 
there would be no break in the beginning of my sketch 
of this story. For Captain Shaw, if it was he, handed 
it to his successor in the charge, and he to his, and I 
suppose the commander of the Levant has it to-day as 
his authority for keeping this man in this mild custody. 

The rule adouted on board the ships on which I have 
met "the man without a country" was, I think, trans- 
mitted from the beginning. No mess liked to have him 
permanently, because his presence cut off all talk of 
home or of the prospect of return, of politics or letters, 
of peace or of war,— cut off more than half the talk 
men like to have at sea. But it was always thought too 
hard that he should never meet the rest of us, except to 
touch hats, and we finally sank into one system. He 
was not permitted to talk with the men, unless an 
officer was by. With officers he had unrestrained inter- 
course, as far as they and he chose. But he grew shy, 
though he had favorites: I was one. Then the captain 
always asked him to dinner on Monday. Every mess in 
succession took up the invitation in its turn. Accord- 
ing to the size of the ship, you had him at your mess 
more or less often at dinner. His breakfast he ate in 
his own state-room, — he always had a state-room, — 
which was where a sentinel or somebody on the watch 
could see the door. And whatever else he ate or drank, 
he ate or drank alone. Sometimes, when the marines 
or sailors had any special jollification, they were pcr- 
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mitted to invite "Plain-Buttons/' as they called him. ' 

Then Nolan was sent with some officer, and the men . 
were forbidden to speak of home while he was there. | 
I believe the theory was that the sight of his punish- 
ment did them good. They called him "Plain-Buttons/* ' , 
because, while he always chose to wear a regulation ■ 

army-uniform, he was not permitted to wear the army- j 

button, for the reason that it bore either the initials 
or the insignia of the country he had disowned. ^ 

I J I remember soon after I joined the navy, I was on , 

• shore with some of the older officers from our ship and 
from the Brandywine, which we had met at Alexandria. 
We had leave to make a party and go up to Cairo and 

• the Pyramids. As we jogged along (you went on ■ 
donkeys then), some of the gentlemen (we boys called • 

! them "Dons," but the phrase was long since changed) 
i fell to talking about Nolan, and some one told the sys- 
! tem which was adopted from the first about his books ' 

• and other reading. As he was almost never permitted ! 
[ to go on shore, even though the vessel lay in port for 
I months, his time, at the best, hung heavy; and every- 

! body was permitted to lend him books, if they were 

not published in America and made no allusion to it. 
These were common enough in the old days, when 
people in the other hemisphere talked of the United 
States as little as we do of Paraguay. He had almost 
^ all the foreign papers that came into the ship, sooner 

' or later; only somebody must go over them first, and 

cut out any advertisement or stray paragraph that al- 
luded to America. This was a little cruel sometimes, 
' when the back of what was cut out might be as innocent 

• as Hesiod. Right in the midst of one of Napoleon's 
i battle, or one of Canning's speeches, poor Nolan would 

- I find a great hole, because on the back of the page of 

I that paper there had been an advertisement of a packet , • 
for New York, or a scrap from the President's mes- : | 
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sage. I say this was the first time I ever heard of this 
plan, which afterwards I had enough, and more than 
enough to do with. I remember it, because poor 
Phillips, who was of the party, as soon as the allusion 
to reading was made, told a story of something which 
happened at the Cape of Good Hope on Nolan's first 
voyage; and it is the only thing I ever knew of that 
voyage. They had touched at the Cape, and had done 
the civil thing with the English Admiral and the fleet, 
and then, leaving for a long cruise up the Indian Ocean, 
Phillips had borrowed a lot of English books from an 
officer, which, in those days, as indeed in these, was 
quite a windfall. Among them, as the Devil would 
order, was the "Lay of the Last Minstrel," which they 
had all of them heard of, but which most of them had 
never seen. I think it could not have been published 
long. Well, nobody thought there could be any risk 
of anything national in that, though Phillips swore old 
Shaw had cut out the "Tempest" from Shakespeare be- 
fore he let Nolan have it, because he said "the Ber- 
mudas ought to be ours, and, by Jove, should be one j 
day." So Nolan was permitted to join the circle one ' 
afternoon when a lot of them sat on deck smoking and 
reading aloud. People do not do such things so often 
now; but when I was young we got rid of a great deal 
of time so. Well, so it happened that in his turn Nolan 
took the book and read to the others; and he read very 
well, as I know. Nobody in the circle knew a line of 
the poem, only it was all magic and Border chivalry, 
and was ten thousand years ago. Poor Nolan read 
steadily through the fifth canto, stopped a minute and ' 
drank something, and then began, without a thought 
of what was coming, — 

"Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said — " I 
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1 1 seems impossible to us that anybody ever heard this 
for the first time; but all these fellows did then, and 
poor Nolan himself went on, still unconsciously or me- 
chanically, — 

This is my own, my native land!" 

Then they all saw something was to pay; but he ex- 
pected to get through, I suppose, turned a little pale, 
but plunged on, — 

Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? — 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well." 

By this time the men were all beside themselves, wish- 
ing there was any way to make him turn over two 
pages; but he had not quite presence of mind for that: 
he gagged a little, colored crimson, and staggered 
on, — 



For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
I High though his titles, proud his name, 

) Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 

Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 
} The wretch concentred all in self — " 

J and here the poor fellow choked, could not go on, but 

j started up, swung the book into the sea, vanished into 

I his state-room, "And by Jove," said Philips, "we did 

i not see him for two months again. And I had to make 

' up some beggarly story to that English surgeon why I 

I did not return his Walter Scott to him." 

! That story shows about the time when Nolan's 
braggadocio must have broken down. At first, they 

j said, he took a very high tone, considered his imprison- I 

! ment a mere farce, affected to enjoy the voyage, and all . 
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that; but Phillips said that after he came out of his * 

state-room he never was the same man again. He ' 

I 

never read aloud again, unless it was the Bible or 
Shakespeare, or something else he was sure of. But it s 

was not that merely. He never entered in with the 
other young men exactly as a companion again. He ' 

was always shy afterwards, when I knew him, — ^very 
seldom spoke unless he was spoken to, except to a very 
few friends. He lighted up occasionally, — I remember 
late in his life hearing him fairly eloquent on something . 
which had been suggested to him by one of F16chier's < 

sermons, — but generally he had the nervous, tired look f 

of a heart-wounded man. 

When Captain Shaw was coming home, — ^if, as I say, 
it was Shaw, — ^rather to the surprise of everybody they 
made one of the Windward Islands, and lay off and on 
for nearly a week. The boys said the officers were sick 
of salt- junk, and meant to have turtle-soup before they 
came home. But after several days the Warren came 
to the same rendezvous; they exchanged signals; she i 

sent to Phillips and these homeward-bound men letters 
and papers, and told them she was outward-bound, per- 
haps to the Mediterranean, and took poor Nolan and 
his traps on the boat back to try his second cruise. He 
looked very blank when he was told to get ready to join •' 

her. He had known enough of the signs of the sky to ■ 

know that till that moment he was going *'home." But 
this was a distinct evidence of something he had not 
thought of, perhaps, — ^that there was no going home for 
him, even to a prison. And this was the first of some . 
twenty such transfers, which brought him sooner or 
later into half our best vessels, but which kept him all 
his life at least some hundred miles from the country ) 

he had hoped he might never hear of again. | 

It may have been on that second cruise — it was once 
when he was up the Mediterranean — that Mrs. Graff, i 
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the celebrated Southern beauty of those days, danced 
9 with him. They had been lying a long time in the Bay 

of Naples and the officers were very intimate in the Eng- 
lish fleet, and there had been great festivities, and our 
men thought they must give a great ball on board the 
ship. How they ever did it on board the Warren I am 
; sure I don't know. Perhaps it was not the Warren, or 

perhaps ladies did not take up so much room as they 
I do now. They wanted to use Nolan's state-room for 

' something, and they hated to do it without asking him 
to the ball; so the captain said they might ask him, if 
they would be responsible that he did not talk with the 
wrong people, "who would give him intelligence." So 
' the dance went on, the finest party that had ever been 

known, I dare say; for I never heard of a man-of-war 
' ball that was not. For ladies they had the family of the 

j American consul, one or two travelers who had ad- 

ventured so far, and a nice bevy of English girls and 
matrons, perhaps Lady Hamilton herself. 
Well, different officers relieved each other in standing 
• and talking with Nolan in a friendly way, so as to be 
sure that nobody else spoke to him. The dancing went 
' on with spirit, and after a while even the fellows who 

took this honorary guard of Nolan ceased to fear any 
I contretemps. Only when some English lady — Lady ' 

Hamilton, as I said, perhaps-called for a set of "Amer- 
ican dances," an odd thing happened. Everybody then | 
I danced contra-dances. The black band, nothing loath, ■ 

conferred as to what "American dances" were, and 
■ started off with "Virginia Reel," which they followed : 

, with "Money-Musk," which in its turn in those days : 

I ' should have been followed by "The Old Thirteen." i 
But just as Dick, the leader, tapped for his fiddles to i 
begin, and bent forward, about to say in true negro 
. state, " The Old Thirteen,' gentlemen and ladies!" as 
he had said "'Virginny Reel,' if you please!" and 
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"Money-Musk/ if you please!" the captain's boy tapped 
him on the shoulder, whispered to him, and he did not 
announce the name of the dance; he merely bowed, be- 
gan on the air, and they all fell to, — the officers teaching 
the English girls the figure, but not telling them why it 
had no name. 

But that is not the story I started to tell. — As the 
dancing went on, Nolan and our fellows all got at ease, 
as I said, — so much so, that it seemed quite natural for 
him to bow to that splendid Mrs. Graff, and say, — 

'*I hope you have not forgotten me, Miss Rutledge. 
Shall I have the honor of dancing?" 

He did it so quickly, that Fellows, who was by him, 
could not hinder him. She laughed, and said, — 

"I am not Miss Rutledge any longer, Mr. Nolan; 
but I will dance all the same," just nodded to Fellows, 
as if to say he must leave Mr. Nolan to her, and led him 
off to the place where the dance was forming. 

Nolan thought he had got his chance. He had known 
her at Philadelphia, and at other places had met her, 
and this was a godsend. You could not talk in contra- 
dances, as you do in cotillions, or even in the pauses of 
waltzing; but there were chances for tongues and 
sounds, as well as for eyes and blushes. He began with 
her travels, and Europe, and Vesuvius, and the French; 
and then, when they had worked down, and had that 
long talking-time at the bottom of the set, he said 
boldly, — a little pale, she said, as she told me the story, 
years after, — 

"And what do you hear from home, Mrs. Graff?" 

And that splendid creature looked through him. Jove! 
how she must have looked through him! 

"Home!! Mr. Nolan!!! I thought you were the 
man who never wanted to hear of home again!" — ^And 
she walked directly up the deck to her husband, and 
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left poor Nolan alone, as he always was. — He did not 
dance again. 

I cannot give any history of him in order; nobody 
.can now; and, indeed, I am not trying to. These are 
the traditions, which I sort out, as I believe them, from 
the myths which have been told about this man for 
forty year^. The lies that have been told about him are 
legion. The fellows used to say he was the "Iron 
Mask;" and poor George Pons went to his grave in the 
belief that this was the author of "Junius," who was 
being punished for his celebrated libel on Thomas 
Jefferson. Pons was not very strong in the historical 
line. A happier story than either of these I have told is 
of the War. That came along soon after. I have heard 
this afFair told in three or four ways, — ^and indeed it 
may have happened more than once. But which ship 
it was on I cannot tell. However, in one, at least, of the 
great frigate-duels with the English, in which the navy 
was really baptized, it happened that a round-shot from 
the enemy entered one of our ports square, and took 
right down the officer of the gun himself, and almost 
every man of the gun's crew. Now you may say what 
you choose about courage, but that is not a nice thing 
to see. But, as the men who were not killed picked 
themselves up, and as they and the surgeon's people 
were carrying off the bodies, there appeared Nolan, in 
his shirt-sleeves, with a rammer in his hand, and, just 
as if he had been the officer, told them off with au- 
thority, — who should go to the cockpit with the wound- 
ed men, who should stay with him, — perfectly cheery, 
and with that way which makes men feel sure all is 
right and is going to be right. And he finished loading 
the gun with his own hands, aimed it, and bade the 
men fire. And there he stayed, captain of that gun, 
keeping those fellows in spirits, till the enemy struck, — 
sitting on the carriage while the gun was cooling, 
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, though he was exposed all the time, — showing them j ' 

, easier ways to handle heavy shot, — ^making the raw , i 

hands laugh at their own blunders, — and when the gun \ 

cooled again, getting it loaded and fired twice as often > | 

* as any other gun on the ship. The captain walked for- J 

) . ward by way of encouraging the men, and Nolan ■ ■ 

' touched his hat and said, — 

''I am showing them how we do this in the artillery, ! 

sir. • 
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And this is the part of the story where all the legends 
agree; that the Commodore said, — I 

"I see you do, and I thank you, sir; and I shall never ■ ' 
forget this day, sir, and you never shall, sir." 

And after the whole thing was over, and he had the j i 
Englishman's sword, in the midst of the state and cere- ! ^ 

■ mony of the quarter-deck, he said, — j 

"Where is Mr. Nolan? Ask Mr. Nolan to come j 
: here." 

And when Nolan came the captain said, — 

"Mr. Nolan, we are all very grateful to you to-day; . 

you are one of us to-day; you will be named in the ■ 

despatches." 

And then the old man took off his own sword of cere- ■ 

i 1 

' mony, and gave it to Nolan, and made him put it on. ' 

The man told me this who saw it. Nolan cried like a i 

! baby, and well he might. He had not worn a sword j 

' since that infernal day at Fort Adams. But always af- | 

terwards, on occasions of ceremony, he wore that ! 

quaint old French sword of the Commodore's. 

The captain did mention him in the despatches. It 
was always said he asked that he might be pardoned. 

He wrote a special letter to the Secretary of War. But j ' 

nothing ever came of it. As I said, that was about the I \ 

time when they began to ignore the whole transaction ' i 

■ at Washington, and when Nolan's imprisonment began ' ' 

. " " 
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to carry itself 'on because there was nobody to stop it 
without any new orders from home. 

I have heard it said that he was with Porter when he 
took possession of the Nukahiwa Islands. Not this 
Porter, you know, but old Porter, his father, Essex 
' Porter, — ^that is, the old Essex Porter, not this Essex. 
As an artillery officer, who had seen service in the 
West, Nolan knew more about fortifications, embras- 
ures, ravelins, stockades, and all that, than any of them 
did; and he worked with a right good- will in fixing that 
battery all right. I have always thought it was a pity 
Porter did not leave him in command there with 
Gamble. That would have settled all the question 
about his punishment. We should have kept the islands 
and at this moment we should have one station in the 
Pacific Ocean. Our French friends, too, when they 
wanted this little watering-place, would have found it 
I was preoccupied. But Madison and the Virginians, of 

course, flung all that way. 

All that was near fifty years ago. If Nolan was thirty 

then, he must have been near eighty when he did. He 

looked sixty when he was forty. But he never seemed 

to me to change a hair afterwards. As I imagine his 

. life, from what I have seen and heard of it, he must 

• have been in every sea, and yet almost never on land. 

He must have known, in a formal way, more officers in 

, our service than any man living knows. He told me 

once, with a grave smile, that no man in the world lived 

so methodical a life as he. "You know the boys say I 

am the Iron Mask, and you know how busy he was." 

, ; He said it did not do for any one to try to read all the 

' time, more than to do anjrthing else all the time; but 

■ that he read just five hours a day. "Then," he said, 

I "I keep up my note-books, writing in them at such and 

, such hours from what I have been reading; and I in- 

< ■ dude in these my scrap-books." These were very curi- 
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ous indeed. He had six or eight, of different subjects. 
There was one of History, one of Natural Science, one 
which he called "Odds and Ends." But they were not 
merely books of extracts from newspapers. They had 
bits of plants and ribbons, shells tied on, and carved 
scraps of bone and wood, which he had taught the men 
to cut for him, and they were beautifully illustrated. 
He drew admirably. He had some of the funniest 
drawings there, and some of the most pathetic, that I 
have ever seen in my life. I wonder who will have 
Nolan's scrap-books. 

Well, he said his reading and his notes were his pro- 
fession, and that they took five hours and two hours 
respectively of each day. "Then," said he, "every man 
should have a diversion as well as a profession. My 
Natural History is my diversion." That took two 
hours a day more. The men used to bring him birds 
and fish, but on a long cruise he had to satisfy himself 
with centipedes and cockroaches and such small game. 
He was the only naturalist I ever met who knew any- 
thing about the habits of the house-fly and the 
mosquito. All those people can tell you whether they 
are Lepidoptera Steptopotera; but as for telling how you 
can get rid of them, or how they get away from you 
when you strike them, — why, Linnaeus knew as little of 
that as John Foy the idiot did. These nine hours made 
Nolan's regular daily "occupation." The rest of the 
time he talked or walked. Till he grew very old, he 
went aloft a great deal. He always kept up his exer- 
cise; and I never heard that he was ill. If any other 
man was ill, he was the kindest nurse in the world; and 
he knew more than half the surgeons do. Then if any- 
body was sick or died, or if the captain wanted him to 
on any other occasion, he was always ready to read 
prayers. I have said that he read beautifully. 
— - My ow n acq uaintan ce with Philip Nolan began six 
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I or eight years after the War, on my first voyage after I 
I was appointed a midshipman. It was in the first days 
i after our Slave-Trade treaty, while the Reigning House, 
which was still the House of Virginia, had still a sort 
of sentimentalism about the suppression of the horrors 
of the Middle Passage, and something was sometimes | 
done that way. We were in the South Atlantic on that 
] j business. From the time I joined, I believe I thought j 
I j Nolan was a sort of lay chaplain, — a chaplain with a I 
1 blue coat. I never asked about him. Everything in i J 

the ship was strange to me. I knew it was green to j ! 
ask questions, and I suppose I thought there was a J t 
' "Plain Buttons" on every ship. We had him to dine in j • 
I our mess once a week and the caution was given that { 
on that day nothing was to be said about home. But | 
I if they had told us not to say anything about the planet 
I Mars or the Book of Deuteronomy, I should not have 
I asked why; there were a great many things which 
seemed to me to have as little reason. I first came to 
understand anything about "the man without a coun- 
try" one day when we overhauled a dirty little schooner 
which had slaves on board. An officer was sent to take 
charge of her, and, after a few minutes, he sent back 
his boat to ask that some one might be sent him who i 
could speak Portuguese. We were all lookinj over the | 
rail when the message came, and we all wished we could 
interpret, when the captain asked who spoke Portu- 
guese. But none of the officers did; and just as the cap- 
tain was sending forward to ask if any of the people 
could, Nolan stepped out and said he should be glad 
to interpret, if the captain wished, as he understood the 
language. The captain thanked him, fitted out another 
boat with him, and in this boat it was my luck to go. 
When we got there, it was such a scene as you seldom 
I see, and never want to. Nastiness beyond account, and 

I chaos run loose in the midst of the nastiness. There I 
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were not a great many of the negroes; but by way of 
making what there were understand that they were free, 
Vaughan had had their handcuffs and anklecuffs 
knocked off, and, for convenience sake, was putting 
them upon the rascals of the schooner's crew. The 
negroes were, most of them, out of the hold, and 
swarming all round the dirty deck, with a central 
throng surrounding Vaughan and addressing him in 
every dialect and patois of a dialect, from the Zulu click 
up to the Parisian of Beledeljereed. 

As we came on deck, Vaughan looked down from a 
hogshead, on which he had mounted in desperation, 
and said, — 

"For God's love, is there anybody who can make 
these wretches understand something? The men gave 
them rum and that did not quiet them. I knocked that 
big fellow down tvrice, and that did not soothe him. 
And then I talked Choctaw to all of them together; and 
ril be hanged if they understood that as well as they 
understood the English." 

Nolan said he could speak Portuguese, and one or 
two fine-looking Kroomen were dragged out, who, as it 
had been found already, had worked for the Portu- 
guese on the coast at Fernando Po. 

"Tell them they are free," said Vaughan; "and tell 
them that these rascals are to be hanged as soon as we 
can get rope enough." 

Nolan "put that into Spanish," — ^that is, he explained 
it in such Portuguese as the Kroomen could under- . 
stand, and they in turn to such of the negroes as could 
understand them. Then there was such a yell of delight, 
clinching of fists, leaping and dancing, kissing of 
Nolan's feet, and a general rush made to the hogshead 
by way of spontaneous worship of Vaughan, as the 
deus ex machina of the occasion. 
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■ 'Tell them," said Vaughan, well pleased, "that I will 

. take them all to Cape Palmas." 

This did not answer so well. Cape Palmas was prac- 
tically as far from the homes of most of them as New 
Orleans or Rio Janeiro was; that is, they would he 
eternally separated from home there. And their inter- 
preters, as we could understand, instantly said, "Ak, 
non Palmas," and began to propose infinite other expe- 
dients in most voluble language. Vaughan was rather 

. disappointed at this result of his liberality, and asked 
Nolan eagerly what they said. The drops stood on 
poor Nolan's white forehead, as he hushed the men 
down, and said, — 

"He says, 'Not Palmas.' He says. Take us home, 
take us to our own country, take us to our own house, 
take us to our own pickaninnies and our own women.' 
He says he has an old father and mother who will die 
if they do not see him. And this one says he left his 
people all sick, and paddled down to Fernando to beg 
the white doctor to come and help them, and that these 
devils caught him in the bay just in sight of home, and 
that he has never seen anybody from home since then. 
And this one says," choked out Nolan, "that he has not 
heard a word from his home in six months, while he 
has been locked up in an infernal barracoon." 

Vaughan always said he grew gray himself while 
Nolan struggled through this interpretation. I, who 
did not understand anything of the passion involved in 
it, saw that the very elements were melting with fervent 
heat, and that something was to pay somewhere. Even 

' the negroes themselves stopped howling, as they saw 

. Nolan's agony, and Vaughan's almost equal agony of 

sympathy. As quick as he could get words he said, — 

'Tell them yes, yes, yes; tell them they shall go to 

the Mounteins of the Moon, if they will. If I sail the 
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J schooner through the Great White Desert, they shall i 
I go home!" ! 

j And after some fashion Nolan said so. And then they 
all fell to kissing him again, and wanted to rub his nose 
with theirs. 

But he could not stand it long; and getting Vaughan 
to say he might go back, he beckoned me down into 
our boat. As we lay back in the stern-sheets and the 
men gave way, he said to me, "Youngster, let that show 
you what it is to be without a family, without a home, 
and without a country. And if you are ever tempted to 
j j say a word or do a thing that shall put a bar between | 
I I you and your family, your home, and your country, 
! pray God in His mercy to take you that instant home to 
I his own heaven. Stick by your family, boy; forget you 
have a self, while you do everything for them. Think 
of your home, boy; write and send, and talk about it. 
Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought, the farther 
you have to travel from it; and rush back to it, when 
you are free, as that poor black slave is doing now. i 
And for your country, boy," and the words rattled in • 
his throat, ''and for that flag," and he pointed to the i 
ship, "never dream a dream but of serving her as she j 
bids you, though the service carry you through a thou- i 
sand hells. No matter what happens to you, no matter I 
who flatters you or who abuses you, never look at an- | 
other flag, never let a night pass but you pray God to 
bless that flag. Remember, boy, that behind all these 
men you have to do with, behind officers, and govern- 
ment, and people even, there is the Country Herself, 
your Country, and that you belong to Her as you be- 
long to your own mother. Stand by Her, boy, as you 
would stand by your mother, if those devils there had 
got hold of her to-day!" 

I was frightened to death by his calm, hard passion; 
but I blundered out, that I would, by all that was holy, 

i l" " i 
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and that I had never thought of doing anything else. 
He hardly seemed to hear me; but he did, almost in a 
whisper, say, "O, if anybody had said so to me when 
I was of your age!" 

I think it was this half -confidence of his, which I 
never abused, for I never told this story till now, which 
afterward made us great friends. He was very kind to 
me. Often he sat up, or even got up, at night, to walk 
the deck with me, when it was my watch. He ex- 
plained to me a great deal of my mathematics, and I 
owe to him my taste for mathematics. He lent me 
books, and helped me about my reading. He never 
alluded so directly to his story again; but from one and 
another officer I have learned, in thirty years, what I 
am telling. When we parted from him in St. Thomas 
Harbor, at the end of our cruise, I was more sorry 
than I can tell. I was very glad to meet him again in 
1830; and later in life, when I thought I had some in- 
fluence in Washington, I moved heaven and earth to 
have him discharged. But it was like getting a ghost 
out of prison. They pretended there was no such man, 
and never was such a man. They will say so at the De- 
partment now ! Perhaps they do not know. It will not 
be the first thing in the service of which the Department 
appears to know nothing I 

There is a story that Nolan met Burr, once on one of 
our vessels, when a party of Americans came on board 
in the Mediterranean. But this I believe to be a liel 
or, rather, it is a myth, ben trovato, involving a tremen- 
dous blowing-up with which he sunk Burr, — asking him 
how he liked to be "without a country." But it is 
clear, from Burr's life, that nothing of the sort could 
have happened; and I mention this only as an illustra- 
tion of the stories which get a-going where there is the 
least mystery at bottom. 

So poor Philip Nolan had his wish fulfilled. I know 
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but one fate more dreadful: it is the fate reserved for ' ^ 
those men who shall have one day to exile themselves ; 
from their country because they have attempted her \ ! 

■ 

ruin, and shall have at the same time to see the pros- 
perity and honor to which she rises when she has rid 
herself of them and their iniquities. The wish of poor ^ 

Nolan, as we all learned to call him, not because his ' ' 
punishment was too great, but because his repentance ' ' 
was so clear, was precisely the wish of every Bragg and 
Beauregard who broke a soldier's oath two years ago, ■ 1 
and of every Maury and Baron who broke a sailor's. I 
do not know how often they have repented. I do know | 
that they have done all that in them lay that they might i 
have no country, — that all the honors, associations, \ 
memories, and hopes which belong to "country" might j 
be broken up into little shreds and distributed to the | 
winds. I know, too, that their punishment, as they ; 
vegetate through what is left of life to them in wretched 
Boulognes and Leicester Squares, where they are des- 
tined to upbraid each other till they die, will have all 
the agony of Nolan's, with the added pang that every 
one who sees them will see them to despise and to exe- 
crate them. They will have their wish, like him. 

For him, poor fellow, he repented of his folly, and 
then, like a man, submitted to the fate he had asked for. 
He never intentionally added to the difficulty or deli- 
cacy of the charge of those who had him in hold. Ac- 
cidents would happen; but they never happened from 
his fault Lieutenant Truxton told me, that, when 
Texas was annexed, there was a careful discussion 
among the officers, whether they should get hold of • 
Nolan's handsome set of maps and cut Texas out of it, 
— ^from the map of the world and the map of Mexico. • 
The United States had been cut out when the atlas was | 
bought for him. But it was voted rightly enough, that 
to do this would be virtually to reveal to him what 
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had happened, or, as Harry Cole said, to make him 
think old Burr had succeeded. So it was from no fault 
of Nolan's that a great botch happened at my own 
table, when, for a short time, I was in command of the 
George Washington corvette, on the South American 
station. We were lying in the La Plata, and some of 
the officers, who had been on shore, and had just joined 
again, were entertaining us with accounts of their mis- 
adventures in riding the half-wild horses of Buenos 
Ay res. Nolan was at table and was in an unusually 
bright and talkative mood. Some story of a tumble 
reminded him of an adventure of his own, when he was 
catching wild horses in Texas with his brother Stephen 
at a time when he must have been quite a boy. He told 
the story with a good deal of spirit, — so much so, that 
the silence which often follows a good story hung over 
the table for an instant, to be broken by Nolan him- 
self. For he asked, perfectly unconsciously, — 

"Pray, what has become of Texas? After the Mex- 
icans got their independence, I thought that province 
of Texas would come forward very fast. It is really one 
of the finest regions on earth; it is the Italy of this 
continent. But I have not seen or heard a word of 
Texas for near twenty years." 

There were two Texan officers at the table. The 
reason he had never heard of Texas was that Texas and 
her affairs had been painfully cut out of his newspapers 
since Austin began his settlements; so that, while he 
read of Honduras and Tamaulipas, and till quite lately, 
of California, — ^this virgin province, in which his 
brother had traveled so far, and, I believe, had died, 
had ceased to be to him. Waters and Williams, the two 
Texas men, looked grimly at each other, and tried not 
to laugh. Edward Morris had his attention attracted 
by the third link in the chain of the captain's chande- 
lier. Watrous was seized with a convulsion of sneezing. 
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Nolan himself saw that something was to i>ay, he did 
not know what. And I, as master of the feast, had to 
say,— 

"Texas is out of the map, Mr. Nolan. Have you 
seen Captain Back's curious account of Sir Thomas 
Roe's Welcome?" 

After that cruise I never saw Nolan again. I wrote 
to him at least twice a year, for in that voyage we be- 
came even confidentially intimate; but he never wrote 
to me. The other men tell me that in those fifteen 
years he aged very fast, as well he might indeed, but 
that he was still the same gentle, uncomplaining, silent 
sufferer that he ever was, bearing as best he could his 
self-appointed punishment, — rather less social, perhaps, 
with new men whom he did not know, but more anxious 
apparently, than ever to serve and befriend and teach 
the boys, some of whom fairly seemed to worship him. 
And now, it seems, the dear old fellow is dead. He has 
found a home at last, and a country. 

Since writing this, and while considering whether or 
no I would print it, as a warning to the young Nolans 
and Vallandighams and Tatnals of to-day of what it is 
to throw away a country, I have received from Dan- 
forth, who is on board the Levant, a letter which gives 
an account of Nolan's last hours. It removes all my 
doubts about telling this story. 

To understand the first words of the letter, the non- 
professional reader should remember that after 1817, the 
position of every officer who had Nolan in charge was 
one of the greatest delicacy. The government had 
failed to renew the order of 1807 regarding him. What 
was a man to do? Should he let him go? What, then, 
if he were called to account by the department for vio- 
lating the order of 1807? Should he keep him? What, 
then, if Nolan should be liberated some day, and should 
bring an action for false imprisonment or kidnapping 
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against every man who had had him in charge? I urged 
and pressed this upon Southard, and I have reason to 
think that other officers did the same thing. But the 
Secretary always said, as they so often do at Washing- 
ton, that there were no special orders to give, and that 
we must act on our own judgment. That means, "If 
you succeed, you will be sustained; if you fail, you will 
be disavowed." Well, as Danforth says, all that is over 
now, though I do not know but I expose myself to a 
criminal prosecution on the evidence of the very reve- 
lation I am making. 
Here is the letter: — 

Levant, 2* 2' S. @ 131' W. 

"Dbar Fred, — I try to find heart and life to tell you 
that it is all over with dear old Nolan. I have been 
with him on this voyage more than I ever was, and I 
can understand wholly now the way in which you used 
to speak of the dear old fellow. I could see that he was 
not strong, but I had no idea the end was so near. The 
doctor has been watching him very carefully, and yes- 
terday morning came to me and told me that Nolan was 
not so well, and had not left his stateroom, — a thing I 
never remember before. He had let the doctor come 
and see him as lay there, — the first time the doctor 
had been in the stateroom, — and he said he should like 
to see me. O dear! do you remember the mysteries we 
boys used to invent about his room, in the old Intrepid 
days? Well, I went in, and there, to be sure, the poor 
fellow lay in his berth, smiling pleasantly as he gave me 
his hand, but looking very frail. I could not help a 
glance round, which showed me what a little shrine he 
had made of the box he was lying in. The stars and 
stripes were triced up above and around a picture of 
Washington, and he had painted a majestic eagle, with 
lightnings blazing from his beak and his foot just clasp- 
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sng the whole globe, which his wings overshadowed. The 
dear old boy saw my glance, and said, with a sad smile, 
'Here, you see, I lia/e a country I' And then he pointed 
to the foot of his bed, where I had not seen before a 
great map of the United States, as he had drawn it 
from memory, and which he had there to look upon as 
he lay. Quaint, queer old names were on it, in large 
letters: 'Indian Territory,' 'Mississippi Territory,' and 
'Louisiana Territory,' as I suppose our fathers learned 
such things: but the old fellow had patched in Texas, 
too; he had carried his western boundary all the way to 
the Pacific, but on that shore he had defined nothing. 

** *0 Danforth,' he said, *I know I am dying. I can 
not get home. Surely you will tell me something now? 
— Stop! stop! Do not speak till I say what I am sure 
you know, that there is not in this ship, that there is not 
in America, — God bless her! — a more loyal man than 
I. There can not be a man who loves the old flag as I 
do, or prays for it as I do, or hopes for it as I do. 
There are thirty-four stars in it now, Danforth. I thank 
God for that, though I do not know what their names 
are. There has never been one taken away; I thank 
God for that. I know by that, that there has never 
been any successful Burr. O Danforth, Danforth,' he 
sighed out, 'how like a wretched night's dream a boy's 
idea of personal fame or of separate sovereignty seems, 
when one looks back on it after such a life as mine! But 
tell me, — ^tell me something, — ^tell me everything, Dan- 
forth, before I die!' 

"Ingham, I swear to you that I felt like a monster 
that I had not toid him everything before. Danger or 
no danger, delicacy or no delicacy, who was I, that I 
should have been acting the tyrant all this time over 
this dear, sainted old man, who had years ago expiated, 
in his whole manhood's life, the madness of a boy's 
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I treason? 'Mr. Nolan/ said I, 'I will tell you everything 
' you ask about. Only, where shall I begin?' 

'*0 the blessed smile that crept over his white facet 

. and he pressed my hand and said, 'God bless you I' 

' ' 'Tell me their names/ he said, and he pointed to the 

' stars on the flag. The last I know is Ohio. My father « 

, lived in Kentucky. But I have guessed Michigan and 

Indiana and Mississippi, — ^that was where Fort Adams ! 
. is, — they make twenty. But where are your other I 
I fourteen? You have not cut up any of the old ones, I . 
hope?' 

*'Well, that was not a bad text, and I told him the ' 
names in as good order as I could, and he bade me take ' 
down his beautiful map and draw them in as I best 

I 

I could with my pencil. He was wild with delight about 

' Texas, told me how his brother died there; he had 

marked a gold cross where he supposed his brother's 
j grave was; and he had guessed at Texas. Then he was 
• delighted as he saw California and Oregon; that, he 

said, he had suspected partly, because he had never been 

permitted to land on that shore, though the ships were 
; there so much. 'And the men,' said he, laughing, 
; 'brought off a good deal besides furs.' Then he went - 
. back — heavens, how far I — to ask about the Chesapeake, 
I and what was done to Barron for surrendering her to 

the Leopard, and whether Burr ever tried again, — 
^ — «ild he ground his teeth with the only passion he 
. showed. But in a moment that was over, and he said, ; j 
; 'God forgive me, for I am sure I forgive him.' Then | j 

he asked about the old war, — told me the true story of i 

his serving the gun the day we took the Java, — asked j 
. about dear old David Porter, as he called him. Then he | i 
' settled down more quietly, and very happily, to hear me ; 
: tell in an hour the history of fifty years. ! 

"How I wished it had been somebody who knew ! I 

something! But I did as well as I could. I told him | | 
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of the English war. I told him about Fulton and the 
steamboat beginning. I told him about old Scott, and 
Jackson; told him all I could think about the Missis- 
sippi, and New Orleans, and Texas, and his own old 
Kentucky. And do you think, he asked, who was in 
command of the 'Legion of the West.' I told him it 
was a very gallant officer named Grant, and that, by our 
last news, he was about to establish his headquarters at 
Vicksburg. Then, Where was Vicksburg?' I worked 
that out on the map; it was about a hundred miles, 
more or less, above his old Fort Adams ; and I thought 
Fort Adams must be a ruin now. 'It must be at old 
Vick's plantation/ said he; 'well, that is a change!' 

"I tell you, Ingham, it was a hard thing to condense 
the history of half a century into that talk with a sick 
man. And I do not know what I told him,^-of emi- 
gration, and the means of it,^-of steamboats, and rail- 
roads, and telegraphs,— ^f inventions, and books, and 
literature,-H3f the colleges, and West Point, and the 
Naval School, — ^but with the queerest interruptions that 
ever you heard. You see it was Robinson Crusoe asking 
all the accumulated questions of fifty-six years ! 

"I remember he asked, all of a sudden, who was Pres- 
ident now; and when I told him, he asked if Old Abe 
was General Benjamin Lincoln's son. He said he met 
old General Lincoln, when he was quite a boy himself, 
at some Indian treaty. I said no, that Old Abe was a 
Kentuckian like himself, but I could not tell him of what 
family; he had worked up from the ranks. 'Good for 
him!' cried Nolan; 'I am glad of that. As I have 
brooded and wondered, I have thought our danger was 
in keeping up those regular successions in the first fam- 
ilies.' Then I got talking about my visit to Washington. 
I told him of meeting the Oregon Congressman, Harding; 
I told him about the Smithsonian, and the Exploring 
Expedition; I told him about the Capitol, and the 
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I Statues for the pediment, and Crawford's Liberty, and 
I I Greenough's Washington: Ingham, I told him every > 

i I thing I could think of that would show the grandeur of | 

j his country and its prosperity ; but I could not make up i 

my mouth to tell him a word about this infernal Rebel- 
lion 1 

"And* he drank it in, and enjoyed it as I cannot tell 
you. He grew more and more silent, yet I never thought 
he was tired or faint I gave him a glass of water, but 
■ he just wet his lips, and told me not to go away. Then 
I he asked me to bring the Presbsrterian 'Book of Public 
I Prayer,' which lay there, and said, with a smile, that it 
: would open at the right place, — and so it did. There 
j was his double red mark down the page; and I knelt 
j down and read, and he repeated with me, Tor ourselves 
, and our country, O gracious God, we thank Thee, that 
j notwithstanding our manifold transgressions of Thy holy ) 
J laws. Thou hast continued to us Thy marvelous kind- 
' ness,' — and so to the end of that thanksgiving. Then 
I he turned to the end of the same book, and I read the 

words more familiar to me, — 'Most heartily we beseech 
Thee with Thy favor to behold and bless Thy servant, 
' the President of the United States, and all others in 

authority,' — and the rest of the Episcopal Collect. 'Dan- 
! , forth,' said he, T have repeated those prayers night 
[ I and morning, it is now fifty-five years.' And then he 
\ I said he would go to sleep. He bent me down over him ^ 

I and kissed me; and he said, 'Look in my Bible, Dan- 
I I forth, when I am gone.' And I went away. 

; "But I had no thought it was the end. I thought he 
• I was tired and would sleep. I knew he was happy and I 
I : wanted him to be alone. 

I "But in an hour, when the doctor went in gently, 

I he found Nolan had breathed his life away with a smile. . 
j He had something pressed close to his lips. It was his | \ 
; father's badge of the Order of Cincinnati. 
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'^e looked in his Bible, and there was a slip of paper, 
at the place where he had marked the text, — 

" 'They desire a country, even a heavenly : wherefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God: for he hath 
prepared for them a city." 

"On this slip of paper he had written, — 

"'Bury me in the sea; it has been my home, and I 
love it. But will not some one set up a stone for my 
memory at Fort Adams or at Orleans, that my disgrace 
may not be more than I ought to bear? Say on it, — 
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In Memory of 
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PHILIP NOLAN, 



" lie loved his country as no other man has loved her ; 
but no man deserved less at her hands/ " 
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ITH fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
• Plying her needle and thread, — 

i Stitch I stitch 1 stitch I 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the "Song of the Shirt I" 

"Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowing aloof ! 

And work — ^work — ^work 

Till the stars shine through the roof ! 

! It's O, to be a slave 

j Along with the barbarous Turk, 

I Where woman has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian work ! 
f • 

"Work! work! work! 
I Till the brain begins to swim 1 

I Work — work — work 

i Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 
I ; Band, and gusset, and seam, — 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 
And sew them on in a dream I 
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"O men with sisters dear! 

O men with mothers and wives 1 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures' lives 1 

Stitch — ^stitch — stitch. 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt,*— 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt ! 

"But why do I talk of death,— 
That phantom of grisly bone? 

I hardly fear his terrible shape. 
It seems so like my own, — 
It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep ; 

O God I that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 



"Work! work! work! 

My labor never flags ; 
And what are its wages ? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread — and rags. 
That shattered roof — and this naked floor — 

A table — a broken chair — 
And a wall so blank my shadow I thank 

For sometimes falling there I 



"Work! work! work! 

From weary chime to chime! 
Work — work — work 

As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Seam, and gusset, and band, — 
Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed, 

As well as the weary hand. 
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•'Work I work! work! 

In the dull December light 1 
And work — work — ^work 

When the weather is warm and bright ! 
While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs. 

And twit me with the Spring. 

"O but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, — 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet ! 
For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 

And the walk that costs a meal t 
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O but for one short hour, — 

A respite, however brief I 
No blessed leisure for love or hope. 

But only time for grief ! 
A little weeping would ease my heart ; 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 

Hinders needle and thread I" 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread, — 
Stitch 1 stitch ! stitch I 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch — 
Would that its tone could reach the rich I— 

She sang this "Song of the Shirt !" 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL AXIOM 

By W. Cf Scully 

The wild ass of the desert knows, 

By inborn knowledge, friends from foes. 

The tame ass of the village browses 

Contentedly between the houses. 

He has no foes, he has no friends, 

He toils and eats until he ends. 

i{k * * * * 

But this time Fate, on grim jokes bent, 
A wild ass to the village sent 
Oh, what a tempest shook the village ; 
'Twas worse than flood, or, fire, or pillage ! 
***** 



Now, if an ass I needs must be, 
The desert's joys and pains for me. 



— Broodigrass. 






rwas evening. In the old mission house the frugal 
supper was over, and the missionary, his wife, tlie 
two lady-teachers, the eleven native female boarders, and 
the native probationer all knelt down to prayers. The 
eleven boarders and the probationer had come in at the 
sound of the bell, the eldest boarder leading, and the ! 
probationer bringing up the rear. A few seconds later, 
— ■ — " — ■■ - -' — — ^-.i I 
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TRAGEDY 

the old black housemaid and cook combined strode 
heavily in and knelt down just inside the door. Prayers 
over, Miss Elizabeth Blake, the senior lady teacher, sat 
down to the harmonium and played the first few bars of 
a hymn. Then the little congregation stood up and 
sang. They kept good time, and their singing was fairly 
in tune, but the voices of some of the native girls were 
very harsh and shrill, and somewhat spoiled the general 
effect. The probationer, Samuel Gozani, led the singing 
from his place close to the instrumentalist. The choir 
stood facing the right-hand end of the harmonium, and 
the leader stood just on Miss Blake's left hand, and to 
see the choir he had to look over her head. The hymn 
happened to be Luther's "£in feste Burg ist unserGott"; 
it was sung in English, but the Rev. Gottlieb Schultz, 
the missionary, forgetting the English words, drifted 
into the original German at the second verse, rather to 
the detriment of the performance. Miss Blake sang out 
her clear, simple soprano tones, very rich in the low 
notes. She was a handsome girl, rather stout, with blue 
eyes and dull yellow hair. Her face was somewhat pale 
from overwork and want of fresh air. Altogether, she 
had a strongly Teutonic look, and was, in fact, almost 
an exact counterpart of what her German mother had 
been at her age. Of her Irish father she showed abso- 
lutely no trace in either appearance or character. 

While the hymn was being sung, the probationer's 
earnest eyes rested as often on the yellow-haired girl at 
the harmonium as on his particular charge, the dusky 
choir. The eleven girls stood in a crescent, some modest 
and demure enough, but others looking bold, their 
wanton, roving eyes and generously developed figures 
being much in evidence. The youngest girl might have 
been twelve years of age, and the oldest twenty. The 
latter, a girl named Martha Kawa, was of a much lighter 
color than any of her schoolmates, but her physiognomy 
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was of the usual Kafir type. Her father was an English- 
man and her mother a Gaika Kafir ; she had passed her 
childhood in a native hut, and when, five years pre- 
viously, she was sent to the mission, she was in a 
condition of absolute savagery. In the mission school 
her Arsran blood told ; she kept easily ahead of the other 
girls, and took all the best prizes. 

The hymn over, the girls courtesied "good night" to 
the missionary and his wife, and went to the dormitory, 
escorted by the junior teacher. This room was the very 
picture of neatness. The whitewashed walls were dec- 
orated with biblical pictures and illuminated texts, and 
the beds, with blue counterpanes and snow-white linen, 
were without crease or wrinkle. On each bed, near the 
foot, the occupier's shawl was folded, and the manner 
of folding varied considerably. Small prizes were given 
for the best folding designs, and considerable individ- 
uality was shown in the competition. Several of the de- 
signs were marvels of ingenuity, and indicated a true 
artistic faculty. 

In a few moments, eleven dusky heads were repos- 
ing on eleven snowy pillows. 



II. 



The Rev. Gottlieb Schultz was far more intellectual 
and cultivated than the average of his class. Sent to 
labor in the Lord's vineyard in reclaiming the heathen 
of South Africa immediately after his ordination as a 
minister of the German Evangelical Church, at the age 
of twenty-four, he had spent thirty-five years at the 
task. His wife Amalia, selected for him by the Mis- 
sionary Society, was sent out under invoice five years 
after his arrival. She had thus been his helpmeet, and 
a faithful one, for thirty years. Although childless, she 
was o f a placid and contented disposition; so much so 
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TRAGEDY 

that her smile became rather wearisome from its v«ry 
continuousness. 

The good old missionary had outlived many illusions, 
and of the few still remaining, the larger proportion re- 
lated to the Fatherland he had left so long ago, and 
which he never more would see. His passionate loy- 
alty to the HohenzoUerns was, long after the events now 
recorded had happened, the cause of his removing a 
resplendent portrait of Bismarck from a prominent place 
in the dining room, and hiding it ignominiously behind 
a bookshelf, where it remained until 1893, when the 
reconciliation between Emperor William and the ex- 
chancellor took place. Then the portrait was again 
brought forth, and hung next to that of Count Caprivi 
which had supplanted it. 

On his top bookshelf, triumphant over a dreary jungle 
of theological literature, might have been found the 
works of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, and Freiligrath ; and 
in a secret receptacle behind his little drug cabinet re- 
posed a complete edition of Heine. He was very well 
read in English theological literature. He thought Luther 
the greatest of all theologians, but his favorite reading 
was Tauler. He had an emotional understanding of, 
and sympathy with, the "Friends of God." 

And what illusions had he not outlived t Had he not 
seen the natives, for whose benefit his blameless and 
strenuous life had been ungrudgingly spent, sinking 
lower and lower, exchanging the virtues of barbarism 
for the vices of civilization ? Had he not seen the chosen 
lambs of his flock sink back into the savagery that sur- 
rounded them, lured by those tribal rites which bear 
a fundamental resemblance to the ritual of the wor- 
ship of the Cyprian Venus? Had he not seen the land 
covered with plague-spots in the shape of canteens, 
from which poisonous liquor was set flowing far and 
wide, ruining the natives, body and soul? All this and 
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more he had seen ; all this and more he had prayed and 
struggled against through the weary years. He still 
prayed, but he had almost ceased from struggling. 

One illusion he still retained. This was the firm be- 
lief that the average barbarian was fully the equal of 
the average civilized man — an illusion so common 
among the missionary fraternity early in this century, 
that this equality was almost, if not quite, a funda- 
mental axiom in all missionary reasoning. In Mr. 
Schultz's case, this illusion had paled from time to time 
in the face of striking experiences, but it was too deep- 
ly ingrained in his character ever to disappear. Ex- 
i perience after experience faded out of his memory, 
> but the fundamental axiom remained. These experi- 

• ences he, so to say, preached away; for whenever he 

• found the fundamental axiom waxing dim, he polished J 
I it up with a liberal administration of theological logic, 

abstruse reasoning, and illustrations from standard au- | 
thorities. 
Samuel Gozani, the probationer, was in several re- 
I spects a remarkable character. Son of a native head- 

• man of the Gcaleka tribe, which considers itself as form- 
1 ing, as it were, the Kafir aristocracy; he had, fourteen 
I years previously, been placed at the mission school. 
I For six years he was as backward in acquirement as he 
I was unsatisfactory and troublesome in conduct. But 
\ a change came. A native revivalist visited the mission, 

and, behold — a shaking! Among the dry bones that 
moved, none showed so much energy as Samuel. His 
j whole life changed, and he at once declared his inten- 
1 tion of entering the ministry. He took to theological 
study with the greatest avidity, and for several years 
was looked upon as the coming man of the mission. 
Suddenly he again changed; his moral conduct re- 
mained free from reproach, but his faculty for serious 

study appeared to have left him. He brooded deeply, 
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taught the junior pupils in an irregular and, on the 
whole, very perfunctory manner, and seemed to be con- 
sumed by a deep and abiding sadness. It was after- 
ward noticed that this change dated from about a year 
after Miss Blake had taken up her residence at the 
mission. 

Samuel possessed a rich, full baritone voice, and he 
seemed to regain his old vigor and enthusiasm only on 
those occasions when he sang in the choir. There his 
voice rang out clear above the others as he led; his 
eye flashed, and his countenance lit up. He was a tall 
and strongly built man, with a face unlike the usual 
Kafir t3rpe. His lips were thin, his nose narrow and 
prominent, and his eyes large and somewhat protrud- 
ing. In point of physiognomy, he somewhat resembled 
a North American Indian. 

III. 

It was on a warm night in late spring that Miss 
£liz:.beth Blake sat under the veranda which ran along 
the whole front of the mission house. A slight thunder- 
storm had just passed, and another was following on 
its trail. Summer lightnings were gleaming through the 
soft haze, and distant thunders muttered from time to 
time. Brown, furry beetles dashed themselves violent- 
ly against the windows of the dining room, where a 
lamp still burned, and the pneumoras wailed their mel- 
ancholy love-songs from the willow trees along the 
water-furrow. The junior teacher was seeing her charges 
to bed, for prayers were just over, and Miss Blake 
¥ras enjoying a few moments' rest in the mild air be- 
fore taking up her task of preparing the next day's 
work. The missionary and his wife were away, visit- 
ing at the next neighboring mission, and were not ex- 
pected back until the following afternoon. 

Hearing the sound of approaching footsteps. Miss 
Blake looked around, and saw Samuel Gozani approach- 
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ing. He came slowly up the steps, and stood silently 
before her, leaning against one of the veranda poles. 

"Good-evening, Miss Elizabeth ; you do not often take 
a rest" 

" I seldom have time." 

Samuel remained silent, and the girl regarded him 
intently. She had long noticed his demeanor, and had 
often wondered as to what was on his mind. 

"Samuel," she said sympathetically, "why have you 
been so strange of late? Is anything the matter with 
you?" 

Samuel cleared his throat as if to speak, shifted his I 
feet, but said nothing. i 

*TDo you not know," she continued, "that your class 
is going backward, that you often forget to set the les- 
sons, and that half the time you are teaching you ap- 
pear as if you do not know what you are doing? Tell 
me, is there anything on your mind? Have you done • 
anything you are sorry for? I 

Samuel again cleared his throat, shifted his feet, and j 
with an evident effort replied: .' 

"I have not committed any sin, but I know my work j 
is done badly. My heart is so heavy that I can hardly ' 
bear the weight" i 

"What is this heaviness?" | 

Samuel did not reply, but after a pause asked this j 
question : 

'*Miss Elizabeth, do you believe that all men, white • 
and black, are equal?" 

The girl paused for a moment. In her heart of hearts 
she knew she did not think so, but the fundamental i 
axiom weighed heavily on her, the well-worn argu- j 
ments of the missionary arose and threatened her, point- 
ing with skinny fingers at the abyss which lay in the 
road of the opposite view, so she muffled her answer up 
carefully in a platitude, and handed it to her hearer. 
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trusting that the muffler would somewhat conceal its I 
nakedness. 
"Of course/' she said, "the bad are not equal to the j 
I good ; but if God holds that otherwise all men are equal, 
! it would be wrong of anyone to think differently." 
I "But white people never really think that we blacks ' 

are equal to them/' said Samuel, speaking in a strained ' i 
I tone, "no matter what they say." ' . 

Miss Blake felt unable to reply, so after a short pause 
Samuel continued: 

"When a black man walks in the ways of the whites, ; 
he becomes a stranger to his own kind, and he has really j 
no friends. The white man says 'Come here to us/ and < 
when the black man comes as near as he can, there f 
is still a gulf that he cannot pass. I am a lonely man, 
Miss Elizabeth; I have left my own people, and there ' 
is no one that I can call a friend. Even you only tol- '. 
erate me because you think it pleasing to God that ,' 
you should do so; but you would never be my friend or ! 
let me be yours." i 

"There you are wrong, Samuel," replied the girl, ] 
moved by a sense of great pity; "I have the warmest 
friendship and regard for you, and I like you as well as 
if you were white." 

Samuel then did an unusual thing — ^he held out his 
hand to the girl, who took it and pressed it cordially. 

"Good-night, Miss Elizabeth," he said. "I will do my 
duty better, and try to be worthy of your friendship. 
You have lightened my heart." 

Miss Blake went in to the empty classroom and ar- 
ranged the morrow's work. She was filled with a vague 
sense of uneasiness, and she felt that in her conversa- 
tion with Samuel she had not been quite ingenuous; 
especially in her closing remark. 

Samuel went to his room, and, as was his wont, read 
several chapters of the Bible before going to bed. On 
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! I this occasion his choice fell upon the "Song of Solo- 
• I men.** This he read right through. He began it again, 
I and read until he reached the words, "I am black but 
; comely." He went to sleep with these words on his 
lips, and with a strange dream at his heart 



IV. 



The mission was perplexed by another change in Sam- 
uel. He bought a new suit of clothes; he parted his 
hair on the left side, teasing it up into two high, unequal 
ridges; he became redolent of cheap scent; he applied 
himself anew to his studies with feverish activity, and 
he pulled his disorderly class together so effectively 
that when the school inspector again came to the mis- 
sion, that official dealt out almost unstinted praise in- 
stead of the censure which was usually Samuel's well- 
deserved portion. 

Moreover, Samuel notified his intention of qualifying 
forthwith for his next step toward the ministry. In 
the choir, his voice rang out with an almost birdlike 
rapture that astonished all hearers. 

It was then noticed that Martha Kawa began to lose 
her place at the top of the class. It should be men- 
tioned that all the boarders, as well as the senior day 
pupils, were taught by Miss Blake, and that Samuel 
taught the second class. The very small pupils were 
instructed by the second lady-teacher. Martha grew 
thin and ill-tempered. On several occasions she was 
very impertinent to Miss Blake. In church, or when 
singing after evening prayers, she hardly ever took her 
eyes from Samuel. This was, of course, remarked by 
the other girls, but a chaffing allusion to the fact was 
met l^ stich a burst of fury that the experiment wai 
not repeated. 

Samuel hardly e ver spoke to Miss Blake; in fact he 
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appeared to avoid her. His usual tadtumity was un- 
changed, but it did not convey the idea of moroseness. 
His general demeanor was as that of one in a dream, 
but in Miss Blake's presence he became alert, with al- 
most an expectant look; and he gave, generally, the 
idea of being under the influence of strong but sup- 
pressed excitement. 

Miss Blake was very fond of flowers, and on the hills 
around the mission watsonians, purple orchids, and other 
flowers grew; while, on the edges of the kloofs, sweet- 
scented clematis trailed. Samuel got into the habit of 
gathering flowers — generally on Saturday afternoons, 
when he was free from duty. After one of his ram- 
bles, a bouquet would generally be sent to each of the 
teachers and to Mrs. Schultz, but it was noticed that the 
choicest selection always reached the senior teacher. 

The Rev. Robley Wilson, a young Wesleyan minis- 
ter who had been ordained three years previously, be- 
came a more or less constant visitor at the mission. He 
was in charge of a station about thirty miles distant. 
A tall, spare man, with dark eyes and hair, he had 
the reputation of being extremely shrewd. Belonging 
to the more modem school, the fundamental axiom did 
not weigh heavily upon him; in fact, it was hardly a 
burden at all, but rather a cloak that could be donned 
or doffed as occasion demanded. 

Mr. Wilson's attentions to the senior teacher became 
somewhat marked. Strange to say, this fact appeared 
to be quite unnoticed by Samuel, who still pursued his 
course of feverish study, and became more and more 
abstracted in his manner. The unhappy man was con- 
sumed by a passionate love. It was for Miss Blake that 
he was striving to qualify as a minister; it was of her 
that he thought all day and dreamed all night Into 
his wild and elemental nature, in which hereditary sav- 
agery was simply covered by a thin veneer of civiliza- 
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tion, this strong love for a woman of an alien race had 
struck its roots deep down, and absorbed all into itself. 
But instead of the savage element being transmuted 
into gentleness, his love absorbed into itself the sav- 
age, and thus became savage in its character. This re- 
! sultant was a highly explosive psychic compound. He 
I never spoke to another being of what his mind was full 
of, and the repression which he had to exercise at all 
natural vents caused tidal waves of passion to roll back 
on his soul, fraught with destruction to himself and to 
others. 

Martha Kawa was as passionately attached to Sam- 
uel as he was to Miss Blake. In Martha the Aryan ele- 
ment manifested itself mainly in force of character and 
ability; for in her tastes and desires, as in her physiog- 
nomy, she followed her mother's race. While Samuel 
was secretive by nature, she was rendered so by force 
of circumstances; she had hardly any opportunities of 
communicating with the man she loved, and on the rare 
occasions when she diffidently attempted to gain his 
confidence and friendship, she was met by a cold and 
impenetrable indifference. She was not on terms of in- 
timacy with any of the other pupils, the fact of her be- 
ing partly of another race preventing anything of the 
kind. 

It will be seen that the moral and social atmosphere 
of the mission was heavily charged with tragic poten- 
tialities. 



V. 



In course of time Miss Blake went away to spend 
■ her Christmas holidays at a distant town, her native 
I place. The Rev. Robley Wilson took a holiday shortly 
. afterward, and followed her. He asked her to be a 
I helpmeet unto him, and she agreed. Whatever love ex- 
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isted between them was mainly on his side. She came 
back to the mission engaged, but by agreement the fact 
was to be kept secret for a time, even from the mis- 
sionary and his wife. 

During the holidays, Samuel had continued his course 

of feverish study. His face had become thin and drawn, 

and his eyes looked unnaturally bright and prominent. 

Martha was more ill-tempered and sulky than ever, i 

and repeated disobedience had led to talk of her ex- ; 

pulsion. During the holidays she had volunteered to : 

stay at the mission rather than go back to her mother's ' 

kraal. She was allowed to stay on condition that she f 

; did the housework, helping the old domestic, who was I j 

; far from well. She thus had many opportunities of cul- ; I 

tivating Samuel's acquaintance, and it was not long be- | | 

I ^ fore her suspicions as to his passion for Miss Blake j i 

I were fully confirmed. Samuel allowed her to talk to I & 

I him, but he said very little in reply. ' 

I About a week after Miss Blake's return, Mr. Wilson * 

managed to get an invitation to preach at the mission 
; on the following Sunday. He arrived on Friday, and i 

• then, for the first time, Samuel began to suspect the 
J true state of affairs. On Saturday evening Miss Blake \ 
. and her lover were sitting together in a little summer- \ 
; house in the garden. Samuel had watched them enter j 
I and then, stealthily as a cat, had crept up to the trellis, j | 

and taken a position where he could hear every word 
. spoken. What he heard left no room for any doubt as 
• . to the true state of affairs. At first he felt as if stunned 
i « by a shock; the very force of the blow precluded suf- 
; ' fering for the time being. The mention of his own 
I j name brought him to himself, and every word of the 
[ ! conversation that followed burned itself into his brain. \ 

' j "What a strange character that Samuel Gozani isT J 

I said Mr. Wilson. "I have sometimes thought him slight- 

• ly mad." 
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"So have I»" replied the girl, and she then gave a 
rapid sketch of Samuel's career at the mission. 

"Has it never struck you that he may have presumed 
to fall in love with you?" 

"I do not like to speak about such a thing, but it has ; 
and for some time back I have hardly been able to bear 
his presence. I shudder whenever he comes near me." 

"I think it is such a mistake to let these fellows 
think they can be on an equality with us," said Mr. 
Wilson, after a pause; "it always leads to unpleasant- 
ness. The idea of his presuming even to think of you in 
that way!" 

"I often recall his asking me such a strange question 
one night last year. He asked me if I thought all men, 
black and white, were equal. It was not so much the 
question as his manner of putting it that struck me as 
being strange." 

"And what did you say in reply?" 

"Oh, I said tha^ before God all men were equal. He 
then asked whetlier I thought one who was white could 
ever look on a black man as really his equal. I did not 
like to say what I truly thought and felt, so I made an 
evasive answer." 

"I know old Schultz and his school teach a lot of non- 
sense on that point," said Mr. Wilson scornfully, "al- 
thought none of them truly believe what they say. The 
equality idea is quite an exploded one, and the black 
savage, superficially civilized, is no more the equal of 
the European than a Basuto pony is equal to a thorough- 
bred horse. But I hope you will keep that fellow in his 
place." 

"Yes, of course I will. But I pity him nevertheless." 

"Do you? I cannot say that I do. But, after all, 
he is not so much to blame as is the system which filled 
his head with nonsense. These old missionaries have 
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done a lot of harm in giving the natives false notions 
as to equality and making them generally conceited." 

Samuel had heard enough. He crept away as noise- 
lessly as he came. 

Next day the Rev. Robley Wilson preached one of 
his very best sermons. His preaching was extempore, 
and full of vigor. He discoursed of righteousness, of 
temperance, and of judgment to come on the unright- 
eous and the intemperate. He waxed more and 
more didactic He called upon his hearers to 
thank the Lord that such men as he, the Rev. 
Robley Wilson, had thought fit to devote their 
lives to the service of the children of Ham, in- 
stead of shining in metropolitan pulpits, and 
pouring vials of saving grace over the heads of the 
elect of the children of Shem. He dwelt on the incon- 
veniences of mission life in South Africa and drew a 
moving picture of the contrast between such and exist- 
ence in a civilized European city— comforted by the 
achievements of art. He again called upon the chil- 
dren of Ham to thank their common Maker for the 
blessings bestowed on them by the children of Shem, 
I and he wound up with a prayer so audaciously com- 
prehensive that, had all thereby asked for been granted, 
the members of the congregation and all their friends 
and relations — to say nothing of the whole human 
race, which was included in a general clause — ^would 
have had nothing more to hope for, and must have 
succumbed to sheer repletion. It was a rousing ser- 
mon, but it contained not a single reference to the i 
fundamental axiom. ' 

While the blessings conferred upon the natives by ' 
the Europeans were being enumerated, Miss Blake j 
(quite involuntarily) thought of the canteens in the vil- j 
lage close at hand, coming from which drunken men * 
and women often staggered past the mission; and dur- I 
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ing the fascinating description of life in a European 
city she could not help recalling certain accounts she 
had recently read of the experiences of venturesome 
persons who explored regions called slums, said to 
exist to a considerable extent in most large British 
cities. But it was a rousing sermon, and well deliv- 
ered. 

Samuel led the choir, and his voice had, if possible, 
a more exultant and triumphant ring than usual. 

At evening service the old missionary preached — or 
rather read his sermon. His was a much humbler 
effort than that of his hcum tenens of the forenoon, but 
it left a more salutary and peaceful impression. None 
of the ideas were original, the illustrations were com- 
monplace, and what passed for argtmient was rather 
threadbare. The fundamental axiom was there, but 
was not aggressively flaunted; it was rather implied 
than expressed. But in spite of all this, the hearers, 
or most of them, were the better of the discourse, for 
the simple loving-kindness and faith of the old man 
permeated the congregation as a gentle and soothing 
influence. 

It was noticed that Samuel withdrew quietly from the 
church just at the close of the last hymn, and before 
the final prayer and blessing. When the junior teacher 
assembled the girls a few minutes later in the dor- 
mitory, Martha Kawa was missing. 

The Rev. Robley Wilson and Miss Blake lingered 
in the church for a few minutes after the congregation 
had left, and strolled together across the grass plot to 
the mission house. At the door Mr. Wilson ex- 
cused himself and walked down to the shrubbery 
toward the visitors' house — a little one-roomed build- 
ing, set apart for guests. He meant just to leave his 
Bible and hymn-book on the table, brush his hair, and 
I then rejoin Miss Blake and the others in the dining- 
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room, where supper awaited them. He softly whistled 
the tune of a hymn as he went along the path, thinking 
how very inconvenient it was that he had to return 
home on the following day. It had been agreed that 
the engagement was to be announced that evening to 
the kind old missionary and his wife. He also thought 
of the inevitable opposition to a short engagement, as 
he knew how difficult it would be to find a suitable suc- 
cessor to Miss Blake. He had just begun to compare 
the sermon he had just been listening to with his own 
of the morning — much to the disadvantage of the for- 
mer, through which he could perceive the fundamental 
axiom protruding like a cloven foot — ^when he sud- 
denly ceased thinking forever; for a blow from the 
heavy knob of a strong stick crushed his skull in on 
his brain like an egg-shell, and he sank, a limp mass, 
to the ground. 

Then Samuel Gozani, for it was his arm that had 
struck the blow, sprang from the footpath into the 
thickest part of the shrubbery, and there came into 
violent physical contact with Martha Kawa, who had 

been a witness of his murderous deed. 

******** 

They waited in the dining-room expecting the ar- 
rival of the guest, and wondering at his long absence. 
Suddenly a loud shriek was heard coming from the 
direction of the shrubbery, and the missionary left the 
dining-room and walked quickly down the passage to 
the front door, which stood wide open. There he met 
Martha Kawa, whose demeanor showed signs of the 
most frantic terror. Her face was of a dull ash color, 
her mouth hung open, and her eyes were dilated. She 
gasped for breath, pointed toward the visitors' house, 
and then sank senseless to the ground. The mission- 
j ary returned to the dining-room, seized a candle, and i 

I walked qtdckly down the shrubbery path, the fiame i 
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of the candle hardly flickering in the breathless night 
air. There was the body, a huddled mass, lying on its 
face, with the arms stretched out at right angles, and 
the palms of the hands turned upward. A trickle of 
blood ran down the slope for a few inches, and then 
formed a pool. The poor old man stood for a few 
moments transfixed with horror, and then staggered 
back to the house. 

Shortly afterward the shrubbery was full of blanched 
faces, rendered doubly ghastly by the faint glimmer of 
the lanterns and candles. Samuel was there, taciturn 
as usual, and the most self-possessed person present. 
He came direct from his room when the alarm was 
given. Miss Blake was led by Mrs. Schultz into the 
house. Then hands tremulous with terror and pity 
lifted tenderly what had so recently been a human 
being brimming with youthful, healthy life, and exalted 
with antfcipation of the crown of happy love, and laid 
it on thet little white bed. Later, when the officials came 
to view the body, they opened the door softly and 
shrinkingly, and the drip, drip, drip on the clay floor 
sounded on their tense brains like strokes from the 
hammer of doom. 

When Martha Kawa had sufficiently recovered to be 
capable of answering questions, she told a strange 
story. She had heard, so she said, a voice raised as 
though in anger, but had been unable to distinguish the 
words, and just afterward a dull thud. She then walked 
quickly toward where these sounds had come from, and 
was just able to distinguish two men running away. 
This was all that could be elicited from her. 

Suspicion at once fell upon Samuel. In his room 
was found a large knobbed stick, such as might have 
caused the wound, with the knob still damp, apparently 
from recent washing. Footmarks corresponding with 
his were found in suspicious localities in the shrubbery. 
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He was arrested and tried for the crime, but was ac- 
quitted on the evidence of Martha Kawa. When, 
shortly after the trial, Samuel and Martha disappeared 
simultaneously, everyone felt that Samuel was surely 
guilty, and that his acquittal, which was irrevocable, had 
involved a terrible miscarriage of justice. 

Miss Blake left the mission and returned to her fam- 
ily. Mr. Schultz shortly afterward retired from active 
work, and went to live in one of the larger colonial \ 
towns. He drew a small pension which, with the in- 
terest upon the scanty savings of his charitable life, was 
sufficient for his moderate needs. He still holds by the 
fundamental axiom. 



VI. 



About three years after the tragedy just related, a 
native man and woman lived together in a lonely hut 
close to the mouth of the Bashee river. They were 
clad in the savage garb common to the uncivilized 
natives. The woman was of a much lighter complex- 
ion than the man, and she carried, slung on her back, 
an emaciated child with a badly deformed spine. On 
her face and body were scars, most of them healed up, 
but some still raw, and evidently of recent infliction. 
Samuel Gozani and Martha Kawa had wandered far 
since leaving the mission. They had gone together to 
the kraal of the headman, Samuel's father, in Gcaleka- 
land, but Samuel's violent temper had led to his being 
driven away. His father gave him a few goats, and his 
other relations told him to depart and return no more. 
So he and Martha built a hut far from other men, and 
cultivated a small field of maize, millet, and pumpkins. 
Samuel's temper grew worse under the stress of his 
solitary life, and Martha suffered much from his ill- 
treatment. Shortly after an act of particularly brutal 
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violence on his part she was confined, and the poor 
little baby, a boy, was found to be hopelessly deformed. 
According to native custom such a child would have 
been destroyed, but when Samuel suggested this the 
mother blazed out into such wrath that he did not refer 
to the subject again. It soon became apparent that 
Samuel — sometimes, at least — ^was insane. He seemed 
hardly ever to sleep, and he remained days without 
speaking. One day, on entering the hut, he savagely 
kicked the child, which was lying on a mat just inside 
the door, to one side. The poor little thing set up a 
thin, piteous squeal, which, when the mother heard it, 
roused her to a pitch of tiger-like fury. She rushed at 
Samuel and flung him backward out of the door. In- 
censed to madness, he sprang at her, dashed her down 
on the floor, and held her with his hands at her throat 
and his knees pressing violently on her stomach. He 
held her thus for some seconds, then sprang up, rushed 
out of the hut, and disappeared into the bush. 

The wretched woman lay senseless for some time, 
and when she regained consciousness she felt that she 
had sustained some serious internal injury. It was 
early in the forenoon when the deed was done, and in 
the afternoon her body began to swell, and she suffered 
violent pain. She had, as a matter of fact, sustained a 
severe internal rupture. She managed to crawl over 
to where the child lay, still wailing, and she gave it the 
breast to still it. Then she began to suffer from vio- 
lent thirst, but there was neither water nor milk in the 
hut. Owing to Samuel's bad reputation no one ever 
came to his dwelling, and thus Martha had no chance 
of succor before his return, which she now longed for. 
The sun went down, and she lay in agony, watching the 
dying daylight. She lay through the long, slow hours 
of the night, unable to move, and with the poor little 
child tugging at her in vain, and fitfully wailing from 
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hunger and cold, for the fire had long since gone oat 

When morning broke she became delirious; later on 

she became unconscious, and remained so all day. 

i When Samuel returned at sundown, driving home the 

I little flock of goats, she appeared to be at the last gasp. 

i He was, to do him justice, much shocked at what he 

\ t saw. 

{ Samuel at once ran down to the river and fetched 

! some water, a little of which, poured down Martha's 
I parched throat, restored her to consciousness. He lit 
a fire and sat down near her, giving her a sip of water 
now and then. He even wrapped the child up in a 
tanned calfskin, and then went out and caught a she- 
goat, which he flung to the ground, and tied by its ex- 
I tended legs to two poles of the hut, which were about 
six feet apart. He then placed the chilled and starving 
j child where it could suck one of the teats. The goat 
I struggled and withheld its milk, but Samuel held it 
down and kneaded the udder until the draught came, 
and the child drank long and deeply. 

When the mother saw this she smiled faintly, and 
just afterward she fell quietly asleep. The child also 
slept, so Samuel released the goat and returned to his 
seat. 

The fire flickered up and showed by fits and starts 
the inside of the hut. There lay the dying woman, her 
deathlike face drawn and haggard from her long agony, 
breathing very shortly, the beginning of the death 
rattle being audible. There lay the child, half covered 
by the skin, its lips parted in the ghastly semblance of a 
smile, which was due to the indigestion caused by a 
heavy meal of unusual food, and there sat Samuel with 
wide open eyes, looking down into the fire without 
seeing it. 

Outside the stars glittered down through the cool 
June air upon the lovely valley, rich in forest and 
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' flanked by gently swelling, grassy hills. The tinkling 
' murmur of the river which, after rainless months, had 
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shrunk to the dimensions of a streamlet, except in the i 
long, deep reaches, stole up from where !t ran, crystal . 
clear, over a low, rocky bar. . ; 

Suddenly Martha opened her eyes and spoke in a . | 
j thin, far-away voice: I 

I j "Samuel!" 

j ! He started, and, moving to where she lay, bent over 
» her. 

i "Samuel," she said, "I am dying— now! now!" (She 
! spoke English, a thing neither of them had done since ', 

, they had left the mission.) "Perhaps it is true — ^what \ 
' they used to teach us — perhaps Jesus did die for us. ' 

I I 

Samuel — I love you — and you have killed me — ^but if ] j 

I find — ^Jesus — I will ask — Him — ^to let you come!" \ 

I She gasped and stopped speaking, and just then the | | 
j child woke up and wailed. This seemed to electrify { 

her. 
"O God! the child!" she screamed. "Give him to 

mel" 
Samuel arose, gently lifted the wailing baby, and 

laid it on her left side, between her arm and her body, 
i i with its head on her shoulder. 
j j "Samuel — Samuel," she gasped, "I lied — ^to save— 

you. It is — ^your — child. We have been — bad — ^but 
I Jesus — will forgive. He will forgive — us both — ^if you 

, — ^take care " 

I Here her breath failed, and she struggled painfully 
j to speak, her eyes becoming dim and bright by turns. 

She tried to lift her right hand, but could not, so she 

turned it on its back and beckoned with the forefinger. 
I Samuel gently laid his hand in hers, and she slowly 

grasped his fingers. She lay still like this for a time, 
I hardly breathing, and with that strange, fitful gleam 

coming back at longer intervals to her dimming eyes. 
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Suddenly her eyes flashed almost fiercely, and, with 
what must have been a terrible effort, she drew his 
I hand across her body until it rested on the child's head. | 
I She held it there until she died. { 

In the morning Samuel again caught the she-goat, 
carried it into the hut, laid it down, and bound its legs 
as he had previously done. But the child would not 
drink. About midday the poor little thing began to 
scream violently, and at sundown it died in strong con- 
vulsions, Samuel holding it tenderly in his arms. 

At midnight Samuel buried the two bodies together 
in a shallow grave, over which he piled a quantity of 
' heavy stones to keep off the jackals. He then went to 
I the little kraal where the goats were kept, and pulled ! 
\ away the bush which served as a gate, thus leaving the | 
j entrance open. He then divested himself of every | 
: article of clothing and ornament, and placed them in ■. 
' the hut. The fire had gone out, but, after raking 
about, deep down in the pile of ashes, he found a few 
embers still alight. These he placed carefully on a bent 
wisp of dry grass which he pulled out of the roof, and 
J which blazed up in a few seconds. He then set fire to 
the hut in several places, and went outside. In a few 
minutes the hut, being built of wattles and grass, all 
now as dry as tinder, blazed up. Samuel stood and 
watched the fire until the last flame flickered out. He 
then turned his back on the heap of glowing embers, 
and walked away in the direction of the river. 

There is a deep pool in the river, a few hundred yards 
from the spot where Samuel's hut used to stand, and at { 
one side of it the bank rises precipitously for about * 
twenty feet. Upon this bank stood Samuel Gozani, 
naked as he was born, and he lifted up his voice and 
i spake: 

I "The white man told me about a God that died for 
. all men, and that rewards the good and punishes the 

I ar^- I 
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wicked, but the white man lied about other things, 
so I cannot believe him. My father told me about 
Tikoloshe, who lives in the water, and pulls people 
down by the feet into the darkness. I never knew my 
father to lie; I want to reach the darkness, so I will go 
to Tikoloshe." 

He sprang into the pool, and Tikoloshe pulled him 
down by the feet into the darkness. 
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From "Marmion:" Sir Walter Scott. 
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CHE Abbess was of noble blood. 
But early took the veil and hood, 
Ere upon life she cast a look, 
Or knew the world that she forsook. 
Fair too she was, and kind had been 
As she was fair, but ne'er had seen 
For her a timid lover sigh. 
Nor knew the influence of her eye. 
Love, to her ear, was but a name 
Combined with vanity and shame; 
Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall: 
The deadliest sin her mind could reach. 
Was of monastic rule the breach ; 
And her ambition's highest aim 
To emulate Saint Hilda's fame. 
For this she gave her ample dower, 
To raise the convent's eastern tower ; 
For this, with carving rare and quaint, 
She deck'd the chapel of the saint, 
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And gave the relic-shrine of cost. 
With ivory and gems emboss'd. 
i The ppor her Convent's bounty blest, 

! The pilgrim in its halls found rest 



II 



, Black was her garb, her rigid rule 

I Reformed on Benedictine school : 

■ 

Her cheek was pale, her form was spare ; i 

! Vigils, and penitence austere, i 

! Had early quenched the light of youth, i 

I But gentle was the dame, in sooth ; j 

I Though, vain of her religious sway. 

She loved to see her maids obey. 

Yet nothing stem was she in cell, j 

And the nuns loved their Abbess well. 

Sad was this voyage to the dame ; 

Summon'd to Lindisfame, she came, 
j There, with Saint Cuthbert's Abbot old. 

And Tynemouth's Prioress, to hold 
I A chapter of St. Benedict, ,' 

! For inquisition stern and strict, | 

I On two apostates from the faith, I 

And, if need were, to doom to death. 
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I 

I While round the fire such legends go^ 

Far different was the scene of woe^ S 

I Where, in a secret aisle beneath, ; 

Council was held of life and death. ' 

It was more dark and lone, that vault, 
Than the worst dungeon ceU: I 

I " ' ' 
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Old Colwulf built it, for his fault, 
In penitence to dwell, 
When he, for cowl and beads, laid down ; i 

The Saxon battle-axe and crown. | | 

This den, which, chilling every sense | 

Of feeling, hearing, sight, I 

Was caird the Vault of Penitence, ' 

Excluding air and light, j 

Was, by the prelate Sexhelm, made i 

A place of burial for such dead, I 

As, having died in mortal sin, 
Might not be laid the church within. 
'Twas now a place of punishment ; 
Whence if so loud a shriek were sent, 
. As reach'd the upper air, 

I The hearers bless'd themselves, and said. 

I The spirits of the sinful dead 

Bemoaned their torments there. 
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, But though, in the monastic pile, 

Did of this penitential aisle 
Some vague tradition go. 

Few only, save the Abbot, knew 
! Where the place lay ; and still more few 

Were those who had from him the clew > 

To that dread vault to go. . i 

Victim and executioner i 

Were blindfolded when transported there. 

In low dark rounds the arches hung, 
• From the rude rock the side- walls sprung; 

i The grave-stones, rudely sculptured o'er. 

Half sunk in earth, by time half wore, 
j Were all the pavement of the floor ; 

i The mildew-drops fell one by one. 
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With tinkling plash, upon the stone. 

A cresset, in an iron chain, 

Which served to light this drear domain. 

With damp and darkness seem'd to strive, ! 

As if it scarce might keep alive; ! 

And yet it dimly served to show 

The awful conclave met below. ' 



There, met to doom in secrecy, 
j Were placed the heads of convents three : 

I All servants of St. Benedict, : 

\ The statutes of whose order strict ' 

j On iron table lay; \ 

In long black dress, on seats of stone, 

Behind were these three judges shown 
By the pale cresset's ray : 
j The Abbess of St. Hilda's, there. 

Sat for a space with visage bare, 

Until, to hide her bosom's swell. 

And tear-drops that for pity fell, 

■ 

She closely drew her veil : 
Yon shrouded figure, as I guess, ' 

By her proud mien and flowing dress, 
Is Tynemouth's haughty Prioress, 

And she with awe looks pale : 
And he, that Ancient Man, whose sight j 

Has long been quench'd by age's night, 
Upon whose wrinkled brow alone, I 

Nor ruth, nor mercy's trace, is shown, ! 

I Whose look is hard and stem — 

Saint Cuthbert's Abbot is his style ; ■ 

I For sanctity call'd, through the isle, 

> The Saint of Lindisfame. ! 

I i 
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Before them stood a guilty pair ; 
But, though an equal fate they share, 
Yet one alone deserves our care, 
Her sex a page's dress belied; 
The cloak and doublet, loosely tied. 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide. 

Her cap down o*er her face she drew ; 
And, on her doublet breast, 

She tried to hide the badge of blue, 
Lord Marmion's falcon crest. 
But, at the Prioress' command, 
A Monk undid the silver band 

That tied her tresses fair, 
And raised the bonnet from her head. 
And down her splendid form they spread. 

In ringlets rich and rare. 
Constance de Beverly they know. 
Sister professed of Fontevraud, 
Whom the church numbered with the dead. 
For broken vows, and convent fled. 

VII 

When thus her face was given to view 

(Although so pallid was her hue, 

It did a ghastly contrast bear 

To those bright ringlets glistening fair), 

Her look composed, and steady eye. 

Bespoke a matchless constancy; 

And there she stood so calm and pale. 

That, but her breathing did not fail, 

And motion slight of eye and head. 

And of her bosom, warranted 

That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, 
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You might have thought a form of wax. 
Wrought to the very life, was there; 
So still she was, so pale, so fair. 



! VIII 
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j Her comrade was a sordid soul, | 

) Such as does murder for a meed; \ 

' Who, but of fear, knows no control, i ! 

I Because his conscience, sear'd and foul, 

I { Feels not the import of his deed; | 

One, whose brute-feeling ne'er aspires I 

Beyond his own more brute desires. \ 

Such tools the Tempter ever needs, i 

To do the savagest of deeds ; ; 

For them no visioned terrors daunt, | , 

Their nights no fancied spectres ha^mt. 
One fear with them, of all most base. 
The fear of death — ^alone finds place. 
This wretch was clad in frock and cowl. 
And shamed not loud to moan and howl, 
His body on the floor to dash, j 

And crouch, like hound beneath the lash ; | 

While his mute partner, standing near 
Waited her doom without a tear. 



■ 1 

; Yet well the luckless wretch might shriek, # 

I Well might her paleness terror speak I \ 

\ For there was seen in that dark wall, | | 

j Two niches narrow, deep, and tall; — j 

I Who enters at such grisly door, ' K 

Shall ne'er, I ween, find exit more. i I 

In each a slender meal was laid, ! \ 

Of roots, and water, and of bread: I 

■ 
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By each, in Benedictine dress, 
Two haggard monks stood motionless ; 
Who, holding high a blazing torch, 
Showed the grim entrance of the porch : 
Reflecting back the smoky beam. 
The dark-red walls and arches gleam. 
Hewn stones and cement were display'd, 
And building tools in order laid. 



These executioners were chose, 
As men who were with mankind foes. 
And with despite and envy fired, 
Into the cloister had retired; 
Or who, in desperate doubt of grace, 
Strove, by deep penance, to efface, 

Of some foul crime the stain ; 
For, as the vassals of her will, 
Such men the Church selected still, 
As either joy*d in doing ill. 
Or thought more grace to gain, 
If, in her cause, they wrestled down 
Feelings their nature strove to own. 
By strange device were they brought there. 
They knew not how, nor knew not where. 



XI 



And now that blind old Abbot rose. 
To speak the Chapter's doom. 

On those the wall was to enclose. 
Alive, within the tomb, 

But stopp'd, because that woeful Maid. 

Gathering her powers, to speak essay'd. 

Twice she essay'd, and twice in vain ; 
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Her accents might no utterance gain ; 
Naught but imperfect murmurs slip 
( From her convulsed and quivering lip ; 
Twixt each attempt all was so still. 
You seem*d to hear a distant rill — 
'Twas ocean's swells and falls; 
For though this vault of sin and fear 
Was to the sounding surge so near, 
A tempest there you scarce could hear. 
So massive were the walls. 

XII 

At length, an effort sent apart 
The blood that curdled to her heart, 

And light came to her eye. 
And color dawn'd upon her cheek, 
A hectic and a fluttered streak, 
Like that left on the Cheviot peak 

By Autumn's stormy sky; 
And when her silence broke at length, ] 

Still as she spoke she gather'd strength. 

And arm'd herself to bear. ! 

It was a fearful sight to see ' 

Such high resolve and constancy, 

In form so soft and fair. ' 

XIII 

I 

I "I speak not to implore your grace ; { 

j Well know I, for one minute's space n 

Successless might I sue: 

Nor do I speak your prayers to gain ; 

For if a death of lingering pain. 

To cleanse my sins, be penance vain, 

Vain are your masses too.— 
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I listen'd to a traitor's tale, 

I left the convent and the veil ; 

For three long years I bow'd my pride, i 

A horse-boy in his train to ride ; | 

And well my folly's meed he gave, 

Who forfeited, to be his slave. 

All here, and all beyond the grave. — 

He saw young Clara's face more fair. 

He knew her of broad lands the heir. 

Forgot his vows, his faith forswore. 

And Constance was beloved no more. — 

Tis an old tale, and often told ; { 

But did my fate and wish agree, 

Ne'er had been read, in story old 

Of maiden true betray'd for gold. 
That loved, or was avenged, like me ! 

XIV 



j "The King approved his favorite's aim ; 

I In vain a rival barr'd his claim, 

Whose fate with Clare's was plight, 
I For he attaints that rival's fame 

! With treason's charge — and on they came. 



I 



In mortal lists to fight. 
I Their oaths are said. 

Their prayers are pray'd. 
Their lances in the rest are laid, 
I They meet in mortal shock ; 

j And, hark ! the throng, with thundering cry, 

j Shout 'Marmion, Marmion t to the sky, 

! De Wilton to the block I' » 

I Say ye, who preach Heaven shall decide i 

When in the lists two champions ride. 
Say, was Heaven's justice herel I 

I When, loyal in his love and faith, | 

\ — ^ — ■ • 
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[ Wilton found overthrow or death, J 

Beneath a traitor's spear? , 

■ I How false the charge, how true he fell, 

I ' This guilty packet best can tell." — 

Then drew a packet from her breast 
t ' Paused, gathered voice, and spoke the rest. 



XV 

I "Still was false Marmion's bridal stayed ; j 

; To Whitby's convent fled the maid, | { 

' The hated match to shun. 

' 'Ho! shifts she thus?' King Henry cried, ! 

'Sir Marmion, she shall be thy bride, \ 

If she were swore a nun.* 

One way remain'd — ^the King's command i 



Sent Marmion to the Scottish land; 
I linger'd here, and rescue planned 
I For Qara and for me : 

i This caitiff monk, for gold, did swear, 

I He would to Whitby's shrine repair, 

f And, by his drugs, my rival fair 

I A saint in heaven should be. 

I But ill the dastard kept his oath, 

• Whose cowardice has undone us both. 



I 



XVI 

And now my tongue the secret tells, I 

> Not that remorse my bosom swells, 

I But to assure my soul that none 

I Shall ever wed with Marmion. 

Had fortune my last hope betray'd. 

This packet, to the King convey'd, 
I Had given him to the headsman's stroke, 

, Although my heart that instant broke. — • 

r 
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Now, men of death, work forth your will. 
For I can suffer, and be still ; 
And come he slow, or come he fast. 
It is but Death who comes at last. 



XVII 
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"Yet dread me, from my living tomb 
Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome I 
If Marmion's late remorse should wake. 
Full soon such vengeance will he take. 
That you shall wish the fiery Dane 
Had rather been your guest again. 
Behind, a darker hour ascends! 
The altars quake, the crosier bends. 
The ire of a despotic King 
Rides forth upon destruction's wing; 
Then shall these vaults, so strong and deep. 
Burst open to the sea-wind's sweep ; 
Some traveler then shall find my bones 
Whitening amid disjointed stones. 
And, ignorant of priests' cruelty. 
Marvel such relics here should be." 

XVIII 

Fix'd was her look, and stem her air : 
Back from her shoulders streamed her hair ; 
The locks, that wont her brow to shade. 
Stared up erectly from her head ; 
Her figure seem*d to rise more high ; 
Her voice, despair's wild energy 
Had given a tone of prophecy. 
Appall'd the astonish'd conclave sate; 
With stupid eyes, the men of fate 
Gazed on the light inspired form. 
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And listened for the avenging stonn; 
The judges felt the victim's dread; 
No hand was moved, no word was said. 
Till thus the Abbot's doom was given. 
Raising his sightless balls to heaven : — 
"Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 
Sinful brother, part in peace 1" 
From that dire dungeon, place of doom. 
Of execution, too, and tomb. 

Paced forth the judges three; 
Sorrow it were, and shame, to tell 
The butcher-work that there befel. 
When they had glided from the cell 

Of sin and misery. 

XIX 

An hundred winding steps convey 
That conclave to the upper day; 
But, ere they breathed the fresher air, 
They heard the shrieking^ of despair. 

And many a stifled groan : 
With speed their upward way they take 
(Such speed as age and fear can make). 
And cross'd themselves for terror's sake 

As hurrying, tottering on: 
Even in the vesper's heavenly tone 
They seem'd to hear a dying groan. 
And bade the passing knell to toll 
For welfare of a parting soul. 
Slow o'er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung; 
To Warkworth cell the echoes roll'd. 
His beads the wakeful hermit told. 
The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 
But slept ere half a prayer he said ; 
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So far was heard the mighty knell. 
The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listened before, aside, behind. 
Then crouch*d him down beside the hind. 
And quaked among the mountain fern, 
To hear that sound so dull and stem. 
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THE LONG VOYAGE 

By Charles Dickens 

771 HEN the wind is blowing, and the sleet or rain 
^V is driving against the dark windows, I love to sit 
by the fire, thinking of what I have read in books of 
voyage and travel. Such books have had a strong fas- 
cination for my mind from earliest childhood; and I 
wonder it should have come to pass that I never have 
been around the world, never have been shipwrecked, ice 
environed, tomahawked or eaten. 

Sitting on my ruddy hearth in the twilight of New 
Year's Eve, I find incidents of travel rise around me 
from all the latitudes and longitudes of the globe. 
They observe no order or sequence, but appear and 
vanish as they will — "come like shadows, so depart." 
Columbus, alone upon the sea with his disaffected crew, 
looks over the waste of waters from his high station on 
the poop of his ship, and sees the first uncertain glim- 
mer of the light, ''rising and falling with the waves, like 
a torch in the bark of some fisherman," which is the 
shining star of a new world. Bruce is caged in Abys- 
sinia, surrounded by the gory horrors which shall often 
startle him out of his sleep at home when years have 
passed away. Franklin, come to the end of his un- 
happy overland journey — would that it had been his 
lastl — lies perishing of hunger with his brave com* 
; panions: each emaciated figure stretched upon its mis- 
I erable bed without the power to rise: all dividing the 
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I weary days between their prayers, their remembrances : 
: of the dear ones at home, and conversation on the 
' pleasures of eating; the last-named topic being ever . j 

1 present to them, likewise, in their dreams. All the 
• African travelers, wayworn, solitary and sad, submit 
themselves again to drunken, murderous, man-selling 
' despots of the lowest order of humanity; and Mungo 
Park, fainting under a tree and succored by a woman, 
gratefully remembers how his Good Samaritan has al- 
ways come to him in woman's shape the wide world 
' over. 

A shadow on the wall, in which my mind*s eye can 

- discern some traces of a rocky seacoast, recalls to me 

a fearful story of travel derived from that uncompro- 

. mising narrator of such stories, a Parliamentary blue- 
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f book. A convict is its chief figure, and this man es- i 

' capes with the other prisoners from a penal settlement. | 

It is an island, and they seize a boat and get to the 
. . mainland. Their way is by a rugged and precipitous | 

j I seashore, and they have no earthly hope of ultimate J { 
■ ■ escape, for the party of soldiers despatched by an 
• '. easier course to cut them ofif must inevitably arrive at ■ 

■ their distant bourne long before them and retake them, t 
i if by any hazard they survive the horrors of the way. ; 

j I Famine, as they all must have foreseen, besets them early i < 
I I in their co.urse. Some of the party die and are eaten; ' I 

■ some are murdered by the rest and eaten. This one 
awful creature eats his fill and sustains his strength, . 
and lives on to be recaptured and be taken back. The 

; unrelatable experiences through which he has passed i 
j have been so tremendous that he is not hanged, as he 
I might be, but goes back to his old chained gangwork. . 
' A little time, and he tempts one other prisoner away, 
, t seizes another boat, and flies once more — necessarily in } | 
! , the old hopeless direction, for he can take no other. | 

I I He is soon cut off and met by the pursuing party face | 
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to face upoh the beach. He is alone. In his former 
journey he acquired an inappeasable relish for his 
dreadful food. He urged the new man away expressly 
to kill and eat him. In the pockets on one side of his 
coarse convict dress are portions of the man's body, 
on which he is regaling; in the pockets on the other 
side is an untouched store of salted pork (stolen before 
he left the island), for which he has no appetite. He 
is taken back and he is hanged. But I shall never see 
that sea beach on the wall or in the fire without him, 
solitary monster, eating as he prowls along, while the 
sea rages and rises at him. 

Captain Bligh (a worse man to be intrusted with ar- 
bitrary power there could scarcely be) is handed over 
the side of the Bounty, and turned adrift on the wide 
ocean in an open boat by order of Fletcher Christian, 
one of his officers, at this very minute. Another flash 
of my fire, and "Thursday October Christian," five and 
twenty years of age, son of the dead and gone Fletcher 
by a savage mother, leaps aboard his Majesty's ship 
Briton, hove to off Pitcairn's Island; says his simple 
grace before eating in good English, and knows that a 
pretty little animal on board is called a dog, because in 
his childhood he had heard of such strange creatures 
from his father and other mutineers, grown gray un- 
der the shade of the bread-fruit trees, speaking of their 
lost country far away. 

See the Hallswell, East Indian, outward bound, driving 
madly on a January night toward the rocks near Sea- 
come, on the island of Purbeck ! The captain's two dear 
daughters are aboard, and five other ladies. The ship 
has been driving many hours, has seven feet of water in 
her hold, and her mainmast has been cut away. The de- 
scription of her loss, familiar to me from my early boy- 
hood, seems to be read aloud as she rushes to her 
destiny. 
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"About two in the morning of Friday, the 6th of Janu- 
ary, the ship still driving and approaching very fast to 
the shore, Mr. Henry Meriton, the second mate, went 
again into the cuddy, where the captain then was. 
Another conversation taking place, Captain Pierce ex- 
pressed extreme anxiety for the preservation of his be- 
loved daughters, and earnestly asked the officer if he 
could devise any method of saving them. On his 
answering with great concern that he feared it would be 
impossible, but that their only chance would be to wait 
for morning, the captain lifted up his hands in silent and 
distressful ejaculation. 

"At this dreadful moment the ship struck with such 
violence as to dash the heads of those standing in the 
cuddy against the deck above them, and the shock was 
accompanied by a shriek of horror that burst at one 
instant from every quarter of the ship. 

"Many of the seamen, who had been remarkably in- 
attentive and remiss in their duty during great part of 
the storm, now poured upon deck, where no exertions j 
of the officers could keep them while their assistance | 
might have been useful. They had actually skulked in 
their hammocks, leaving the working of the pumps and 
other necessary labors to the officers of the ship and the 
soldiers, who had made uncommon exertions. Roused 
by a sense of their danger, the same seamen at this 
moment in frantic exclamations demanded of heaven 
and their fellow -sufferers that succor which their own 
efforts, timely made, might possibly have procured. 

"The ship continued to beat on the rocks, and soon 
bilging, fell with her broadside towards the shore. 
When she struck a number of the men climbed up the 
ensign staff, under an apprehension of her immediately 
going to pieces. 

"Mr. Meriton at this crisis offered to these unhappy 
beings the best advice which could be given. He rec- 
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I ommended that all should come to the side of the ship : I 

lying lowest on the rocks» and singly to take the oppor- [ [ 
tunities which might then offer of escaping to the shore. ■ | 

"Having thus provided, to the utmost of his power. ; • 
for the safety of the desponding crew, he returned to the ' 

rotmd-house, where by this time all the passengers and 
most of the officers had assembled. The latter were em- 
ployed in offering consolation to the unfortunate ladies, 
and, with unparalleled magnanimity, suffering their 
compassion for the fair and amiable companions of their 
misfortunes to prevail over the sense of their own 
danger. 

"In this charitable work of comfort Mr. Meriton now 
joined, by assurances of his opinion that the ship would 
hold together till the morning, when all would be safe. 
Captain Pierce, observing one of the young gentlemen 
loud in his exclamations of terror, and frequently crying 
that the ship was parting, cheerfully bid him to be quiet, 
remarking that though the ship should go to pieces, he 
would not, but would be safe enough. 

"It is difficult to convey a correct idea of the scene of 
this deplorable catastrophe, without describing the place 
where it happened. The Hallswell struck on the rocks 
at a part of the shore where the cliff is of vast height 
and rises almost perpendicular from its base. But at 
this particular spot the foot of the cliff is excavated into 
a cavern of ten or twelve yards in depth and of a breadth 
equal to the length of a large ship. The sides of the 
cavern are so nearly upright as to be of extremely diffi- 
cult access, and the bottom is strewed with sharp and 
uneven rocks, which seem, by some convulsion of the 
earth, to have been detached from its roof. 

"The ship lay with her broadside opposite to the 
mouth of this cavern, with her whole length stretched 
almost from side to side of it. But when she struck 
it was too dark for the unfortunate persons on board 
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to discover the real magnitude of their danger and the 
extreme horror of such a situation. 

"In addition to the company already in the round- 
house, they had admitted two black women and two 
soldiers' wives, who, with the husband of one of them, 
had been allowed to come in, though the seamen, who 
had tumultuously demanded entrance to get the lights, 
had been opposed and kept out by Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Brimer, the third and fifth mates. The numbers there 
were, therefore, now increased to near fifty. Captain 
Pierce sat on a chair, a cot, or some other movable, with 
a daughter on each side, whom he alternately pressed 
to his affectionate breast. The rest of the melancholy 
assembly were seated on the deck, which was strewed 
with musical instruments and the wreck of furniture 
and other articles. 

"Here also Mr. Meriton, after having cut several wax 
candles in pieces and stuck them up in various parts of 
the round-house, and lighted up all the glass lanterns he 
could find, took his seat, intending to await the approach 
of dawn, and then assist the partners of his dangers to 
escape. But observing that the poor ladies appeared 
parched and exhausted, he brought a basket of oranges, 
and prevailed on some of them to refresh themselves 
by sucking a little of the juice. 

"At this time they were all tolerably composed, ex- 
cept Miss Mansel, who was in hysteric fits on the floor 
of the deck of the round-house. 

"But on Mr. Meriton' s return to the company he per- 
ceived a considerable alteration in the appearance of 
the ship; the sides were visibly giving away; the deck 
seemed to be lifting, and he discovered other strong in- 
dications that she could not hold much longer together. 
On this account he attempted to go forward to look out, 
but immediately saw that the ship had separated in the 
middle, and that the fore part, having changed its posi- 
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tion, lay rather further out toward the sea. In such 
an emergency, when the next moment might plunge 
him into eternity, he determined to seize the present op- 
portunity, and follow the example of the crew and the | • 
soldiers, who were now quitting the ship in numbers ' | 
and making their way to the shore, though quite ig- 

j norant of its nature and description. 

I "Among other expedients, the ensign staff had been 

j unshipped, and attempted to be laid between the ship's 
side and some of the rocks, but without success, for it 
snapped asunder before it reached them. However, by 
the light of a lantern, which a seaman handed through 
the skylight of the round-house to the deck, Mr. Meriton 
discovered a spar which appeared to be laid from the 
\ ship's side to the rocks, and on this spar he resolved 

J I to attempt his escape. •' \ 

I "Accordingly, lying down upon it, he thrust himself 
forward. However, he soon found that it had no com- 
mimication with the rock. He reached the end of it 
and then slipped off, receiving a very violent bruise in 
his fall, and before he could recover his legs he was 
washed off by the surge. He now supported himself by 

' swimming, until a returning wave dashed him against 
the back part of the cavern. Here he laid hold of a 

' small projection in the rock, but was so much be- 

1 numbed that he was on the point of quitting it, when a 

I seaman who had already gained a footing extended his 
hand and assisted him until he could secure himself a 

■ little on the rock, from which he clambered on a shelf 

• still higher and out of the reach of the surf. 

"Mr. Rogers, the third mate, remained with the cap- 
tain and the unfortunate ladies and their companions 
nearly twenty minutes after Mr. Meriton had quitted the 
ship. Soon after the latter left the round-house the 
captain asked what was become of him, to which Mr. 
I I Rogers replied that he was gone on deck to see what 
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could be done. After this a heavy sea breaking over 
the ship, the ladies exclaimed : 'Oh, poor Meriton ! he is 
drowned! Had he stayed with us he would have been 
safel" and they all, particularly Miss Mary Pierce, ex- 
pressed great concern at the apprehension of his loss. 

"The sea was now breaking in at the fore part of the 
ship, and reached as far as the mainmast. Captain 
Pierce give Mr. Rogers a nod, and they took a lamp 
and went together into the stem gallery, where, after 
viewing the rocks for some time, Captain Pierce asked 
Mr. Rogers if he thought there was any possibility of 
saving the girls, to which he replied he feared there 
was none, for they could only discover the black face 
of the perpendicular rock, and not the cavern which af- 
forded shelter to those who escaped. They then 
returned to the round-house, where Mr. Rogers hung up 
the lamp, and Captain Pierce sat down between his 
two daughters. 

"The sea continuing to break in very fast, Mr. Mac- 
manus, a midshipman, and Mr. Shutz, a passenger, asked 
Mr. Rogers what they could do to escape. 'Follow me,' 
he replied, and they all went into the stem gallery, and 
from thence to the upper-quarter gallery on the poop. 
While there a very heavy sea fell on board, and the 
round-house gave way. Mr. Rogers heard the ladies 
shriek at intervals, as if the water reached them, the 
noise of the sea at other times drowning their voices. 

"Mr. Brimer had followed him to the poop, where 
they remained together about five minutes, when, on 
the breaking of this heavy sea, they jointly seized a hen- 
coop. The same wave which proved fatal to some of 
those below carried him and his companions to the rock, 
on which they were violently dashed and miserably 
bruised. 

"Here on the rock were twenty-seven men ; but it now 
being low water, and as they were convinced that on 
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the flowing of the tide all must be washed off, many at- 
tempted to get to the back or the sides of the cavern, 
beyond the reach of the returning sea. Scarcely more 
than six, besides Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer, suc- 
ceeded. 

"Mr. Rogers on gaining this station was so nearly ex- 
hausted that had his exertions been protracted only a 
few minutes longer he must have sunk under them. He 
was now prevented from joining Mr. Meriton by at 
least twenty men between them, none of whom could 
move without the imminent peril of his life. 

"They found that a very considerable number of the 
crew, seamen and soldiers, and some petty officers, were 
in the same situation as themselves, though many who 
had reached the rocks below perished in attempting to 
ascend. They could yet discern some part of the ship, 
and in their dreary station solaced themselves with the 
hopes of its remaining entire until daybreak; for in the 
midst of their own distress the suffering of the females 
on board affected them with the most poignant anguish, 
and every sea that broke inspired them with terror for 
their safety. 

"But, alas ! their apprehensions were too soon realized. 
Within a very few minutes of the time that Mr. Rogers 
gained the rock an universal shriek, which long vibrated 
in their ears, in which the voice of female distress was 
lamentably distinguished, announced the dreadful catas- 
trophe. In a few moments all was hushed, except the 
roaring of the winds and the dashing of the waves. The 
wreck was buried in the deep, and not an atom of it was 
ever afterwards seen." 

The most beautiful and affecting incident I know as- 
sociated with a shipwreck succeeds this dismal story for 
a winter night The Grosvenor, East Indiaman home- 
ward botmd, goes ashore on the coast of Caffraria. It 
is resolved that the officers, passengers and crew, in 
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I number one hundred and thirty-five souls, shall endeavor 
to penetrate on foot, across trackless deserts, infested by 
wild beasts and cruel savages, to the Dutch settlements | 
at the Cape of Good Hope. With this forlorn object ! 
before them, they finally separated into two parties — 
never more to meet on earth. 

■ 

There is a solitary child among the passengers — a little J 

boy of seven years old, who has no relation there — and | 

when the first party is moving away he cries after some ; 

member of it who has been kind to him. The crying \ 

of a child might be supposed to be a little thing to men \ 



> , in such great extremity, but it touches them, and he | 

* I is immediately taken into that detachment. ! 



I 



! From which time forth this child is sublimely made a ' 

j , sacred charge. He is pushed on a little raft across ' 

I broad rivers by the swimming sailors ; they carry him by . | 

I ' turns through the deep sand and long grass (he patiently 

• \ walking at all other times) ; they share with him such 

I 1 putrid fish as they find to eat; they lie down and wait 

. for him when the rough carpenter, who becomes his 

' especial friend, lags behind. Beset by lions and tigers, 

, , by savages, by thirst, by hunger, by death in a crowd 

of ghastly shapes, they never — O, Father of all mankind, 

thy name be blessed for it! — forget this child. The 

I captain stops exhausted and his faithful coxswain goes j 

' back, and is seen to sit down by his side, and neither .of i 

the two shall be any more beheld until the great last \ 

day; but as the rest go on for their lives they take the ' 

J child with them. The carpenter dies of poisonous her- ! 

; ries eaten in starvation, and the steward, succeeding to ■ 

the command of the party, succeeds to the sacred guar- ' ) 

I dianship of the child. • 

God knows all he does for the poor baby; how he 

cheerfully carries him in his arms when he himself is 

weak and ill; how he feeds him when he himself is 

> griped with want; how he folds his ragged jacket round^ ' j 

.- ^. ...-.- - ^ 
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him, lays his little, worn face with a woman's tenderness 
upon his sunburned breast, soothes him in his sufferings, 
sings to him as he limps along, unmindful of his own 
parched and bleeding feet. Divided for a few days from 
the rest, they dig a grave in the sand and bury their good 
friend the cooper — these two companions alone in the 
wilderness — and then the time comes when they both 
are ill, and beg their wretched partners in despair, re- 
duced and few in number now, to wait by them one 
day. They wait by them one day, they wait by them 
two days. On the morning of the third they move very 
softly about in making their preparations for the resump- 
tion of the journey, for the child is sleeping by the fire, 
and it is agreed with one consent that he shall not be 
disturbed until the last moment. The last moment 
comes, the fire is dying — ^and the child is dead. 

His faithful friend, the steward, lingers but a little 
while behind him. His grief is great, he staggers on 
for a few days, lies down in the desert, and dies. But he 
shall be reunited in his immortal spirit — who can doubt 
it? — with the child, where he and the poor carpenter 
shall be raised up with the words : "Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the last of these, ye have done it unto Me." 

As it recalls the dispersal and disappearance of nearly 
all the participators in this once famous shipwreck (a 
mere handful being covered at last), and the legends 
that were long afterward revived from time to time 
among the English officers at the Cape of a white woman 
with an infant, said to have been seen weeping outside a 
savage hut far in the interior, who was whisperingly as- 
sociated with the remembrance of the missing ladies 
saved from the wrecked vessel, and who was often 
sought, but never found, thoughts of another kind of 
travel come into my mind. 

Thoughts of a voyager unexpectedly summoned from 
home, who traveled a vast distance, and could never re- 
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turn. Thoughts of this unhappy wayfarer in the depths 
of his sorrows, in the bitterness of his anguish, in the 
helplessness of his self-reproach, in the desperation of 
his desire to set right what he had left wrong, and to do 
what he had left undone. 
For there were many, many things he had neglected. 
I Little matters while he was at home and surrounded by 
I them, but things of mighty moment when he was at an 
I immeasurable distance. 

■ 

■ There were many, many blessings that he had inade- 
I quately felt, there were many trival injuries that he had 
; not forgiven, there was love that he had but poorly re- 

■ turned, there was friendship that he had too lightly 
1 prized, there were a million kind words that he might | 
I have spoken, a million kind looks that he might have ' 

given, uncountable slight, easy deeds in which he might 
have been most truly great and good. O for a day (he 
would exclaim) — for but one day to make amends! But 

I the sun never shone upon that happy day, and out of his 

i great, remote captivity he never came. 

Why docs this traveler's fate obscure, on New Year's 
Eve, the other histories of travelers with which my 
mind was filled but now, and cast a solemn shadow over 
me? Must I one day make his journey? Even so. 

I Who shall say that I may not then be tortured by such 
late regrets? — ^that I may not then look from my exile 
on my empty place and undone work? I stand upon a 
seashore, where the waves are ears. They break and 
fall, and I may little heed them; but with every wave 
the sea is rising, and I know that it will float me on 
to the traveler's voyage at last. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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COLONEL CHABERT 

By Honore de Balzac 

4BULL0! There is that old Box-coat again!' 

1/ This exclamation was made by a lawyer's dcrk 
of the class called in French offices a gutter- jumper — a 
messenger in fact — who at this moment was eating a 
piece of dry bread with a hearty appetite. He pulled off 
a morsel of crumb to make into a bullet, and fired it glee- 
fully through the open pane of the window against 
which he was leaning. The pellet, well aimed, re- 
bounded almost as high as the window after hitting the 
hat of a stranger who was crossing the courtyard of a 
house in the Rue Vivienne, where dwelt Maitre Derville, 
attomey-at-law. 

, 'Come, Simonnin, don't play tricks on people, or I 
wHl turn you out of doors. However poor a client may 
be,. he is still a man, hang it alll' said the head clerk, 
pausing in the addition of a bill of costs. 

The lawyer's messenger is commonly, as was Simon- 
nin, a lad of thirteen or fourteen, who, in every office, 
is under the special jurisdiction of the managing clerk, 
whose errands and hiUeis-doux keep him employed on 
his way to carry writs to the bailiffs and petitions to the 
Courts. He is akin to the street boy in his habits, and 
to the pettifogger by fate. The boy is almost always 
ruthless, unbroken, unmanageable, a ribald rhymester, 
impudent, greedy, and idle. And yet, almost all these 
clerklings have an old mother lodging on some fifth 
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floor with whom they share their pittance of thirty or 
forty francs a month. 

'If he is a man, why do you call him old Box-coat?* 
asked Simonnin, with the air of a schoolboy who has 
caught out his master. 

And he went on eating his bread and cheese, leaning 
his shoulder against the window jamb; for he rested 
standing like a cab-horse, one of his legs raised and 
propped against the other, on the toe of his shoe. 

'What trick can we play that cove?' said the third 
clerk, whose name was Godeschal, in a low voice, paus- 
ing in the middle of a discourse he was extemporising 
in an appeal engrossed by the fourth clerk, of which 
copies were being made by two neophytes from the 
provinces. 

Then he went on improvising — 

'But, in his noble and beneficent wisdom, his Majesty, 
Louis the Eighteenth — (write it at full length, heh! 
Desroches the learned — ^you, as you engross itl) — when 
he resumed the reins of Government, understood — 
(what did that old nincompoop ever understand?) — the 
high mission to which he had been called by Divine 
Providence! — (a note of admiration and six stops. 
They are pious enough at the Courts to let us put six) — 
and his first thought, as is proved by the dat€ of the 
order hereinafter designated, was to repair the misfor- 
tunes caused by the terrible and sad disasters of the 
revolutionary times, by restoring to his numerous and 
faithful adherents — ("numerous" is flattering, and 
ought to please the Bench) — all their unsold estates, 
whether within our realm, or in conquered or acquired 
territory, or in the endowments of public institutions, 
for we are, and proclaim ourselves competent to declare, 
that this is the spirit and meaning of the famous, truly 
loyal order given in — Stop,' said (jodeschal to the three 
copying clerks, 'that rascally sentence brings me to the 
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end of my page.— Well/ he went on, wetting the back 
fold of the sheet with his tongue, so as to be able to 
fold back the page of thick stamped paper, 'well, if you 
want to play him a trick, tell him that the master can 
only see his clients between two and three in the morn- 
ing; we shall see if he comes, the old ruffian!' 

And Godeschal took up the sentence he was dictating 
— 'given in — ^Are you ready?' 

'Yes,' cried the three writers. 

It all went on together, the appeal, the gossip, and the 
conspiracy. 

'Given in — ^Here, Daddy Boucard, what is the date of 
the order? We must dot our €s and cross our /'s, by 
Jingo ! It helps to fill the pages.' 

'By Jingo !' repeated one of the copying clerks before 
Boucard, the head clerk, could reply. 

'What! have you written by Jingo T cried Godeschal, 
looking at one of the novices, with an expression at once 
stem and humorous. 

'Why, yes,' said Desroches, the fourth clerk, leaning 
across his neighbour's copy, 'he has written, "JVc ntust 
dot our Vs" and spelt it by Gingo!' 

All the clerks shouted with laughter. 

'Why! Monsieur Hurc, you take "By Jingo" for a 
law term, and you say you come from Mortagnel' ex- 
claimed Simonnin. 

'Scratch it cleanly out,' said the head clerk. 'If the 
judge, whose business it is to tax the bill, were to see 
such things, he would say you were laughing at the 
whole boiling. You would hear of it from the chief. 
Come, no more of this nonsense. Monsieur Hur^! A 
Norman ought not to write out an appeal without 
thought It is the "Shoulder arms 1" of the law.' 

'Given in — inf asked Godeschal. — ^'Tell me when, 
Boucard.' 
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• 'June, 1814,' replied the head clerk, without looking | 
] i up from his work. j 

• j A knock at the office door interrupted the circumlo- j 
, I cutions of the prolix document. Five clerks with rows ; 

, of hungry teeth, bright, mocking eyes, and curly heads, , 
. lifted their noses towards the door, after crying all to- 
' gether in a singing tone, 'Come in !' 

Boucard kept his face buried in a pile of papers— 
hroutilles (odds and ends) in French law jargon — and > 
went on drawing out the bill of costs on which he was 
busy. 

The office was a large room furnished with the tradi- > 
tional stool which is to be seen in all these dens of law- 
quibbling. The stovepipe crossed the room diagonally . 
to the chimney of a bricked-up fireplace ; on the marble j 

chimney-piece were several chunks of bread, triangles , 
of Brie cheese, pork cutlets, glasses, bottles, and the , • 
head clerk's cup of chocolate. The smell of these dain- | 

. ties blended so completely with that of the immoderately ' 
1 • overheated stove and the odour peculiar to offices and ! i 
I ' old papers, that the trail of a fox would not have been j 

J perceptible. The floor was covered with mud and snow, ' 

- • brought in by the clerks. Near the window stood the ■ 

desk with a revolving lid, where the head clerk worked, j 

I : and against the back of it was the second clerk's table. 
I , The second clerk was at this moment in Court It was ; 

; ' between eight and nine in the morning. 

I I The only decoration of the office consisted in huge . . 
I I yellow posters, announcing seizures of real estate, sales, . 
settlements under trust, final or interim judgments, — all 
the glory of a lawyer's office. Behind the head clerk ■ i 
I was an enormous stack of pigeon-holes from the top to ' | 
. the bottom of the room, of which each division was j 

', crammed with bundles of papers with an infinite num- | 

ber of tickets hanging from them at the ends of red 
', tape, which give a peculiar physiognomy to law-papers. ,' j 
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The lower rows were filled with cardboard boxes, yel- 
low with use, on which might be read the names of the 
more important clients whose cases were juicily stewing 
at this present time. The dirty window-panes admitted 
but little daylight. Indeed, there are very few offices in 
Paris where it is possible to write without lamplight be- 
fore ten in the morning in the month of February, for 
they are all left to very natural neglect; every one 
comes and no one stays; no one has any personal in- 
terest in a scene of mere routine — neither the attorney, 
nor the counsel, nor the clerks, trouble themselves about 
the appearance of a place which, to the youths, is a 
schoolroom; to the clients, passage; to the chief, a 
laboratory. The greasy furniture is handed down to 
successive owners with such scrupulous care that in 
some offices may still be seen boxes of remainders, ma- 
chines for twisting parchment gut, and bags left by the 
prosecuting parties of the Chatelet (abbreviated to 
Chief) — a Court which, under the old order of things, 
represented the present Court of First Instance (or 
County Court). 

So in this dark office, thick with dust, there was, as in 
all its fellows, something repulsive to the clients — some- 
thing which made it one of the most hideous monstrosi- 
ties of Paris. Nay, were it not for the mouldy sacristies 
where prayers are weighed out and paid for like gro- 
ceries and for the old-clothes shops, where flutter the 
rags that blight all the illusions of life by showing us 
the last end of all our festivities — ^an attorney's office 
would be, of all social marts, the most loathsome. But 
we might say the same of the gambling-hell, of the Law 
Court, of the lottery office, of the brothel. 

But why? In these places, perhaps, the drama being 
played in a man's soul makes him indifferent to acces- 
sories, which would also account for the single-minded- 
ness of great thinkers and men of great ambitions. 
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'Where is my penknife?' 

'I am eating my breakfast.' 

'You go and be hanged I here is a blot on the copy.' 

'Silence, gentlemen !' 

These various exclamations were uttered simul- 
taneously at the moment when the old client shut the 
door with the sort of humility which disfigures the 
movements of a man down on his luck. The stranger 
tried to smile, but the muscles of his face relaxed as he 
vainly looked for some symptoms of amenity on the in- 
exorably indifferent faces of the six clerks. Accus- 
tomed, no doubt, to gauge men, he very politely ad- 
dressed the gutter- jumper, hoping to get a civil answer 
from this boy of all work. 

'Monsieur, is your master at home?' 

The pert messenger made no reply, but patted his ear 
with the fingers of his left hand, as much as to say, 'I 
am deaf.' 

'What do you want, sir?' asked Godeschal, swallow- 
ing as he spoke a mouthful of bread big enough to 
charge a four-pounder, flourishing his knife and cross- 
ing his legs, throwing up one foot in the air to the level 
of his eyes. 

'This is the fifth time I have called,' replied the victim. 
T wish to speak to M. Derville.' 

'On business?' 

'Yes, but I can explain it to no one but ' 

'M. Derville is in bed ; if you want to consult him on 
some difficulty, he does no serious work till midnight 
But if you will lay the case before us, we could help you 
just as well as he can to ' 

The stranger was unmoved ; he looked timidly about 
him, like a dog, who has got into a strange kitchen 
and expects a kick. By grace of their profession, 
lawyers' clerks have no fear of thieves; they did not 
suspect the owner of the box-coat, and left him to study 
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the place, where he looked in vain for a chair to sit on, 
for he was evidently tired. Attorneys, on principle, do 
not have many chairs in their offices. The inferior 
client, being kept waiting on his feet, goes away grum- 
bling, but then he does not waste time, which, as an old 
lawyer once said, is not allowed for when the bill is 
taxed. 

'Monsieur,' said the old man, 'as I have already told 
you, I cannot explain my business to any one but M. 
Derville. I will wait till he is up/ 

Boucard had finished his bill. He smelt the fragrance 
of his chocolate, rose from his cane arm-chair, went to 
the chimney-piece, looked the old man from head to 
foot, stared at his coat, and made an indescribable 
grimace. He probably reflected that whichever way this 
client might be wrung, it would be impossible to squeeze 
out a centime, so he put in a few brief words to rid the 
office of a bad customer. 

'It is the truth, monsieur. The chief only works at 
night. If your business is important, I recommend you 
to return at one in the morning.' The stranger looked 
at the head clerk with a bewildered expression and re- 
mained motionless for a moment. The clerks, accus- 
tomed to every change of countenance, and the odd 
whimsicalities to which indecision or absence of mind 
gives rise in 'parties,' went on eating, making as much 
noise with their jaws as horses over a manger, and pay- 
ing no further heed to the old man. 

T will come again to-night,' said the stranger at 
length, with the tenacious desire peculiar to the unfor- 
tunate, to catch humanity at fault. 

The only irony allowed to poverty is to drive Justice 
and Benevolence to unjust denials. When a poor wretch 
has convicted Society of falsehood, he throws himself 
more eagerly on the mercy of God. 

'What do you think of that for a cracked pot?' said 
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Simonnin, without waiting till the old man had shut the 
door. 

'He looks as if he had been buried and dug up again/ 
said a clerk. 

'He is some Colonel who wants his arrears of pay/ 
said the head clerk. 

'No, he is a retired concierge/ said Godeschal. 

'I bet you he is a nobleman/ cried Boucard. 

'I bet you he has been a porter/ retorted Godeschal. 
'Only porters are gifted by nature with shabby box- 
coats, as worn and greasy and frayed as that old body's. 
And did you see his trodden-down boots that let the 
water in, and his stock which serves for a shirt? He 
has slept in a dry arch/ 

'He may be of noble birth, and yet have pulled the 
door-latch/ cried Desroches. 'It has been known!' 

'No/ Boucard insisted, in the midst of laughter, 'I 
maintain that he was a brewer in 178^ and a Colonel in 
the time of the Republic/ 

'I bet theatre tickets round that he never was a 
soldier,' said Godeschal. 

'Done with you,' answered Boucard. 

'Monsieur! Monsieur!' shouted the little messenger, 
opening the window. 

'What are you at now, Simonnet?' asked Boucard. 

'I am calling him that you may ask him whether he 
is a Colonel or a porter ; he must know.' 

All the clerks laughed. As to the old man, he was 
already coming upstairs again. 

'What can we say to him?' cried Godeschal. 

'Leave it to me,* replied Boucard. 

The poor man came in nervously, his eyes cast down, 
perhaps not to betray how hungry he was by looking too 
greedily at the eatables. 

'Monsieur,' said Boucard, 'will you have the kindness 
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to leave your name, so that M. Dcrville may know * 

'Chabert.' 

'The Colonel who was killed at Eylau?' asked Hure, 
who, having so far said nothing, was jealous of adding 
a jest to all the others. 

The same. Monsieur,' replied the good man, with 
antique simplicity. And he went away. 

•Whew !• 

'Done brown I* 

'Poof!' 

'Ohr 

'Ahl' 

'Boum r 

'The old rogue I' 

'Ting-a-ring-ting I' 

'Sold again 1' 

'Monsieur Desroches, you are going to the play with- { 
out paying,' said Hur6 to the fourth clerk, giving him a i 
slap on the shoulder that might have killed a rhinoceros. | I 

There was a storm of cat-calls, cries, and exclama- i 
tions, which all the onomatopeia of the language would ) 
fail to represent. 

•Which theatre shall we go to?' 

To the opera,' cried the head clerk. 

In the first place,' said Godeschal, 'I never mentioned 
which theatre. I might, if I chose, take you to see 
Madame Saqui.' 

•Madame Saqui is not the play.' 

'What is a play?' replied Godeschal. 'First, we must 
define the point of fact. What did I bet, gentlemen? A 
play. What is a play? A spectacle. What is a spec- 
tacle? Something to be seen * 

•But on that principle you would pay your bet by 
taking us to see the water run under the Pont Neuf !' 
cried Simonnin, interrupting him. 

'To be seen for money,' Godeschal added. 
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< > 'But a great many things are to be seen for money -. 
. that are not plays. The definition is defective/ said ' 
• Desroches. 

'But do listen to me I' 

'You are talking nonsense, my dear boy/ said Bou- 
I card. I 

I 'Is Curtius' a play?' said Godeschal. 

I 'No/ said the head clerk, 'it is a collection of figures — - i 

■ but it is a spectacle.' 

J 'I bet you a hundred fanes to a sou/ Godeschal re- 

sumed, 'that Curtius' Waxworks forms such a show as 
might be called a play or theatre. It contains a thing to 
I be seen at various prices, according to the place you 

choose to occupy/ 
'And so on, and so forth !' said Simonnin. 
'You mind I don't box your ears 1' said Godeschal. 
The clerks shrugged their shoulders. 
'Besides, it is not proved that that old ape was not 
making game of us,' he said, dropping his argument, 
which was drowned in the laughter of the other clerks. . ^ 
'On my honour. Colonel Chabert is really and truly 
! dead. His wife is married again to Comte Ferraud, 

i i Councillor of State. Madame Ferraud is one of our i 

I clients.' i 

* 'Come, the case is remanded till to-morrow,' said I 

j Boucard. 'To work, gentlemen. The deuce is in it; ' 

I we get nothing done here. Finish copying that appeal ; ; 

: ' it must be handed in before the sitting of the Fourth | 
: Chamber; judgment is to be given to-day. Come, on ' 1 

I you go !' I 

J 'If he really were Colonel Chabert, would not that j 

[ impudent rascal Simonnin have felt the leather of his j ; 

I i boot in the right place when he pretended to be deaf?' , ' 
I said Desroches, regarding this remark as more con- ' 

. elusive than Godeschal's. ' 

j 'Since nothing is settled,' said Boucard, 'let us all ' 
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agree to go to the upper boxes of the Fran^ais and see 
Talma in "Nero." Simonnin may go to the pit/ 

And thereupon the head clerk sat down at his table 
and the others followed his example. 

'Given in June eighteen hundred and fourteen (in 
words)/ said Godeschal. 'Ready?' 

'Yes/ replied the two copying clerks and the en- 
grosser, whose pens forthwith began to creak over the 
stamped paper, making as much noise in the office as a 
hundred cockchafers imprisoned by schoolboys in paper 
cages. 

*And we hope that my lords on the Bench! the extem- 
porising clerk went on. 'Stop I I must read my sentence 
through again. I do not understand it myself. 

'Forty-six (that must often happen) and three forty- 
nines/ said Boucard. 

*We hope' Godeschal began again, after reading all 
through the document, *that my lords on the Bench will 
not he less magnanimous than the august author of the 
decree, and that they will do justice against the misera- 
ble claims of the acting committee of the chief Board of 
the Legion of Honour by interpreting the law in the 
wide sense we have here set forth * 

'Monsieur Godeschal, wouldn't you like a glass of 
water?' said the little messenger. 

'That imp of a boy I' said Boucard. 'Here, get on 
your double- soled shanks-mare, take this packet, and 
spin off to the Invalides.' 

'Here set forth/ Godeschal went on. Add in the in- 
terest of Madame la Vicomtesse (at full length) dt 
Grandlieu,' 

'What I' cried the chief, 'are you thinking of drawing 
up an appeal in the case of Vicomtesse de Grandlieu 
against the Legion of Honour — a case for the office to 
stand or fall by? You are something like an ass ! Have 
the goodness to put aside your copies and your notes; 
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you may keep all that for the case of Navarreins against 
the Hospitals. It is late; I will draw up a little peti- 
tion myself, with due allowance of "inasmuch/' and go 
to the Courts myself.* 

This scene is typical of the thousand delights which, 
when we look back on our youth, make us say, Those 
were good times.' 

At about one in the morning Colonel Chabert, self- 
styled, knocked at the door of Maitre Derville, attorney 
to the Court of First Instance in the Department of the 
Seine. The porter told him that Monsieur Derville had 
not yet come in. The old man said he had an appoint- 
ment, and was shown upstairs to the rooms occupied by 
the famous lawyer, who, notwithstanding his youth, was 
considered to have one of the longest heads in Paris. 

Having rung, the distrustful applicant was not a little 
astonished at finding the head clerk busily arranging in 
a convenient order on his master*s dining-room table the 
papers relating to the cases to be tried on the morrow. 
The clerk, not less astonished, bowed to the Colonel 
and begged him to take a seat, which the client did. 

'On my word, Monsieur, I thought you were joking 
yesterday when you named such an hour for an inter- 
view,' said the old man, with the forced mirth of a 
ruined man, who does his best to smile. 

The clerks were joking, but they were speaking the 
truth, too,' replied the man, going on with his work. 
'M. Derville chooses this hour for studying his cases, 
taking stock of their possibilities, arranging how to con- 
duct them, deciding on the line of defence. His pro- 
digious intellect is freer at this hour — ^the only time 
when he can have the silence and quiet needed for the 
conception of good ideas. Since he entered the profes- 
sion you are the third person to come to him for a con- 
sultation at this midnight hour. After coming in the 
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chief will discuss each case, read everything, spend four 
or five hours perhaps over the business, then he will 
ring for me and explain to me his intentions. In the 
morning from ten to two he hears what his clients 
have to say; then he spends the rest of his day in ap- 
pointments. In the evening he goes into society to keep 
up his connections. So he has only the night for under- 
mining his cases, ransacking the arsenal of the Code, 
and laying his plan of battle. He is determined never 
to lose a case ; he loves his art. He will not undertake 
every case, as his brethren do. That is his life, an ex- 
ceptionally active one. And he makes a great deal of 
money.* 

As he listened to this explanation, the old man sat 
Silent, and his strange face assumed an expression so 
bereft of intelligence that the clerk, after looking at 
him, thought no more about him. 

A few minutes later Derville came in, in evening 
dress ; his head clerk opened the door to him, and went 
back to finish arranging the papers. The young lawyer 
paused for a moment in amazement on seeing in the 
dim light the strange client who awaited him. G>lonel 
Chabert was as absolutely immovable as one of the wax 
figures in Curtius' collection to which Godeschal had 
proposed to treat his fellow-clerks. This quiescence 
would not have been a subject for astonishment if it had 
not completed the supernatural aspect of the man's 
whole person. The old soldier was dry and lean. His 
forehead, intentionally hidden under a smoothly combed 
wig, gave him a look of mystery. His eyes seemed 
shrouded in a transparent film; you would have com- 
pared them to dingy mother-of-pearl with a blue irides- 
cence changing in the gleam of the wax-lights. His 
face, pale, livid, and as thin as a knife, if I may use 
such a vulgar expression, was the face of the dead. 
Round his neck was a tight black silk stock. 
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I I Below the dark line of this rag the body was so com- 

' pletely hidden in shadow that a man of imagination 

' might have supposed the old head was due to some 

I ' chance play of light and shade, or have taken it for a 

portrait by Rembrandt, without a frame. The brim of 

the hat which covered the old man's brow cast a black 

} line of shadow on the upper part of the face. This 

grotesque effect, though natural, threw into relief by 

. contrast the white furrows, the cold wrinkles, the 

i colourless tone of the corpse-like countenance. And 

I the absence of all movement in the figure, of all fire in 

• I the eye, were in harmony with a certain look of melan- 

} I choly madness, and the deteriorating symptoms charac- 

I . teristic of senility, giving the ia.ct an indescribably ill- 

, starred look which no htunan words could render. 

I f But an observer, especially a lawyer, could also have 

I read in this stricken man the signs of deep sorrow, the 

; I traces of grief which had worn into this face, as drops 

i ' of water from the sky falling on fine marble at last de- 

' ' stroy it. A physician, an author, or a judge might have 

* discerned a wl.^h drama at the sight of its sublime 

horror, while the least charm was its resemblance to the 

grotesques which artists amuse themselves by sketching 

on a comer of the lithographic stone while chatting with 

, a friend. 

On seeing the attorney, the stranger started, with the 

convulsive thrill that comes over a poet when a sudden 

i noise rouses him from a fruitful reverie in silence and 

at night. The old man hastily removed his hat and 

: rose to bow to the young man ; the leather lining of his 

hat was doubtless very greasy ; his wig stuck to it with- 

I out his noticing it, and left his head bare, showing his 

skull horribly disfigured by a scar beginning at the nape 

of the neck and ending over the right eye, a prominent 

! seam all across his head. The sudden removal of the dirty 

I wig which the poor man wore to hide this gash gave the 
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two lawyers no inclination to laugh, so horrible to be- 
hold was this riven skull. The first idea suggested by 
the sight of this old wound was, 'His intelligence must 
have escaped through that cut.' 

'If this is not Colonel Chabert, he is some thorough- 
going trooper 1' thought Boucard. 

'Monsieur/ said DervillCy 'to whom have I the honour 
of speaking?' 

*To G)lonel Qiabert.* 

'Which?' / 

lie who was killed at Eylau/ replied the old man. 

On hearing this strange speech, the lawyer and his 
clerk glanced at each other, as much as to say, 'He is 
mad.' 

'Monsieur,' the Colonel went on, 'I wish to confide to 
you the secret of my position.' 

A thing well worthy of note is the natural intrepidity 
of lawyers. Whether from the habit of receiving a 
great many persons, or from the deep sense of the pro- 
tection conferred on them by the law, or from confi- 
dence in their mission, they enter everywhere, fearing 
nothing, like priests and physicians. Derville signed to 
Boucard, who vanished. 

'During the day, sir,' said the attorney, 'I am not so 
miserly of my time, but at night every minute is pre- 
cious. So be brief and concise. Go to the facts without 
digression. I will ask for any explanations I may con- 
sider necessary. Speak.' 

Having bid his strange client to be seated, the young 
man sat down at the table ; but while he gave his atten- 
tion to the deceased Colonel, he turned over the bun- 
dles of papers. 

'You know, perhaps,' said the dead man, 'that I com- 
manded a cavalry regiment at Eylau. I was of impor- 
tant service to the success of Murat's famous charge 
which decided the victory. Unhappily for me, my death 
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is a historical fact, recorded in Victoires et Conquetes, 
where it is related in full detail. We cut through the 
three Russian lines, which at once closed up and formed 
again, so that we had to repeat the movement back 
again. At that moment when we were nearing the Em- 
peror, after having scattered the Russians, I came 
against a squadron of the enemy's cavalry. I rushed at 
the obstinate brutes. Two Russian officers, perfect 
giants, attacked me both at once. One of them gave me 
a cut across the head that crashed through everything, 
even a black silk cap I wore next my head, and cut 
deep into the skull. I fell from my horse. Murat came 
up to support me; he rode over my body, he and all 
his men, fifteen hundred of them — there might have 
been more I My death was announced to the Emperor, 
who as a precaution — for he was fond of me, was the 
Master — wished to know if there were no hope of sav- 
ing the man he had to thank for such a vigorous attack. 
He sent two surgeons to identify me and bring me into 
Hospital, saying, perhaps too carelessly, for he was very 
busy. ''Go and see whether by any chance poor Chabert 
is still alive." These rascally saw-bones, who had just 
seen me lying under the hoofs of the horses of two 
regiments, no doubt did not trouble themselves to feel 
my pulse, and reported that I was quite dead. The cer- 
tificate of death was probably made out in accordance 
with the rules of military jurisprudence.' 

As he heard his visitor express himself with complete 
lucidity, and relate a story so probable though so 
strange, the young lawyer ceased fingering the papers, 
rested his left elbow on the table, and with his head on 
his hand looked steadily at the Colonel. 

"Do you know. Monsieur, that I am lawyer to the 
G>mtesse Ferraud,' he said, interrupting the speaker. 
'Colonel Chabert's widow?' 

'My wife— yes, Monsieur. Therefore, after a hun- 
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dred fruitless attempts to interest lawyers, who hive 
all thought me mad, I made up my mind to come to yoiL 
I will tell you of my misfortunes afterwards; for the 
present, allow me to prove the facts, explaining rather 
how things must have fallen out rather than how they 
did occur. Certain circumstances, known, I suppose, to 
no one but the Almighty, compel me to speak of some 
things as hypothetical. The wounds I had received 
must presumably have produced tetanus, or have thrown 
me into a state analogous to that of a disease called, I 
believe, catalepsy. Otherwise how is it conceivable that 
I should have been stripped, as is the custom in time of 
war, and thrown into the common grave by the men 
ordered to bury the dead? 

'Allow me here to refer to a detail of which I could 
know nothing till after the event, which, after all, I 
must speak of as my death. At Stuttgart, in 1814, I 
met an old quarter-master of my regiment. This dear 
fellow, the only man who chose to recognise me, and 
of whom I will tell you more later, explained the marvel 
of my preservation, by telling me that my horse was shot 
in the flank at the moment when I was wounded. Man 
and beast went down together, like a monk cut out of 
card-paper. As I fell, to the right or to the left, I was no 
doubt covered by the body of my horse, which protected 
me from being trampled to death or hit by a ball. 

'When I came to myself, Monsieur, I was in a position 
and an atmosphere of which I could give you no idea 
if I talked till to-morrow. The little air there was to 
breathe was foul. I wanted to move, and found no 
room. I opened my eyes, and saw nothing. The most 
alarming circumstance was the lack of air, and this en- 
lightened me as to my situation. I understood that no 
fresh air could penetrate to me, and that I must die. 
This thought took off the sense of intolerable pain which 
had aroused me. There was a violent singing in my 
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ears. I heard— or I thought I heard* I will assert noth- 
ing—groans from the world of dead among whom I was 
lying. Some nights I still think I hear those stifled 
moans; though the remembrance of that time is very 
obscure, and my memory very indistinct, in spite of my 
impressions of far more acute suffering I was fated to go 
through, and which have confused my ideas. 

'But there was something more awful than cries; 
there was a silence such as I have never known else- 
where — ^literally, the silence of the grave. At last, by 
raising my hands and feeling the dead, I discerned a va- 
cant space between my head and the human carrion 
above. I could thus measure the space, granted by a 
chance of which I knew not the cause. It would seem 
that, thanks to the carelessness and the haste with which 
we had been pitched into the trench, two dead bodies 
had leaned across and against each other, forming an 
angle like that made by two cards when a child is build- 
ing a card castle. Feeling about me at once, for there 
was no time for play, I happily felt an arm lying de- 
tached, the arm of a Hercules ! A stout bone, to which 
I owed my rescue. But for this unhoped-for help I 
must have perished. But with a fury you may imagine 
I began to work my way through the bodies which sep- 
arated me from the layer of earth which had no doubt 
been thrown over us — ^I say us, as if there had been 
others living! I worked with a will, Monsieur, for here 
I am ! But to this day I do not know how I succeeded 
in getting through the pile of flesh which formed a bar- 
rier between me and life. You will say I had three 
arms. This crowbar, which I used cleverly enough, 
opened out a little air between the bodies I moved, and I 
economised my breath. At last I saw daylight, but 
through snow ! 

*At that moment I perceived that my head was cut 
open. Happily my blood, or that of my comrades, or 
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perhaps the torn skin of my horse, who knows, had in 
coagulating formed a sort of natural plaster. But, in 
spite of it, I fainted away when my head came into con- 

' tact with the snow. However, the little warmth left in 
me melted the snow about me; and when I recovered 
consciousness I found myself in the middle of a rotmd 
hole, where I stood shouting as long as I could. But the 

- sun was rising, so I had very little chance of being heard. 
Was there any one in the fields yet? I pulled myself 
up, using my feet as a spring, resting on one of the 
dead, whose ribs were firm. You may suppose that this 
was not the moment for saying, "Respect courage in 
misfortune!'' In short, Monsieur, after enduring the 
anguish, if the word is strong enough for my frenzy of 
seeing for a long time, yes, quite a long time, those 
cursed Germans Hying from a voice they heard when 
they could see no one, I was dug out by a woman, who 
was brave or curious enough to come close to my head, 
which must have looked as though it had sprouted from 
the ground like a mushroom. This woman went to fetch 
her husband, and between them they got me to their 
poor hovel. 

'It would seem that I must have again fallen into a 
catalepsy — callow me to use the word to describe a state 
of which I have no idea, but which, from the account 
given by my hosts, I suppose to have been the effect of 
that malady. I remained for six months between life 
and death; not speaking, or, if I spoke, talking in de- 
lirium. At last, my hosts got me admitted to the hospi- 
tal at Heilsberg. 

'You will understand. Monsieur, that I came out of 
the womb of the grave as naked as I came from my 
mother's; so that six months afterwards, when I re- 
membered, one fine morning, that I had been Colonel 
Chabert, and when, on recovering my wits, I tried to 
£xact frQxp xpx nurse rather more respect than she paid 
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- to any poor devil, all my companions in the ward began 
to laugh. Luckily for me, the surgeon, out of profes- 

, sional pride, had answered for my cure, and was nat- 
I urally interested in his patient When I told him co- 
; herently about my former life, this good man, named 
I Sparchmann, signed a deposition, drawn up in the legal 
form of his country, giving an account of the miracu- 
j lous way in which I had escaped from the trench dug 

- for the dead, the day and hour when I had been found by 
my benefactress and her husband, the nature and exact 

] spot of my injuries, adding to these documents a de- 
scription of my person. 

'Well, Monsieur, I have neither these important pieces 
of evidence, nor the declaration I made before a notary 
at Heilsburg, with a view to establishing my identity. 
From the day when I was turned out of that town by the 
events of war I have wandered about like a vagabond, 
begging my bread, treated as a madman when I have 
told my story, without ever having found or earned a 
sou to enable me to recover the deeds which would prove 
my statements and restore me to society. My sufferings 
have often kept me for six months at a time in some 
little town, where every care was taken of the invalid 
Frenchman, but where he was laughed at to his face as 
soon as he said he was Colonel Chabert. For a long 
time that laughter, those doubts, used to put me into 
rages which did me harm, and which even led to my 
being locked up at Stuttgart as a madman. And, indeed, 
as you may judge from my story, there was ample rea- 
son for shutting a man up. 

'At the end of two years* detention, which I was com- 
pelled to submit to, after hearing my keepers say a thou- 
sand times, "Here is a poor man who thinks he is 
Colonel Chabert" to people who would reply, "Poor fel- 
low!" I became convinced of the impossibility of my 
own adventure. I grew melancholy, resigned, and quiet, 
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and gave up calling myself G>lonel Chabert, in order to j 

get out of my prison, and see France once more. Oh, ■ 

Monsieur 1 To see Paris again was a delirium which 

I ' i 

Without finishing his sentence, G>lonel Chabert fell 

I into a deep study, which Derville respected. ! 

\ \ 'One fine day,' his visitor resumed, 'one spring day, ■ 

i I they gave me the key of the fields, as we say, and ten 
I i thalers, admitting that I talked quite sensibly on all 
f i subjects, and no longer called myself Colonel Chabert. 
I I On my honour, at that time, and even to this day, some- 
times I hate my name. I wish I were not myself. The 
sense of my rights kills me. If my illness had but de- 
prived me of all memory of my past life, I could be i | 
happy. I should have entered the service again under j 
any name, no matter what, and should, perhaps, have • 
been made Field-Marshal in Austria or Russia. Who 

knows ?' ! 

I 

j 'Monsieur,' said the attorney, 'you have upset all my . 

* ' ideas. I feel as if I heard you in a dream. Pause for a 
moment, I beg of you.' 

'You are the only person,' said the Colonel, with a 
melancholy look, 'who ever listened to me so patiently. I 
No lawyer has been willing to lend me ten napoleons 
) to enable me to procure from Germany the necessary 

documents to begin my lawsuit ' 

'What lawsuit?' said the attorney, who had forgotten 
his client's painful position in listening to the narrative 
j of his past sufferings. 

'Why, Monsieur, is not the Comtesse Ferraud my | 

^ I wife? She has thirty thousand francs a year, which | 
' I belong to me, and she will not give me a sou. When I 
^ I tell lawyers these things — men of sense ; when I propose 
. — I, a beggar— to bring an action against a Count and 
Countess; when I — a dead man — bring up as against a [ * 
certificate of death a certificate of marriage and register 
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of births, they show me out, either with the air of cold i 
politeness, which you all know how to assume to rid i ! 

yourselves of a hapless wretch, or brutally, like men who 
think they have to deal with a swindler or a madman — ^it 
depends on their nature. I have been buried under the 
dead; but now I am buried under Uie living, under 
papers, under facts, under the whole of society, which 
wants to shove me underground again V ' i 

'Pray resume your narrative,' said Derville. 

' "Pray resume it 1'" cried the hapless old man, taking ' 

the young lawyer's hand. 'That is the first polite word . 
I have heard since ' 

The Colonel wept. Gratitude choked his voice. The 
appealing and unutterable eloquence that lies in the eyes, 
in a gesture, even in silence, entirely convinced Derville i 
and touched him deeply. 

'Listen, Monsieur,' said he; 1 have this evening won 
three hundred francs at cards. I' may very well lay out 
half that sum in making a man happy. I will begin the 
inquiries and researches necessary to obtain the docu- 
ments of which you speak, and until they arrive I will 
give you five francs a day. If you are Colonel Chabert, 
you will pardon the smallness of the loan as coming • 
from a young man who has his fortune to make. Pro- 
ceed.* 

The Colonel, as he called himself, sat for a moment 
motionless and bewildered; the depth of his woes had 
no doubt destroyed his powers of belief. Though he was 
eager in pursuit of his military distinction, of his for- 
tune, of himself, perhaps it was in obedience to the inex- 
plicable feeling, the latent germ in every man's heart, to 
which we owe the experiments of alchemists, the pas- 
sion for glory, the discoveries of astronomy and of 
physics, eversrthing which prompts man to expand his 
being by multiplsring himself through deeds or ideas. 
In his mind the Ego was* now but a secondary object, 
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j I just as the vanity of success or the pleasure of winning 

f I become dearer to the gambler than the object he has at 

I i stake. The young lawyer's words were as a miracle to ! 

this man, for ten years repudiated by his wife, by jus- 

i tice, by the whole social creation. To find in a lawyer's 

I office the ten gold pieces which had so long been refused , ' 

I him by so many people, and in so many ways! The > 

I Colonel was like the lady who, having been ill of a fever • / 

I for fifteen years, fancied she had some fresh complaint 

, when she was cured. There are joys in which we have 

' ceased to believe; they fall on us, it is like a thunderbolt ; 

i they bum us. The poor man's g^rsititude was too great \ 

to find utterance. To superficial observers he seemed 

cold, but Derville saw complete honesty under this 

amazement A swindler would have found his voice. • 

'Where was I?' said the Colonel, with the simplicity 

; of a child or of a soldier, for there is often something of 

I the child in a true soldier, and almost always something ; 

of the soldier in a child, especially in France. 

I ' 'At Stuttgart. You were out of prison,' said Derville. 

I , 'You know my wife?' asked the Colonel. 

i *Yes,' said Derville, with a bow. 

\ i 'What is she like?' 

: 'Still quite charming.' 

i The old man held up his hand, and seemed to be 

swallowing down some secret anguish with the grave 

and solemn resignation that is characteristic of men who 

have stood the ordeal of blood and fire on the battlefield. . 

'Monsieur,' said he, with a sort of cheerfulness — for ; 

he breathed again, the poor Colonel ; he had again risen | 

: from the grave; he had just melted a covering of snow i 

I less easily thawed than that which had once before : 

! frozen his head; and he drew a deep breath, as if he 

? had just escaped from a dungeon — 'Monsieur, if I had • 

I been a handsome young fellow, none of my misfortunes 
would have befallen me. Women believe in men when 
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they flavour their speeches with the word Love. They 
hurry then, they come, they go, they are everywhere at 
once ; they intrigue, they assert facts, they play the very 
devil for a man who takes their fancy. But how could 
I interest a woman? I had a face like a Requiem. I 
was dressed like a sans-culotte. I was more like an 
Esquimaux than a Frenchman — ^I, who had formerly 
been considered one of the smartest of fops in 1799! — ^I, 
Chabert, Count of the Empire. 

Well, on the very day when I was turned out into 
the streets like a dog, I met the quartermaster of 
whom I just now spoke. The old soldier's name was 
Boutin. The poor devil and I made the queerest 
pair of broken-down hacks I ever set eyes on. I 
met him out walking; but though I recognised him, 
he could not possibly guess who I was. We went into 
a tavern together. In there, when I told him my name, 
Boutin's mouth opened from ear to ear in a roar of 
laughter, like the bursting of a mortar. That mirth, 
Monsieur, was one of the keenest pangs I have known. 
It told me without disguise how great were the changes 
in me! I was, then, unrecognisable even to the hum- 
blest and most grateful of my former friends I 

*I had once saved Boutin's life, but it was only the 
repayment of a debt I owed him. I need not tell you 
how he did me this service ; it was at Ravenna, in Italy. 
The house where Boutin prevented by being stabbed 
was not extremely respectable. At that time I was not 
a colonel, but, like Boutin himself, a common trooper. 
Happily there were certain details of this adventure j 
which could be known only to us two, and when I | 
recalled them to his mind his incredulity diminished. I 
then told him the story of my singular experiences. 
Although my eyes and my voice, he told me, were 
strangely altered, although I had neither hair, teeth, nor 
eyebrows, and was as colourless as an Albino, he at last 
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^ , recognised his G>lonel in the beggar, after a thousand 
: , questions, which I answered triumphantly. 
i He related his adventures; they were not less extra- , 

I ordinary than my own; he had lately come back from . 

S the frontiers of China, which he had tried to cross after : 

I escaping from Siberia. He told me of the catastrophe of 

j _ the Russian campaign, and of Napoleon's first abdica- .; 

tion. That news was one of the things which caused . 
me most anguish ! \ 

'We were two curious derelicts, having been rolled , 
over the globe as pebbles are rolled by the ocean when > .■ 
storms bear them from shore to shore. Between us we ; j 
had seen Egypt, Syria, Spain, Russia, Holland, Germany, ; 
I ■ Italy and Dalmatia, England, China, Tartary, Siberia; ; ( 
: > the only thing wanting was that neither of us had been ' . 
I ; to America or the Indies. Finally, Boutin, who still 
• ' was more locomotive than I, undertook to go to Paris : ; 

as quickly as might be to inform my wife of the predica- 
' • ment in which I was. I wrote a long letter full of de- 
I '• tails to Madame Chabert. That, Monsieur, was the 

fourth I If I had had any relations, perhaps nothing of ) 

all this might have happened ; but, to be frank with you, f 

I am but a workhouse child, a soldier, whose sole fortune 
was his courage, whole sole family is mankind at large, 
whose country is France, whose only protector is the 
Almighty. — Nay, I am wrong I I had a father — ^the Em- 
peror. Ah ! if he were but here, the dear man ! If he 
could see his Chabert, as he used to call me, in the state 
' in which I am now, he would be in a rage ! What is to 
I be done? Our sun is set, and we are all out in the cold 
now. After all, political events might account for my J 

wife's silence. 
'Boutin set out. He was a lucky fellow. He had two 
j bears, admirably trained, which brought him in a living. .' 
I I could not go with him; the pain I suffered forbade j 
I my walking long stages. I wept, Monsieur, when we j 
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parted, after I had gone as far as my state allowed in 
company with him and his bears. At Carlsruhe I had 
an attack of neuralgia in the head, and lay for six weeks 
on straw in an inn. — I should never have ended if I 
were to tell you all the distresses of my life as a beggar. 
Moral suffering, before which physical suffering pales, 
nevertheless excites less pity, because it is not seen. I 
remember shedding tears, as I stood in front of a fine 
house in Strassburg where I once had given an enter- 
tainment, and where nothing was given me, not even a 
piece of bread. Having agreed with Boutin on the road 
I was to take, I went to every post-office to ask if there 
were a letter or some money for me. I arrived at Paris 
without having found either. What despair I had been 
forced to endure. "Boutin must be dead !" I told myself, 
and in fact the poor fellow was killed at Waterloo. I 
heard of his death later, and by mere chance. His er- 
rand to my wife had, of course, been fruitless. 

'At last I entered Paris — with the Cossacks. To me 
this was grief on grief. On seeing the Russians in 
France, I quite forgot that I had no shoes on my feet 
nor money in my pocket. Yes, Monsieur, my clothes 
were in tatters. The evening before I reached Paris I 
was obliged to bivouac in the woods of Claye. The chill 
of the night air no doubt brought on an attack of some 
nameless complaint which seized me as I was crossing 
the Faubourg Saint-Martin. I dropped almost senseless 
at the door of an ironmonger's shop. When I recovered 
I was in a bed in the Hotel -Dieu. There I stayed very 
contentedly for about a month. I was then turned out ; 
I had no money, but I was well, and my feet were on 
the good stones of Paris. With what delight and haste 
did I make my way to the Rue du Mont -Blanc, where 
my wife should be living in a house belonging to mel 
Baht the Rue du Mont -Blanc was now the Rue de la 
Chaussee d'Antin; I could not find my house; it had 
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been sold and pulled down. Speculators had built sev- 
eral houses over my gardens. Not knowing that my 
wife had married M. Ferraud, I could obtain no in- 
formation. 

'At last I went to the house of an old lawyer who had 
been in charge of my affairs. This worthy man was 
dead, after selling his connection to a younger man. 
This gentleman informed me, to my great surprise, of 
the administration of my estate, the settlement of the 
moneys, of my wife's marriage, and the birth of her 
two children. When I told him that I was Colonel 
Chabert, he laughed so heartily that I left him without 
saying another word. My detention at Stuttgart had 
suggested possibilities of Charenton, and I determined 
to act with caution. Then, Monsieur, knowing where 
my wife lived, I went to her house, my heart high with 
hope. — Well,' said the Colonel, with a gesture of con- 
centrated fury, 'when I called under an assumed name 
I was not admitted, and on the day when I used my 
own I was turned out of doors. 

'To see the Countess come home from a ball or the 
play in the early morning, I have sat whole nights 
through, crouching close to the wall of her gateway. 
My eyes pierced the depths of the carriage, which flashed 
past me with the swiftness of lightning, and I caught a 
glimpse of the woman who is my wife and no longer 
mine. Oh, from that day I have lived for vengeance I' 
cried the old man in a hollow voice and suddenly stand- 
ing up in front of Derville. 'She knows that I am alive ; 
since my return she has had two letters written with 
my own hand. She loves me no more ! — ^I — I know not 
whether I love or hate her. I long for her and curse 
her by turns. To me she owes all her fortune, all her 
happiness; well, she has not sent me the very smallest 
pittance. Sometimes I do not know what will become 
of me r 
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With these words the veteran dropped on to his chair 
again and remained motionless. Derville sat in silence, 
studying his client 

'It ^s a serious business,' he said at length, mechani- 
cally. 'Even granting the genuineness of the documents 
to be procured from Heilsberg, it is not proved to me 
that we can at once win our case. It must go before 
three tribunals in succession. I must think such a mat- 
ter over with a clear head ; it is quite exceptional* 

'Oh,' said the Colonel, coldly, with a haughty jerk of 
his head, 'if I fail, I can die — ^but not alone.' 

The feeble old man had vanished. The eyes were 
those of a man of energy, lighted up with the spark of 
desire and revenge. 

'We must perhaps compromise,' said the lawyer. 

'Compromise I' echoed Colonel Chabert. 'Am I dead, 
or am I alive?' 

'I hope, Monsieur,' the attorney went on, 'that you 
will follow my advice. Your caute is mine. You will 
soon perceive the interest I take in your situation, almost 
unexampled in judicial records. For the moment I will 
give you a letter to my notary, who will pay you to your 
order fifty francs every ten days. It would be unbecom- 
ing for you to come here to receive alms. If you are 
Colonel Chabert, you ought to be at no man's mercy. 
I shall regard these advances as a loan ; you have estates 
to recover; you are rich.' 

This delicate compassion brought tears to the old 
man's eyes. Derville rose hastily, for it was perhaps not 
correct for a lawyer to show emotion ; he went into the 
adjoining room, and came back with an unsealed letter, 
which he gave to the Colonel. When the poor man held 
it in his hand, he felt through the paper two gold pieces. 

'Will you be good enough to describe the documents, 
and tell me the name of the town, and in what king- 
dom?' said the lawyer. 
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The Colonel dictated the information, and verified the 
spelling of the names of places ; then he took his hat in 
one hand, looked at Derville, and held out the other— a 
homy hand, saying with much simplicity — 

'On my honour, sir, after the Emperor, you are the 
man to whom I shall owe most. You are a splendid 
fellow !' 

The attorney clapped his hand into the Colonel's, saw 
him to the stairs, and held a light for him. 

'Boucard,' said Derville to his head clerk, 'I have just 
listened to a tale that may cost me five-and-twenty louis. 
If I am robbed, I shall not regret the money, for I shall 
have seen the most consummate actor of the day/ 

When the Colonel was in the street and close to a 
lamp, he took the two twenty-franc pieces out of the 
letter and looked at them for a moment under the light. 
It was the first gold he had seen for nine years. 

'I may smoke cigars !' he said to himself. 
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About three months after this interview, at night, in 
Derville's room, the notary commissioned to advance the 
half-pay on Derville's account to his eccentric client, 
came to consult the attorney on a serious matter, and 
began by begging him to refund the six hundred francs 
that the old soldier had received. 

'Are you amusing yourself with pensioning the old 
army?* said the notary, laughing — z young man named 
Crottat, who had just bought up the office in which he 
had been head clerk, his chief having fled in consequence 
of a disastrous bankruptcy. 

'I have to thank you, my dear sir, for reminding me 
of that affair,' replied Derville. 'My philanthropy will 
not carry me beyond twenty-five louis; I have, I fear, 
already been the dupe of my patriotism.' 

As Derville finished the sentence he saw on his desk 
the papers his head clerk had laid out for him. His eye 
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was struck by the appearance of the stamps — ^long, | 
square, and triangular, in red and blue ink, which dis- ; 
tinguished a letter that had come through the Prussian, 
Austrian, Bavarian, and French post-offices. 

'Ah ha!' said he with a laugh, 'here is the last act of 
the comedy ; now we shall see if I have been taken in I* 

He took up the letter and opened it ; but he could not 
read it ; it was written in German. 

'Boucard, go yourself and have this letter translated, 
and bring it back immediately,' said Derville, half open- 
ing his study door and giving the letter to the head clerk. 

The notary at Berlin, to whom the lawyer had written, , 
informed him that the documents he had been requested 
to forward would arrive within a few days of this note 
announcing them. They were, he said, all perfectly 
regular and duly witnessed, and legally stamped to serve 
as evidence in law. He also informed him that almost 
all the witnesses to the facts recorded under these affi- 
davits were still to be found at Eylau, in Prussia, and 
that the woman to whom M. le Comte Chabert owed his 
life was still living in a suburb of Heilsberg. 

'This looks like business,' cried Derville, when Bou- 
card had given him the substance of the letter. 'But 
look here, my boy,' he went on, addressing the notary, 
'I shall want some information which ought to exist in 
your office. Was it not that old rascal Roguin ?' 

'We will say that unfortunate, that ill-used Roguin,' 
interrupted Alexandre Crottat with a laugh. 

'Well, was it not that ill-used man who has just car- 
ried off eight hundred thousand francs of his clients' 
money, and reduced several families to despair, who 
effected the settlement of Qiabert's estate? I fancy I 
have seen that in the documents in our case of Ferraud.' 

'Yes/ said Crottat. 'It was when I was third clerk; 
I copied the papers and studied them thoroughly. Rose 
Giapotel, wife and widow of Hjracinthe, called Chabert, 
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Count of the Empire, grand officer of the Legion of 

• ' Honor. They had married without settlement; thus, 

they held all the property in common. To the best of 
my recollection, the personalty was about six hundred 
thousand francs. Before his marriage, Comte Chabert 
had made a will in favour of the hospitals of Paris, by 
which he left them one-quarter of the fortune he might 
possess at the time of his decease, the State to take the 
: other quarter. The will was contested, there was a 
forced sale, and then a division, for the attorneys went 
at a pace. At the time of the settlement the monster who 
was then governing France handed over to the widow, 

• by special decree, the portion bequeathed to the treasury.' 

'So that G)mte Chabert's personal fortune was no 

• more than three hundred thousand francs?' 

■ 'Consequently, so it was, old fellow!' said Crottat. 

■ *You lawyers sometimes are very clear-headed, though 
you are accused of false practices in pleading for one 
side or the other.' 

Colonel Chabert, whose address was written at the 

bottom of the first receipt he had given the notary, was 

• lodging in the Faubourg Saint- Marceau, Rue du Petit- 

Banquier, with an old quartermaster of the Imperial 

Guard, now a cowkeeper, named Vergniaud. Having 

reached the spot, Derville was obliged to go on foot in 

search of his client, for his coachman declined to drive 

along an unpaved street where the ruts were rather too 

deep for cab wheels. Looking about him on all sides, 

j the lawyer at last discovered at the end of the street 

I nearest to the boulevard, between two walls built of 

bones and mud, two shabby stone gate-posts, much 

knocked about by carts, in spite of two wooden stumps 

that served as blocks. These posts supported a cross 

beam with a pent -house coping of tiles, and on the beam, 

in red letters, were the words, 'Vergniaud, dairyman.' 

. To the right of this inscription were some eggs, to the 
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left a cow, all painted in white. The gate was open, and 
no doubt remained open all day. Beyond a good-sized 
yard there was a house facing the gate, if indeed the 
name of house may be applied to one of the hovels built 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, which are like nothing 
else, not even the most wretched dwellings in the coun- 
try, of which they have all the poverty without their 
poetry. 

Indeed, in the midst of fields, even a hovel may have 
a certain g^ace derived from the pure air, the verdure, 
the open country — a hill, a serpentine road, vineyards, 
quick-set hedges, moss-grown thatch and rural imple- 
ments; but poverty in Paris gains dignity only by 
horror. Though recently built, this house seemed ready 
to fall into ruins. None of its materials had found a 
legitimate use ; they had been collected from the various 
demolitions which are going on every day in Paris. On 
a shutter made of the boards of a shop- sign Derville 
read the words, Taney Goods.' The windows were all 
mismatched and grotesquely placed. The ground floor, 
which seemed to be the habitable part, was on one side 
raised above the soil, and on the other sunk in the 
rising ground. Between the gate and the house lay a 
puddle full of stable litter, into which flowed the rain- 
water and house waste. The back wall of this frail con- 
struction, which seemed rather more solidly built than 
the rest, supported a row of barred hutches, where rab- 
bits bred their numerous families. To the right of the 
gate was the cowhouse, with a loft above for fodder; 
it communicated with the house through the dairy. To 
the left was a poultry yard, with a stable and pig-styes, 
the roofs finished, like that of the house, with rough deal 
boards nailed so as to overlap, and shabbily thatched 
with rushes. 

Like most of the places where the elements of the 
huge meal daily devoured by Par is are every day pre - 
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\ ; pared, the yard Derville now entered showed traces of 

\ the hurry that comes of the necessity for being ready at 

■ a fixed hour. The large pot-bellied tin cans in which 
. milk is carried, and the little pots of cream, were flung 

pell-mell at the dairy door, with their linen-covered 
\ ■ stoppers. The rags that were used to clean them flut- 
' tered in the sunshine, riddled with holes, hanging to | 

• ' strings fastened to poles. The placid horse, of a breed ! 

■ known only to milk-women, had gone a few steps from 

' the cart, and was standing in front of the stable, the | 

door being shut. A goat was munching the shoots of a j 

starved and dusty vine that clung to the cracked yellow \ 

wall of the house. A cat, squatting on the cream jars, ! 

was licking them over. The fowls, scared by Derville's 

approach, scuttered away screaming, and the watch-dog I 

. barked. ; | 

, 'And the man who decided the victory at Eylau is to I f 

be found here 1' said Derville to himself, as his eyes took * . 

I : in at a glance the general effect of the squalid scene. ! 

; The house had been left in charge of three little boys. * 

\ One, who had climbed to the top of a cart loaded with > i 

I hay, was pitching stones into the chimney of a neigh- • i 

: bouring house, in the hope that they might fall into a ■ { 

saucepan; another was trying to get a pig into a cart ' 

by the back board, which rested on the ground; while ! 

- the third, hanging on in front, was waiting till the pig i 

had got into the cart, to hoist it by making the whole j 

thing tilt When Derville asked them if M. Chabert | | 

• lived there, neither of them replied, but all three looked 

' at him with a sort of bright stupidity, if I may combine 

those two words. Derville repeated his questions, but 

without success. Provoked by the saucy cunning of 

these three imps, he abused them with the sort of j 

pleasantry which young men think they have a right to ! 

• address to little boys, and they broke the silence with a j 
horse-laugh. Then Derville was angry. 
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The Colonel, hearing him, now came out of a little 
low room, close to the dairy, and stood on the threshold 
of his doorway with indescribable military coolness. He 
had in his mouth a very finely coloured pipe — sl technical 
phrase to a smoker— a humble, short clay pipe of the 
kind called 'brule-gueule.' He lifted the peak of a dread- 
fully greasy cloth cap, saw Derville, and came straight 
across the midden to join his benefactor the sooner, 
calling out in friendly tones to the boys— 

'Silence in the ranks!' 

The children at once kept a respectful silence, which 
showed the power the old soldier had over them. 

*Why did you not write to me?' he said to Derville. 
*Go along by the cowhouse! There — the path is paved 
there,' he exclaimed, seeing the lawyer's hesitancy, for 
he did not wish to wet his feet in the manure heap. 

Jumping from one dry spot to another. Derville 
reached the door by which the Colonel had come out. 
Chabert seemed but ill pleased at having to receive him 
in the bedroom he occupied ; and, in fact, Derville found 
but one chair there. The Colonel's bed consisted of 
some trusses of straw, over which his hostess had spread 
two or three of those old fragments of carpet, picked up 
heaven knows where, which milk-women use to cover 
the seats of their carts. The floor was simply the trodden 
earth. The walls, sweating saltpetre, green with mould, 
and full of cracks, were so excessively damp that on the 
side where the Colonel's bed was a reed mat had been 
nailed. The famous box-coat hung on a nail. Two 
pairs of old boots lay in a corner. There was not a sign 
of linen. On the worm-eaten table the Bnlletins de la 
Grande Artnie, reprinted by Plancher, lay open, and 
seemed to be the Colonel's reading; his countenance 
was calm and serene in the midst of this squalor. His 
visit to Derville seemed to have altered his features ; the 
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! lawyer perceived in them traces of a happy feeling, a 
I particular gleam set there by hope. 

'Does the smell of a pipe annoy you?' he said, placing 
the dilapidated straw-bottomed chair for his lawyer. 

"But, Colonel, you are dreadfully uncomfortable here !' 

The speech was wrung from Derville by the distrust 
natural to lawyers, and the deplorable experience which 
they derive early in life from the appalling and obscure 
• tragedies at which they look on. 

'Here,' said he to himself, 'is a man who has of course 
spent my money in satisfying a trooper's three theologi- 
cal virtues — ^play, wine, and women !' 

'To be sure. Monsieur, we are not distinguished for 
luxury here. It is a camp lodging, tempered by friend- 
ship, but ' And the soldier shot a deep glance at the 

man of law — 'I have done no one wrong, I have never 
turned my back on anybody, and I sleep in peace.' 

Derville reflected that there would be some want of 
delicacy in asking his client to account for the sums of 
money he had advanced, so he merely said — 

'But why would you not come to Paris, where you 
might have lived as cheaply as you do here, but where 
you would have been better lodged?' 

'Why,' replied the Colonel, 'the good folks with whom 
I am living had taken me in and fed me gratis for a 
year. How could I leave them just when I had a little 
money? Besides, the father of those three pickles is an 
old Egyptian 

'An Egyptian!' 

'We give that name to the troopers who came back 
from the expedition into Egypt, of which I was one. 
Not merely are all who get back brothers; Vergniaud 
was in my regiment. We have shared a draught of 
water in the desert ; and besides, I have not yet finished 
teaching his brats to read .' 
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'He might have lodged you better for your money/ 
said Derville. 
! 'Bahl' said the Colonel, 'his children sleep on the 
' straw as I do. He and his wife have no better bed; t 
they are very poor, you see. They have taken a bigger • 
business than they can manage. But if I recover my • 
[ fortune . . . However, it does very well.* 

'Colonel, to-morrow, or next day, I shall receive your 
• papers from Heilsberg. The woman who dug you out * 
■ is still alive 1' j 

'Curse the money. To think I haven't got anyf he ' 
' cried, flinging his pipe on the ground. j 

I Now, a well-coloured pipe is to a smoker a precious ' | 

I possession ; but the impulse was so natural, the emotion , | 

■ ' so generous, that every smoker, and the excise office . ' 

I * itself, would have pardoned this crime of treason to j 

j tobacco. Perhaps the angels may have picked up the 

' pieces. 

; 'Colonel, it is an exceedingly complicated business,' - 

said Derville, as they left the room to walk up and down , I 
in the sunshine. , 

' 'To me,' said the soldier, 'it appears exceedingly sim- . i 

I ' pie. I was thought to be dead, and here I am 1 Give me j | 
I back my wife and my fortune; give me the rank of , S 

General, to which I have a right, for I was made Colonel 
of the Imperial Guard the day before the battle of 
Eylau.' 
'Things are not done so in the legal world,' said Der- ' ' 

1 ville. listen to me. You are Colonel Chabert, I am j 
- glad to think it; but it has to be proved judicially to , 
' persons whose interest it will be to deny it Hence, I 
I your papers will be disputed. That contention will give ■ 
j rise to ten or twelve preliminary inquiries. Every ques-* 
« tion will be sent under contradiction up to the supreme 
court, and give rise to so many costly suits, which will ■ . 

hang on for, a long time, however eagerly I may push ' \ 
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them. Your opponents will demand an inquiry, which 
we cannot refuse, and which may necessitate the sending 
of a commission of investigation to Prussia. But even if 
we hope for the best; supposing that justice should at 
once recognise you as Colonel Chabert — can we know 
how the questions will be settled that will arise out of 
the very innocent bigamy committed by the Comtesse 
Ferraud ? 

j 'In your case, the point of law is unknown to the 
Code, and can only be decided as a point in equity, as 

, a jury decides in the delicate cases presented by the 

I social eccentricities of some criminal prosecutions. Now, 

' you had no children by your marriage; M. le Comte 

' Ferraud has two. The judges might pronounce against 
the marriage where the family ties are weakest, to the 

\ confirmation of that where they are stronger, since it 
was contracted in perfect good faith. Would you be in 

. a very becoming moral position if you insisted, at your 
age, and in your present circumstances, in resuming your 
rights over a woman who no longer loves you? You 

' will have both your wife and her husband against you, 
two important persons who might influence the Bench. 
Thus, there are many elements which would prolong the 
case; you will have time to grow old in the bitterest 

' regrets.* 

'And my fortune?' 

'Do you suppose you had a fine fortune?' 

'Had I not thirty thousand francs a year?' 

'My dear Colonel, in 1799 you made a will before your 

' marriage, leaving one-quarter of your property to 
hospitals.' 
'That is true.' 
'Well, when you were reported dead, it was necessary 

' to make a valuation, and have a sale, to give this quarter 
away. Your wife was not particular about honesty to 
the poor. The valuation, in which she no doubt took 
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care not to include the ready money or jewelry, or too 
much of the plate, and in which the furniture would be 
estimated at two-thirds of its actual cost, either to ben- 
efit her, or to lighten the succession duty, and also be- 
cause a valuer can be held responsible for the declared 
value — the valuation thus made stood at six hundred 
thousand francs. Your wife had a right to half for her 
share. Everything was sold and bought in by her; she 
got something out of it all, and the hospitals got their 
seventy-five thousand francs. Then, as the remainder 
went to the State, since you had made no mention of 
your wife in your will, the Emperor restored to your 
widow by decree the residue which would have reverted 
to the Exchequer. So, now, what can you claim ? Three 
hundred thousand francs, no more, and minus the costs.' 

'And you call that justice !' said the Colonel, in dismay. 

'Why, certainly ' 

'A pretty kind of justice!' 

'So it is, my dear Colonel. You see, that what you 
thought so easy is not so. Madame Ferraud might even 
choose to keep the sum given to her by the Emperor.' 

'But she was not a widow. The decree is utterly 
• void ' 

'I agree with you. But every case can get a hearing. 

Listen to me. I think that under these circumstances a 

compromise would be both for her and for you the best 

} solution of the question. You will gain by it a more 

. considerable sum than you can prove a right to.' 

I 'That would be to sell my wife I' 

'With twenty- four thousand francs a year you could 
: find a woman who, in the position in which you are, 

■ 

j would suit you better than your own wife, and make you 

. happier. I propose going this very day to see the Com- 

! tesse Ferraud and sounding the ground; but I would 

I not take such a step without giving you due notice.' 

I 'Let us go together.' 
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What, just as you are?' said the lawyer. *No, my dear ■ 
I Colonel, no. You might lose your case on the spot/ 

'Can I possibly gain it ?' 
« 'On every count/ replied Dcrville. 'But, my dear 
I '. Colonel Chabert, you overlook one thing. I am not 
I I rich ; the price of my connection is not wholly paid up. | 
If the Bench should allow you a maintenance, that is to 
say, a sum advanced on your prospects, they will not do 
so till you have proved that you are Comte Chabert, 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour.' 

To be sure, I am a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour; I had forgotten that,' said he simply. 

'Well, until then,' Dervillc went on, 'will you not have ; 
to engage pleaders, to have documents copied, to keep 
the underlings of the law going, and to support your- 
. self? The expenses of the preliminary inquiries will, 
at a rough guess, amount to ten or twelve thousand 
francs. I have not so much to lend you — I am crushed 
as it is by the enormous interest I have to pay on the 
money I borrowed to buy my business; and you? — 
■ Where can you find it?' 

Large tears gathered in the poor veteran's faded eyes 
and rolled down his withered cheeks. This outlook of 
difficulties discouraged him. The social and the legal 
world weighed on his breast like a nightmare. 

'I will go to the foot of the Vendome column!' he 
cried. 'I will call out : "I am Colonel Chabert who rode 
through the Russian square at Eylau !" — ^The statue — ^he 
^he will know me.' 
'And you will find yourself in Charenton/ 
At this terrible name the soldier's transports collapsed. 
'And will there be no hope for me at the Ministry of 
' War?' 

• 'The war office I' said Derville. *Well, go there ; but 
take a formal legal opinion with you, nullifying the cer- I | 
tificate of your death. The government offices would be 
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only too glad if they could annihHate the men of the 
Empire.' 

The G>lonel stood for a while, speechless, motionless, 
his eyes fixed, but seeing nothing, sunk in bottomless 
despair. Military justice is ready and swift; it decides 
with Turk-like finality, and almost always rightly. This 
was the only justice known to Chabert. As he saw the 
labyrinth of difficulties into which he must plunge, and 
how much money would be required for the journey, the 
poor old soldier was mortally hit in that power peculiar 
to man, and called the Will. He thought it would be 
impossible to live as party to a lawsuit; it seemed a 
thousand times simpler to remain poor and a beggar, or 
to enlist as a trooper if any regiment would pass him. 

His physical and mental sufferings had already im- 
paired his bodily health in some of the most important 
organs. He was on the verge of one of those maladies 
for which medicine has no name, and of which the seat 
is in some degree variable, like the nervous system itself, 
the part most frequently attacked of the whole human 
machine — a malady which may be designated as the 
heart-sickness of the unfortunate. However serious this 
invisible but real disorder might already be, it could still 
be cured by a happy issue. But a fresh obstacle, an un- 
< expected incident, would be enough to wreck this vig- 
I orous constitution, to break the weakened springs, and 
I produce the hesitancy, the aimless, unfinished move- 
ments, which physiologists know well in men under- 
mined by grief. 
Derville, detecting in his client the symptoms of ex- 
s treme dejection, said to him — 

I 

I Take courage ; the end of the business cannot fail to 

j be in your favour. Only, consider whether you can 

' give me your whole confidence and blindly accept the 

I result I may think best for your interests.' 

I 1>o what you will,' said Chabert. 
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'Yes, but you surrender yourself to me like a man 
marching to his death.' 

'Must I not be left to live without a position, without 
a name. Is that endurable?' 

'That is not my view of it,' said the lawyer. 'We will 
try a friendly suit, to annul both your death certificate 
and your marriage, so as to put you in possession of 
your rights. You may even, by Comte Ferraud's inter- 
vention, have your name replaced on the army-list as 
general, and no doubt you will get a pension.' 

*Well, proceed then,' said Chabert. 'I put myself en- 
tirely in your hands.' 

'I will send you a power of attorney to sign,' said 
Derville. 'Good-bye. Keep up your courage. If you 
want money, rely on me.' 

Chabert warmly wrung the lawyer's hand, and re- 
mained standing with his back against the wall, not 
having the energy to follow him excepting with his eyes. 
Like all men who know but little of legal matters, he was 
frightened by this unforeseen struggle. 

During their interview, several times, the figure of a 
man posted in the street. had come forward from behind 
one of the gate-pillars, watching for Derville to depart, 
and he now accosted the lawyer. He was an old man, 
wearing a blue waistcoat and a white-pleated kilt, like a 
brewer's; on his head was an otter-skin cap. His face 
was tanned, hollow-cheeked, and wrinkled, but ruddy 
on the cheek-bones by hard work and exposure to the 
open air. 

'Asking your pardon, sir,' said he, taking Derville by 
the arm, 'if I take the liberty of speaking to you. But 
I fancied, from the look of you, that you were a friend 
of our General's.' 

'And what then?' replied Derville. 'What concern 
have you with him? — But who are you?' said the 
cautious lawyer. 
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1 am Louis Vergniaud,' he at once replied. "I have 
two words to say to you.' 

'So you are the man who has lodged G>mte Chabert 
as I have found him V 

'Asking your pardon, sir, he has the best room. I 
would have given him mine if I had had but one; I 
could have slept in the stable. A man who has suffered 
as he has, who teaches my kids to read, a general, an 
Egyptian, the first lieutenant I ever served under — What 
do you think? — Of us all, he is best served. I shared 
what I had with him. Unfortunately, it is not much 
to boast of — ^bread, milk, eggs. Well, well; it's neigh- 
bours' fare, sir. And he is heartily welcome. — But he 
has hurt our feelings.' 

'He?' 

'Yes, sir, hurt our feelings. To be plain with you, I 
have taken a larger business than I can manage, and he 
saw it. Well, it worried him ; he must needs mind the 

horse! I says to him, "Really, General ** "Bah!" 

says he, "I am not going to eat my head off doing 
nothing. I learned to rub a horse down many a year 
ago." — I had some bills out for the purchase money of 
my dairy — a fellow named Grados — Do you know him, 
sir?' 

'But, my good man, I have not time to listen to your 
story. Only tell me how the Colonel offended you.' 

lie hurt our feelings, sir, as sure as my name is Louis 
Vergniaud, and my wife cried about it. He heard from 
our neighbours that we had not a sou to begin to meet 
the bills with. The old soldier, as he is, he saved up 
all you gave him, he watched for the bill to come in, and 
he paid it. Such a trick! While my wife and me, we 
knew he had no tobacco, poor old boy, and went without 
— Oh! now — yes, he has his cigar every morning. I 
would sell my soul for it — No, we are hurt. Well, so I 
wanted to ask you — for he said you were a good sort— 
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to lend us a hundred crowns on the stock, so that we 
may get him some clothes, and furnish his room. He 
thought he was getting us out of debt, you see? Well, ■ 

it's just the other way; the old man is running us into 
debt — and hurt our feelings! — He ought not to have < 
stolen a march on us like that. And we his friends, too 1 ; 

— On my word as an honest man, as sure as my name is i 

L6uis Vergniaud, I would sooner sell up and enlist than 
fail to pay you back your money ' j 

Derville looked at the dairyman, and stepped back a i 

few paces to glance at the house, the yard, the manure- { 

pool, the cowhouse, the rabbits, the children. 

'On my honour, I believe it is characteristic of virtue • 
to have nothing to do with riches !' thought he. 

'All right, you shall have your hundred crowns, and 
more. But I shall not give them to you; the Colonel 
will be rich enough to help, and I will not deprive him 
of the pleasure.' 

'And will that be soon?' 

•Why. yes.' 

'Ah, dear Godl how glad my wife will bel' and the 
cowkeeper's tanned face seemed to expand. 

'Now,' said Derville to himself, as he got into his cab 
again, let us call on our opponent. We must not show 
our hand, but try to see hers, and win the game at one 
stroke. She must be frightened She is a woman. Now, 
what frightens women most? A woman is afraid of 
nothing but . . .' 

And he set to work to study the Countess's position, 
falling into one of those brown studies to which great 
politicians give themselves up when concocting their own 
plans and trying to guess the secrets of a hostile Cabinet. 
Are not attorneys, in a way, statesmen in charge of ' 

private affairs? * 

But a brief survey of the situation in which the Comte 
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Ferraud and his wife now found themselves is necessary 
for a comprehension of the lawyer's cleverness. 

Monsieur le Comte Ferraud was the only son of a 
former Councillor in the old Parletnent of Paris, who 
had emigrated during the Reign of Terror, and so, 
though he saved his head, lost his fortune. He came 
back under the Consulate, and remained persistently 
faithful to the cause of Louis xvni., in whose circle his 
father had moved before the Revolution. He thus was 
one of the party in the Faubourg Saint-Germain which 
nobly stood out against Napoleon's blandishments. The 
reputation for capacity gained by young Count — ^then 
simply called Monsieur Ferraud — ^made him the object of 
the Emperor's advances, for he was often as well pleased 
at his conquests among the aristocracy as at gaining a 
battle. The Count was promised the restitution of his 
title, of such of his estates as had not been sold, and 
he was shown in perspective a place in the ministry or 
as senator. 

The Emperor fell. 

At the time of Comte Chabert's death, M. Ferraud was 
a young man of six-and-twenty, without fortune, of 
pleasing appearance, who had had his successes, and 
whom the Faubourg Saint-Germain had adopted as doing 
it credit; but Madame la Comtesse Chabert had man- 
aged to turn her share of her husband's fortune to such 
good account that, after eighteen months of widowhood, 
she had about forty thousand francs a year. Her mar- 
riage to the young Count was not regarded as news in 
the circles of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Napoleon, 
approving of this union, which carried out his idea of 
fusion, restored to Madame Chabert the money falling to 
the Exchequer under her husband's will ; but Napoleon's 
hopes were again disappointed. Madame Ferraud was 
not only in love with her lover ; she had also been fasci- 
nated by the notion of getting into the haughty society 
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which, in spite of its humiliation, was still predominant 
at the Imperial Court By this marriage all her vanities 
were as much gratified as her passions. She was to be- 
come a real fine lady. When the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main understood that the young Count's marriage did 
not mean desertion, its drawing-rooms were thrown 
open to his wife. 

Then came the Restoration, ^he Count's political ad- 
vancement was not rapid He understood the exigencies 
of the situation in which Louis xvui. found himself; he 
was one of the inner circle who waited till the 'Gulf of 
Revolution should be closed* — for this phrase of the 
King's, at which the Liberals laughed so heartily, had a 
political sense. The order quoted in the long lawyer's 
preamble at the beginning of this story had, however, 
put him in possession of two tracts of forest, and of an 
estate which had considerably increased in value during 
its sequestration. At the present moment, though Comte 
Ferraud was a Councillor of State, and a Director- 
General, he regarded his position as merely the first 
step of his political career. 

Wholly occupied as he was by the anxieties of con- 
suming ambition, he had attached to himself, as secre- 
tary, a ruined attorney named Delbecq, a more than 
clever man, versed in all the resources of the law, to 
whom he left the conduct of his private affairs. This 
shrewd practitioner had so well understood his position 
with the Count as to be honest in his own interest. He 
hoped to get some place by his master's influence, and 
he made the Count's fortune his first care. His conduct 
so effectually gave the lie to his former life, that he was 
regarded as a slandered man. The Countess, with the 
tact and shrewdness of which most women have a share 
more or less, understood the man's motives, watched him 
quietly, and managed him so well, that she had made 
good use of him for the augmentation of her private 
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fortune. She had contrived to make Delbecq believe 
that she ruled her husband, and had promised to get him 
appointed President of an inferior Court in some im- 
portant provincial town, if he devoted himself entirely to 
her interests. 

The promise of a place, not dependent on changes of 
ministry, which would allow of his marrying advan- 
tageously, and rising subsequently to a high political 
position, by being chosen Depute, made Delbecq the 
Countess* abject slave. He had never allowed her to 
miss one of those favourable chances which the fluctua- 
tions of the Bourse and the increased value of property 
afforded to clever financiers in Paris during the first 
three years after the Restoration. He had trebled his 
protectress's capital, and all the more easily because the 
Countess had no scruples as to the means which might 
make her an enormous fortune as quickly as possible. 
The emoluments derived by the Count from the places he 
held she spent on the housekeeping, so as to reinvest her 
dividends ; and Delbecq lent himself to these calculations 
of avarice without trying to account for her motives. 
People of that sort never trouble themselves about any 
secrets of which the discovery is not necessary to their 
own interests. And, indeed, he naturally found the rea- 
son in the thirst for money, which taints almost every 
Parisian woman; and as a fine fortune was needed to 
support the pretensions of Comte Ferraud, the secretary 
sometimes fancied that he saw in the Countess's greed a 
consequence of her devotion to a husband with whom 
she still was in love. The Countess buried the secrets 
of her conduct at the bottom of her heart. There lay 
the secrets of life and death to her, there lay the turning- 
point of this history. 

At the beginning of the year 1818 the Restoration was 
settled on an apparently immovable foundation ; its doc- 
trines of government, as understood by lofty minds, 
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seemed calculated to bring to France an era of renewed ' 
prosperity, and Parisian society changed its aspect. J 
Madame la Comtesse Ferraud found that by chance she I 
had achieved for love a marriage that had brought her > 
fortune and gratified ambition. Still young and hand- 
some, Madame Ferraud played the part of a woman of ' 
fashion, and lived in the atmosphere of the Court. Rich 
herself, with a rich husband who was cried up as one of 
the ablest men of the royalist party, and, as a friend of 
the King, certain to be made Minister, she belonged to 
the aristocracy and shared its magnificence. In the 
midst of this triumph she was attacked by a moral 
canker. There are feelings which woman guess in spite 
of the care men take to bury them. On the first return 
of the King, Comte Ferraud had begun to regret his 
marriage. Colonel Chabert*s widow had not been the 
means of allying him to anybody; he was alone and 
unsupported in steering his way in a course full of shoals 
and beset by enemies. Also, perhaps, when he came to 
judge his wife coolly, he may have discerned in her cer- 
tain vices of education which made her unfit to second 
him in his schemes. 

A speech he made dpropos of Tallyrand*s marriage, 
enlightened the Countess, to whom it proved that if he 
had still been a free man she would never have been 
Madame Ferraud. What woman could forgive this re- 
pentance ? Docs It not include the germs of every insult, 
every crime, every form of repudiation? But what a 
wound must it have left in the Countess's heart, sup- , 
posing that she lived in the dread of her first husband's 
return? She had known that he still lived, and she had 
ignored him. Then during the time when she had heard 
no more of him she had chosen to believe that he had 
fallen at Waterloo with the Imperial Eagles, at the same 
time as Boutin. She resolved, nevertheless, to bind the 
Count to her by the strongest of all ties, by a chain of . 
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gold, and vowed to be so rich that her fortune miicht 
make her second marriage indissoluble, if by chance 
Colonel Qiabert should ever reappear. And he had re- 
appeared; and she could not explain to herself why 
the struggle she dreaded had not already begun. Suffer- 
ing, sickness, had perhaps delivered her from that man. 
Perhaps he was half mad, and Charenton might yet do 
her justice. She had not chosen to take either Delbecq 
6r the police into her confidence, for fear of putting her- 
self in their power, or of hastening the catastrophe. 
There are in Paris many women who, like the Countess 
Ferraud, live with an unknown moral monster, or on the 
brink of an abyss ; a callus forms over the spot that tor- 
tures them, and they can still laugh and enjoy them- 
selves. 

'There is something very strange in Comte Ferraud*s 
position/ said Derville to himself, on emerging from his 
long reverie, as his cab stopped at the door of the Hotel 
Ferraud in the Rue de Varennes. 'How is it that he, 
so rich as he is, and such a favorite with the King, is 
not yet a peer of France? It may. to be sure, be true 
that the King, as Mme. de Grandlieu was telling me, 
desires to keep up the value of the pairie by not bestow- 
ing it right and left. And, after all, the son of a coun- 
cillor of the Parlement is not a Crillon nor a Rohan. A 
Comte Ferraud can only get into the Upper Chamber 
surreptitiously. But if his marriage were annulled, could 
he not get the dignity of some old peer who has only 
daughters transferred to himself, to the King's great 
satisfaction. At any rate, this will be a good bogey to 
put forward and frighten the Countess,' thought he as 
he went up the steps. 

Derville had without knowing it laid his finger on the 
hidden wound, put his hand on the canker that con- 
sumed Madame Ferraud. 

She received him in a pretty winter dining-room. 
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where she was at breakfast, while playing with a monkey , i 

tethered by a chain to a little pole with climbing bars of j 

iron. The Countess was in an elegant wrapper; the I 

■ curls of her hair, carelessly pinned up, escaped from a j 

- cap, giving her an arch look. She was fresh and smiling. ' 
Silver, gilding, and mother-of-pearl shone on the table, | | 
and all about the room were rare plants growing in mag- 
nificent china jars. As he saw Colonel Chabert's wife, 
rich with his spoil, in the lap of luxury and the height of 
fashion, while he, poor wretch, was living with a poor 
dairyman among the beasts, the lawyer said to himself — 

'The moral of all this is that a pretty woman will • 

never acknowledge as her husband, nor even as a lover, | 

- a man in an old box -coat, a tow wig, and boots with f 
holes in them/ \ I 

A mischievous and bitter smile expressed the feelings, j 

half philosophical and half satirical, which such a man | 

was certain to experience — a man well situated to know J 

the truth of things in spite of the lies behind which most j 

families in Paris hide their mode of life. | 

'Good morning, Monsieur Derville,' said she, giving 
' the monkey some coffee to drink. 

; 'Madame,' said he, a little sharply, for the light tone 
j in which she spoke jarred on him, 'I have come to speak 
I with you on a very serious matter.' 

*I am so grieved, M. le Comte is away ' I 

' 'I, Madame, am delighted. It would be grievous if he ; | 
: could be present at our interview. Besides, I am in- ' j 
; formed through M. Delbecq that you like to manage ■ 

' your own business without troubling the Count.' > 

'Then | will send for Delbecq/ said she. , 

• Tie would be of no use to you, clever as he is,' replied 
' Derville. 'Listen to me, Madame; one word will be 
enough to make you grave. Colonel Chabert is alive 1" > 

'Is it by telling me such nonsense as that that you 
think you can make me grave?' said she with a shout of 
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laughter. But she was suddenly quelled by the singular 
penetration of the fixed gaze which Derville turned on 
her, seeming to read to the bottom of her soul. 

'Madame/ he said, with cold and piercing solemnity, 
*you know not the extent of the danger which threatens 
you. I need say nothing of the indisputable authenticity 
of the evidence nor of the fulness of proof which testifies 
to the identity of Comte Chabert I am not, as you 
know, the man to take up a bad cause. If you resist our 
proceedings to show that the certificate of death was 
false, you will lose that first case, and that matter once 
settled, we shall gain every point.' 

'What, then, do you wish to discuss with me?' 

'Neither the Colonel nor yourself. Nor need I allude 
to the briefs which clever advocates may draw up when 
armed with the curious facts of this case, or the advan- 
tage they may derive from the letters you received from 
your first husband before your marriage to your second.' 

'It is false,' she cried, with the violence of a spoilt 
woman. 'I never had a letter from Comte Chabert ; and 
if some one is pretending to be the Colonel, it is some 
swindler, some returned convict, like Coignard perhaps. 
It makes me shudder only to think of it. Can the Colonel 
rise from the dead, Monsieur? Bonaparte sent an aide- 
de-camp to inquire for me on his death, and to this 
day I draw the pension of three thousand francs granted 
to his widow by the Government I have been perfectly 
in the right to turn away all the Chaberts who have ever 
come, as I shall all who may come.' 

'Happily we are alone, Madame. We can tell lies at 
our ease,' said he coolly, and finding it amusing to lash 
up the Countess's rage so as to lead her to betray herself, 
by tactics familiar to lawyers, who are accustomed to 
keep cool when their opponents or their clients are in a 
passion. 'Well, then, we must fight it out,' thought he, 
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instantly hitting on a plan to entrap her and show her 
her weakness. 

The proof that you received the first letter, Madame, 
is that it contained some securities ' 

'Oh, as to securities — ^that it certainly did not/ 

Then you received the letter,' said Derville, smiling. 
'You are caught, Madame, in the first snare laid for 
you by an attorney, and you fancy you could fight against 
Justice ' 

The Countess coloured, and then turned pale, hiding 
her face in her hands. Then she shook off her shame, 
and retorted with the natural impertinence of such 
women. 'Since you are the so-called Chabert's attorney, 
be so good as to—' 

'Madame,' said Derville, 'I am at this moment as much 
your lawyer as I am Colonel Chabert's. Do you suppose 
I want to lose so valuable a client as you are? — But you 
are not listening.' 

'Nay, speak on, Monsieur,' said she gnciously. 

'Your fortune came to you from M. le Comte Chabert, 
and you cast him off. Your fortune is immense, and 
you leave him to beg. An advocate can be very eloquent 
when a cause is eloquent in itself; there are here cir- 
cumstances which might turn public opinion strongly 
against you.' 

'But, Monsieur,' said the Comtesse, provoked by the 
way in which Derville turned and laid her on the grid- 
iron, 'even if I grant that your M. Chabert is living, the 
law will uphold my second marriage on account of the 
children, and I shall get off with the restitution of two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand francs to M. Chabert.' 

It is impossible to foresee what view the Bench may 
take of the question. If on one side we have a mother 
and children, on the other we have an old man crushed 
by sorrows, made old by your refusals to know him. 
Where is he to find a wife? Can the judges contravene 
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the law? Your marriage with G>lonel Chabert has 
priority on its side and every legal right But if you 
appear under disgraceful colours, you might have an 
unlooked-for adversary. That, Madame, is the danger 
against which I would warn you.' 

'And who is he?' 

*Comte Ferraud.' 

'Monsieur Ferraud has too great an affection for me, 
too much respect for the mother of his children ' 

'Do not talk of such absurd things/ interrupted Der- 
ville, 'to lawyers, who are accustomed to read hearts to 
the bottom. At this instant Monsieur Ferraud has not 
the slightest wish to annul your union, and I am quite 
sure that he adores you; but if some one were to tell 
him that his marriage is void, that his wife will be called 
before the bar of public opinion as a criminal ' 

'He would defend me. Monsieur.' 

'No, Madame.' 

'What reason could he have for deserting me, Mon- 
sieur ?' 

'That he would be free to marry the only daughter of 
a peer of France, whose title would be conferred on him 
by patent from the King.' 

The Countess turned pale. 

'A hit!' said Derville to himself. 1 have you on the 
hip; the poor Colonel's case is won.' — 'Besides, Mad- 
ame,' he went on aloud, 'he would feel all the less re- 
morse because a man covered with glory — a General, 
Count, Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour — ^is not 
such a bad alternative ; and if that man insisted on his 
wife's returning to him * 

'Enough, enough, Monsieur!' she exclaimed. 'I will 
never have any lawyer but you. What is to be done?' 

'Compromise!' said Derville. 

'Does he still love me?' she said. 

*Well, I do not think he can do otherwise.' 
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I I COLONEL CHABERT ! 

i ' - - ' ■■ - j 

! I The Countess raised her head at these words. A flash i i 



I 



i ■ of hope shone in her eyes ; she thought perhaps that she | 
I I could speculate on her first husband's affection to gain • 
' her cause by some feminine cunning. 
' 'I shall await your orders, Madame, to know whether I 
' am to report our proceedings to you, or if you will come 
: to my office to afirree to the terms of a compromise,' said j 

I Derville, taking leave. 
I J A week after Derville had paid these two visits, on a | 

' ' fine morning in June, the husband and wife, who had 

been separated by an almost supernatural chance, started ' 

■ , from the opposite ends of Paris to meet in the office of 
I the lawyer who was engaged by both. The supplies • 

■ liberally advanced by Derville to Colonel Chabert had | 

I enabled him to dress as suited his position in life, and the ; 

I dead man arrived in a very decent cab. He wore a wig 

suited to his face, was dressed in blue cloth with white 
I linen, and wore under his waistcoat the broad red rib- 

bon of the higher grade of the Leg^ion of Honour. In 
resuming the habits of wealth he had recovered his sol- 
dierly style. He held himself up; his face, grave and • 
mysterious-looking, reflected his happiness and all his ■ 

hopes, and seemed to have acquired youth and impasio, 
I to borrow a picturesque word from the painter's art. He 

\ was no more like the Chabert of the old box-coat than 

a cart-wheel double sou is like a newly coined forty-franc 
I piece. The passer-by, only to see him, would have 

recognised at once one of the noble wrecks of our old ,' 

army, one of the heroic men on whom our national glory ' 

is reflected, as a splinter of ice on which the sun shines > 

seems to reflect every beam. These veterans are at once 
a picture and a book. 

When the Count jumped out of his carriage to go into * 

Derville's office he did it as lightly as a young man. 
Hardly had his cab moved off when a smart brougham 
drove up, splendid with coats of arms. Madame le Com- 
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tesse Ferraud stepped out in a dress which, though 
simple, was cleverly designed to show how youthful her 
figure was. She wore a pretty drawn bonnet lined with 
pink, which framed her face to perfection, softening its 
outlines, and making it look younger. 

If the clients were rejuvenescent, the office was unal- 
tered and presented the same picture as that described 
at the beginning of this story. Simonnin was eating his 
breakfast, his shoulder leaning against the window, which 
was then open, and he was staring up at the blue sky in 
the opening of the courtyard enclosed by four gloomy 
houses. 

'Ah, ha !' cried the little clerk, 'who will bet an evening 
at the play that Colonel Chabert is a General, and wears 
a red ribbon ?' 

'The chief is a great magician,' said Godeschal. 

'Then there is no trick to play on him this time ?* asked 
Desroches. 

11 is wife has taken that in hand, the Comtesse Fer- 
raud,' said Boucard. 

'What next?' said Godeschal. Ts Comtesse Ferraud 
required to belong to two men?' 

"Here she is,' answered Simonnin. 

At this moment the Colonel came in and asked for 
Derville. 

lie is at home, sir,' said Simonnin. 

'So you are not deaf, you young rogue !' said Chabert, 
taking the gutter- jumper by the ear and twisting it, to 
the delight of the other clerks, who began to laugh, look- 
ing at the Colonel with the curious attention due to so 
singular a personage. 

Comte Chabert was in Derville's private room at the 
moment when his wife came in by the door of the office. 

'I say, Boucard, there is going to be a queer scene in 
the chiefs room. There is a woman who can spend her 
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days alternately, the odd with Comte Ferraud, and the 
even with Comte Chabert/ 

*And in leap year/ said Godeschal, 'they must settle 
the count between them.' 

'Silence, gentlemen, you can be heard 1' said Boucard 
severely. 'I never was in an office where there was so 
much jesting as there is here over the clients/ 

Derville had made the G>lonel retire to the bedroom 
when the Countess was admitted. 

'Madame/ h: said, 'not knowing whether it would be 
agreeable to you to meet M. le Comte Chabert, I have 
placed you apart. If, however, you should wish it * 

'It is an attention for which I am obliged to you.' 

1 have drawn up the memorandum of an agreement 
of which you and M. Chabert can discuss the conditions, 
here and now. 1 will go alternately to him and to you 
and explain your views respectively.' 

'Let me see. Monsieur/ said the Countess impatiently. 

Derville read aloud — 
'Between the undersigned : 

'M. Hyacinthe Chabert, Count, Marechal de Camp, 
and Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, living in 
Paris, Rue du Petit Banquier, on the one part ; 

' "And Madame Rose Chapotel, wife of the aforesaid 
M. le Comte Chabert, nie " ' 

'Pass over the preliminaries,' said she. 'Come to the 
conditions/ 

'Madame,' said the lawyer, 'the preamble briefly sets 
forth the position in which you stand to each other. 
Then, by the first clause, you acknowledge, in the pres- 
ence of three witnesses, of whom two shall be notaries, 
and one the dairyman with whom your husband has been 
lodging, to all of whom your secret is known, and who 
will be absolutely silent — ^you acknowledge, I say, that 
the individual designated in the documents subjoined to 
the deed, and whose identity is to-be further proved by 
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an act of recognition prepared by jour notary, Alexandre 
Crottat, is your first husband, Oante Chabert. By the 
second clause Comte Chabert, to secure your happiness, 
will undertake to assert his rights only under certain cir- 
cumstances set forth in the deed. — ^And these,' said Der- 
ville, in a parenthesis, 'are none other than a failure to 
carry out the conditions of this secret agreement. M. 
Chabert, on his part, agrees to accept judgment on a 
friendly suit, by which his certificate of death shall be 
annulled, and his marriage dissolved.' 

'That will not suit me in the least,* said the Countess 
with surprise. 'I will be a party to no suit ; you know 
why.' 

'By the third clause,' Derville went on, with imper- 
turbable coolness, you pledge yourself to secure to Hya- 
cinthe Comte Chabert an income of twenty- four thousand I 
francs on government stock held in his name, to revert ! 

to you at his death ' I 

'But it is much too dear !' exclaimed the Countess. j 

'Can you compromise the matter cheaper?' 
'Possibly.' i 

'But what do you want, Madame?' 

*I want — I will not have a lawsuit. I want ' 

'You want him to remain dead?' said Derville, inter- 
rupting her hastily. 
'Monsieur,' said the Countess, 'if twenty-four thousand . 

francs a year are necessary, we will go to law ' 

'Yes, we will go to law,' said the Colonel in a deep • 
voice, as he opened the door and stood before his wife, • 
with one hand in his waistcoat and the other hanging by • 
his side — ^an attitude to which the recollection of his I 
adventure gave horrible significance. 
*It is he,' said the Countess to herself. | 

'Too dear!' the old soldier exclaimed. 'I have given j 
you ne»r on a million, and you are cheapening my mis- I 
fortunes. Very well; now I will have you— you and | 
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your fortune. Our goods are in common, our marriage 
is not dissolved * 

'But Monsieur is not Colonel Chabertl' cried the 
Countess, in feigned amazement. 

'Indeed !' said the old man, in a tone of intense irony. 
'Do you want proofs? I found you in the Palais 
[ Royal ' 

The Countess turned pale. Seeing her grow white 

under her rouge, the old soldier paused, touched by the 

' acute suffering he was inflicting on the woman he had 

once so ardently loved; but she shot such a venomous 

glance at him that he abruptly went on — 

'You were with La ' 

'Allow me. Monsieur Derville,' said the Countess to 
the lawyer. 'You must give me leave to retire. I did 
not come here to listen to such dreadful things.' 

She rose and went out. Derville rushed after her ; but 

the Countess had taken wings, and seemed to have flown 

from the place. 

• On returning to his private room he found the Colonel 

in a towering rage, striding up and down. 

N, 'In those times a man took his wife where he chose/ 

said he. 'But I was foolish and chose badly; I trusted 
to appearances. She has no heart.' 

'Well, Colonel, was I not right to beg you not to 
come? — I am now positive of your identity; when you 
came in the Countess gave a little start, of which the 
meaning was unequivocal. But you have lost your 
chances. Your wife knows that you are unrecognisable.' 

'I will kill her!' 

'Madness! you will be caught and executed like any 
common wretch. Besides, you might miss. That would 
be unpardonable. A man must not miss his shot when 
he wants to kill his wife. — Let me set things straight; 
you are only a big child. Go now. Take care of your- 
self; she is capable of setting some trap for you and 
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' • shutting you up in Charenton. I will notify her of our 
I ; proceedings to protect you against a surprise.' 

j The unhappy Colonel obeyed his young benefactor 
I ' and went away, stammering apologies. He slowly went 
j I down the dark staircase, lost in gloomy thoughts, and 

j crushed perhaps by the blow just dealt him — ^the most 
I i cruel he could feel, the thrust that could most deeply 
I I pierce his heart — ^when he heard the rustle of a woman's 
j 1 dress on the lowest landing, and his wife stood before 

I him. 

'Come, Monsieur,' said she, taking his arm with a 
I gesture like those familiar to him of old. Her action 

I and the accent of her voice, which had recovered its 

' . graciousness, were enough to allay the Colonel's wrath, 
I i and he allowed himself to be led to the carriage. 
I « 'Well, get inl' said she, when the footman had let 
1 I down the step. 
! And as if by magic he found himself sitting by his 

wife in the brougham. 
\ ' 'Where to?' asked the servant. 

'To Groslay,* said she. 
i The horses started at once and carried them all across 

Paris. 
'Monsieur,' said the Countess, in a tone of voice which 

• betrayed one of those emotions which are rare in our 
lives, and which agitate every part of our being. At 

. such moments the heart, fibres, nerves, countenance, soul, 

i and body, everything, every pore even, feels a thrill. 
I Life no longer seems to be within us; it flows out, 

I springs forth, is conmiunicated as by contagion, trans- 

■ mitted by a look, a tone of voice, a gesture, impressing 
our will on others. The old soldier started on hearing 

■ this single word, this first, terrible 'Monsieur!' But 
still it was at once a reproach and a pardon, a hope and 
a despair, a question and an answer. This word included 

I them all; none but an actress could have thrown so 
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much eloquence, so many feelings into a single word 
Truth is less complete in its utterance ; it does not put 
everything on the outside; it allows us to see what is 
within. The G>lonel was filled with remorse for his 
suspicions, his demands, and his anger ; he looked down 
not to betray his agitation. 

'Monsieur,' repeated she, after an imperceptible pause, 
*I knew you at once.' 

'Rosine,' said the old soldier, 'those words contain the 
only balm that can help me to forget my misfortunes.' 

Two large tears rolled hot on to his wife's hands, 
which he pressed to show his paternal affection. 

'Monsieur/ she went on, 'could you not have guessed 
what it cost me to appear before a stranger in a position 
so false as mine now is? If I have to blush for it, at 
least let it be in the privacy of my family. Ought not 
such a secret to remain buried in our hearts? You will 
forgive me, I hope, for my apparent indifference to the 
woes of a Chabert in whose existence I could not pos- 
sibly believe. I received your letters,' she hastily added, 
seeing in his face the objection it expressed, 'but they 
did not reach me till thirteen months after the battle of 
Eylau. They were opened, dirty, the writing was un- 
recognisable ; and after obtaining Napoleon's signature 
to my second marriage contract, I could not help believ- 
ing that some clever swindler wanted to make a fool of 
me. Therefore, to avoid disturbing Monsieur Ferraud*s 
peace of mind, and disturbing family ties, I was obliged 
to take precautions against a pretended Chabert. Was 
I not right, I ask yoti?' 

'Yes, you were right. It was I who was the idiot, the 
owl, the dolt, not to have calculated better what the 
consequences of such a position might be. — But where 
are we going?' he asked, seeing that they had reached 
the barrier of La Chapelle. 

*To my country house near Groslay, in the valley of 
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Montmorency. There, Monsieur, we will consider the 
steps to be taken. I know my duties. Though I am 
yours by right, I am no longer yours in fact. Can you 
wish that we should become the talk of Paris? We need 
not inform the public of a situation, which for me has 
its ridiculous side, and let us preserve our dignity. You 
still love me,' she said, with a sad, sweet gaze at the 
Colonel, 'but have not I been authorised to form other 
ties? In so strange a position, a secret voice bids me 
trust to your kindness, which is so well known to me. 
Can I be wrong in taking you as the sole arbiter of my 
fate? Be at once judge and party to the suit. I trust in 
your noble character; you will be generous enough to 
forgive me for the consequences of faults committed in 
innocence. I may then confess to you : I love M. Fer- 
raud. I believed that I had a right to love him. I do 
not blush to make this confession to you; even if it 
offends you, it does not disg^^ace us. I cannot conceal 
the facts. When fate made me a widow, I was not a 
mother.' 

The Colonel with a wave of his hand bid his wife be 
silent, and for a mile and a half they sat without speak- 
ing a single word. Chabert could fancy he saw the two 
little ones before him. 

"Rosine.' 

'Monsieur?' 

'The dead are very wrong to come to life again.* 

'Oh, Monsieur, no, no 1 Do not think me ungrateful. 
Only, you find me a lover, a mother, while you left me 
merely a wife. Though it is no longer in my power to 
love, I know how much I owe you, and I can still offer 
you all the affection of a daughter.' 

'Rosine,' said the old man in a softened tone, 1 no 
longer feel any resentment against you. We will forget 
everything,' he added, with one of those smiles which 
always reflect a noble soul ; 'I have not so little delicacy 
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as to demand the mockery of love from a wife who no 
longer loves me.' 

The Countess gave him a flashing look full of such 
deep gratitude that poor Chabert would have been glad 
to sink again into his grave at Eylau. Some men have 
a soul strong enough for such self-devotion, of which 
the whole reward consists in the assurance that they 
have made the person they love happy. 

'My dear friend, we will talk all this over later when 
our hearts have rested/ said the Countess. 

The conversation turned to other subjects, for it was 
impossible to dwell very long on this one. Though the 
couple came back again and again to their singular posi- 
tion, either by some allusion or of serious purpose, they 
had a delightful drive, recalling the events of their 
former life together and the times of the Empire. The 
Countess knew how to lend peculiar charm to her rem- 
iniscences, and gave the conversation the tinge of melan- 
choly that was needed to keep it serious. She revived his 
love without awakening his desires, and allowed her first 
husband to discern the mental wealth she had acquired 
while trying to accustom him to moderate his pleasure 
to that which a father may feel in the society of a fa- 
vourite daughter. 

The Colonel had known the Countess of the Empire ; 
he found her a Countess of the Restoration. 

At last, by a cross-road, they arrived at the entrance 
to a large park lying in the little valley which divides the 
heights of Margency from the pretty village of Groslay. 
The Countess had there a delightful house, where the 
Colonel on arriving found everything in readiness for 
his stay there, as well as for his wife's. Misfortune is a 
kind of talisman whose virtue consists in its power to 
confirm our original nature; in some men it increases 
their distrust and malignancy, just as it improves the 
goodness of those who have a kind heart. 
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Sorrow had made the Colonel even more helpful and 
good than he had always been, and he could understand 
some secrets of womanly distress which are unrevealed 
to most men. Nevertheless, in spite of his loyal trust- 
fulness, he could not help sasring to his wife — 

"Then you felt quite sure you would bring me here?* 

'Yes/ replied she, *if I found Colonel Chabert in Der- 
ville's client.' 

The appearance of truth she contrived to give to this 
answer dissipated the slight suspicions which the Colonel 
was ashamed to have felt. For three days the Countess 
was quite charming to her first husband. By tender at- 
tentions and unfailing sweetness she seemed anxious to 
wipe out the memory of the sufferings he had endured, 
and to earn forgiveness for the woes which, as she con- 
fessed, she had innocently caused him. She delighted in 
displaying for him the charms she knew he took pleasure 
in, while at the same time she assumed a kind of melan- 
choly ; for men are more especially accessible to certain 
ways, certain graces of the heart or of the mind which 
they cannot resist. She aimed at interesting him in her 
position, and appealing to his feelings so far as to take 
possession of his mind and control him despotically. 

Ready for an3rthing to attain her ends, she did not yet 
know what she was to do with this man; but at any 
rate, she meant to annihilate him socially. On the even- 
ing of the third day she felt that in spite of her efforts 
she could not conceal her uneasiness as to the results of 
her manoeuvres. To give herself a minute's reprieve she 
went up to her room, sat down before her writing- 
table, and laid aside the mask of composure which she 
wore in Chabert's presence, like an actress who, return- 
ing to her dressing-room after a fatiguing fifth act, drops 
half dead, leaving with the audience an image of herself 
which she no longer resembles. She proceeded to finish 
a letter she had begun to Delbecq, whom she desired to 
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go in her name and demand of Derville the deeds re- 
lating to Colonel Chabert, to copy them, and to come to 
her at once to Groslay. She had hardly finished when 
she heard the Colonel's step in the passage; wieasy at 
her absence, he had come to look for her. 

'Alasl' she exclaimed, 'I wish I were dead! My 
position is intolerable . . .' 

'Why, what is the matter?' asked the good man. 

'Nothing, nothing!' she replied. 

She rose, left the Colonel, and went down to speak 
privately to her maid, whom she sent off to Paris, im- 
pressing on her that she was herself to deliver to Delbecq 
the letter just written, and to bring it back to the writer 
as soon as he had read it. Then the Countess went out 
to sit on a bench sufficiently in sight for the Colonel to 
join her as soon as he might choose. The Colonel, who 
was looking for her, hastened up and sat down by her. 

'Rosine,' said he, 'what is the matter with you?' 

She did not answer. 

It was one of those glorious, calm evenings in the 
month of June, whose secret harmonies infuse such 
sweetness into the sunset. The air was clear, the still- 
ness perfect, so that far away in the park they could hear 
the voices of some children, which added a kind of 
melody to the sublimity of the scene. 

'You do not answer me?' the Colonel said to his wife. 

'My husband ' said the Countess, who broke off, 

started a little, and with a blush stopped to ask him, 
"What am I to say when I speak of M. Ferraud?' 

'Call him your husband, my poor child,' replied the 
Colonel, in a kind voice. 'Is he not the father of your 
children ?' 

'Well, then,' she said, 'if he should ask what I came 
here for, if he finds that I came here, alone, with a 
stranger, what am I to say to him. Listen, Monsieur/ 
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she went on, assuming a dignified attitude, 'decide my 
fate ; I am resigned to anything * 

'My dear/ said the Colonel, taking possession of his 
wife's hands, 'I have made up my mind to sacrifice my- 
self entirely for your happiness * 

'That is impossible r she exclaimed, with a sudden 
spasmodic movement. 'Remember that you would have 
to renounce your identity, and in an authenticated form.' 

'What?' said the Colonel. 'Is not my word enough 
for you?' 

The word 'authenticated' fell on the old man's heart 
and roused involuntary distrust. He looked at his wife 
in a way that made her colour, she cast down her eyes, 
and he feared that he might find himself compelled to 
despise her. The Countess was afraid lest she had 
scared the shy modesty, the stem honesty, of a man 
whose generous temper and primitive virtues were 
known to her. Though these feelings had brought the 
clouds to their brow, they immediately recovered their 
harmony. This was the way of it. A child's cry was 
heard in the distance. 

'Jules, leave your sister in peace,' the Countess called 
out. 

"What, are your children here ?' said Chabert. 

•Yes, but I told them not to trouble you.' 

The old soldier understood the delicacy, the womanly 
tact of so fi^racious a precaution, and took the Countess's 
hand to kiss it. 

'But let them come,' said he. 

The little girl ran up to complain of her brother. 

'Mamma I' 

'Mamma !' 

'It was Jules * 

It was her * 

Their little hands were held out to their mother and 
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the two childish voices mingled; it was an unexpected 
and charming picture. 

'Poor little things!' cried the Countess, no longer 
restraining her tears, 'I shall have to leave them. To 
whom will the law assign them? A mother's heart can- 
not be divided ; I want them, I want them.' 

'Are you making mamma cry?' said Jules, looking 
fiercely at the Colonel. 

'Silence, Jules T said the mother in a decided tone. 

The two children stood speechless, examining their 
mother and the stranger with a curiosity which it is 
impossible to express in words. 

'Oh yes!' she cried. 'If I am separated from the 
Count, only leave me my children, and I will submit to 
anything . . .' 

This was the decisive speech which gained all that 
she had hoped from it. 

'Yes,' exclaimed the Colonel, as if he were ending a 
sentence already begun in his mind, "I must return 
underground again. I had told myself so already.' 

'Can I accept such a sacrifice?' replied his wife. 'If 
some men have died to save a mistress's honour, they 
gave their life but once. But in this case you would be 
giving your life every day. No, no. It is impossible. If 
it were only your life, it would be nothing; but to sign 
a declaration that you are not Colonel Chabcrt, to 
acknowledge yourself an impostor, to sacrifice your 
honour, and live a lie every hour of the day! Human 
devotion cannot go so far. Only think! — No. But for 
my poor children I would have fled with you by this time 
to the other end of the world.' 

'But/ said Chabert, 'cannot I live here in your little 
lodge as one of your relations ! I am as worn out as a 
cracked cannon ; I want nothing but a little tobacco and 
the Constitutionnei' 

The Countess melted into tears. There was a contest 

I 
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' of generosity between the Comtesse Ferraud and Colonel 
Chabert, and the soldier came out victorious. One even- 
ing, seeing this mother with her children, the soldier 
was bewitched by the touching grace of a family picture 
in the country, in the shade and the silence ; he made a 
resolution to remain dead, and, frightened no longer at 
the authentication of a deed, he asked what he was to do 
to secure beyond all risk the happiness of this family. 

'Do exactly as you like,' said the Countess. 'I declare 

to you that I will have nothing to do with this affair. I 

ought not' 

Delbecq had arrived some days before, and in obe- ' 

; dience to the Countess's verbal instructions, the inten- 

' dant had succeeded in gaining the old soldier's confi- 

' dence. So on the following morning Colonel Chabert 

• went with the erewhile attorney to Saint-Leu-Tavemy, 

■ 

where Delbecq had caused the notary to draw up an 
' affidavit in such terms that, after hearing it read, the 

Colonel started up and walked out of the office. 
' Turf and thunder ! What a fool you must think me I ' 
Why, I should make myself out a swindler!' he ex- 
! claimed. 

I 'Indeed, Monsieur,' said Delbecq, 'I should advise you 

not to sign in haste. In your place I would get at least 
thirty thousand francs a year out of the bargain. 
I Madame would pay them.' 

After annihilating this scoundrel emeritus by the light- 

• ning look of an honest man insulted, the Colonel rushed 
off, carried away by a thousand contrary emotions. He 

I was suspicious, indignant, and calm again by turns. 

■ Finally he made his way back into the park of Groslay 

I by a gap in a fence, and slowly walked on to sit down 

and rest, and meditate at his ease, in a little room under 

a gazebo, from which the road to Saint-Leu could be 

seen. The path being strewn with the yellowish sand 

which is used instead of river-gravel, the Countess, who 

■ - ... 
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I was sitting in the upper room of this little summer- 
, house, did not hear the Colonel's approach, for she was 
' too much preoccupied with the success of her business - 
: to pay the smallest attention to the slight noise made by 
J her husband. Nor did the old man notice that his wife , | 
was in the room over him. \ 

■ 'Well, Monsieur Delbecq, has he signed?' the Countess 
' asked her secretary, whom she saw alone on the road 
beyond the hedge of a haha. 

'No, Madame. I do not even know what has become , 

of our man. The old horse reared.' , 

I 'Then we shall be obliged to put him into Charenton/ 
' said she, 'since we have got him.' ' 

The Colonel, who recovered the elasticity of youth to 
' leap the haha, in the twinkling of an eye was standing in ' 
front of Delbecq, on whom he bestowed the two finest 
slaps that ever a scoundrel's cheeks received. 
'And you may add that old horses can kick !' said he. 
His rage spent, the Colonel no longer felt vigorous ' i 
enough to leap the ditch. He had seen the truth in all , 

its nakedness. The Countess's speech and Delbecq's 1 

reply had revealed the conspiracy of which he was to be 
the victim. The care taken of him was but a bait to 
entrap him in a snare. That speech was like a drop of 
subtle poison, bringing on in the old soldier a return of 
all his sufferings, physical and moral. He came back to ' i 
the summer-house through the park gate, walking slow- 
ly, like a broken man. 

Then for him there was to be neither peace nor truce I 
From this moment he must begin the odious warfare 
with this woman of which Derville had spoken, enter on 
a life of litigation, feed on gall, drink every morning of 
the cup of bitterness. And then — fearful thought I ' 
where was he to find the money needful to pay the cost 
of the first proceedings? He felt such disgust of life, 
that if there had been any water at hand he would have 
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thrown himself into it; that if he had had a pistol, he 
would have blown out his brains. Then he relapsed into 
the indecision of mind which, since his conversation 
with Derville at the dair3rman's, had changed his 
character. 

At last, having reached the kiosque, he went up to the 
gazebo, where little rose-windows afforded a view over 
each lovely landscape of the valley, and where he found 
his wife seated on a chair. The Countess was gazing at 
the distance, and preserved a calm cotmtenance, show- 
ing that impenetrable face which women can assume 
when resolved to do their worst. She wiped her eyes as 
if she had been weeping, and played absently with the 
pink ribbons of her sash. Nevertheless, in spite of her 
apparent assurance, she could not help shuddering 
slightly when she saw before her her venerable benefac- 
tor, standing with folded arms, his face pale, his brow 
stem. 

'Madame,' he said, after gazing at her fixedly for a 
moment and compelling her to blush, 'Madame, I do not 
curse you — I scorn you. I can now thank the chance 
that has divided us. I do not feel even a desire for 
revenge; I no longer love you. I want nothing from 
you. Live in peace on the strength of my word; it is 
worth more than the scrawl of all the notaries in Paris. 
I will never assert my claim to the name I perhaps have 
made illustrious. I am henceforth but a poor devil 
named Hyacinthe, who asks no more than his share of 
the sunshine. — Farewell I* 

The Countess threw herself at his feet; she would 
have detained him by taking his hands, but he pushed 
her away with disgust, saying — 

*Do not touch me I' 

The Countess's expression when she heard her hus- 
band's retreating steps is quite indescribable. Then, with 
the deep perspicacity given only by utter villainy, or by 
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fierce worldly selfishness, she knew that she might live 
in peace on the word and contempt of this loyal veteran. 

Chabert, in fact, disappeared. The dairyman failed in 
business, and became a hackney-cab driver. The Colo- 
nel, perhaps, took up some similar industry for a time« 
Perhaps, like a stone flung into a chasm, he went falling 
from ledge to ledge, to be lost in the mire of rags that 
seethes through the streets of Paris. 

Six months after this event, Derville hearing no more 
of Colonel Chabert or the Comtesse Ferraud, supposed 
that they had no doubt come to a compromise, which the 
Countess, out of revenge, had had arranged by some 
other lawyer. So one morning he added up the sums he 
had advanced to the said Chabert with the costs, and 
begged the Comtesse Ferraud to claim from M. le Comte 
Chabert the amount of the bill, assuming that she would 
know where to find her first husband. 

The very next day Comte Ferraud's man of business, 
lately appointed President of the County Court in a 
town of some importance, wrote this distressing note to 
Derville : — 

'Monsieur, — 

'Madame la Comtesse Ferraud desires me to inform 
you that your client took complete advantage of your 
confidence, and that the individual calling himself Comte 
Chabert has acknowledged that he came forward under 
false pretences. — Yours etc., Delbecq.' 

'One comes across people who are, on my honour, too 
stupid by half,' cried Derville. 'They don't deserve to 
be Christians! Be humane, generous, philanthropical, 
and a lawyer, and you are bound to be cheated I There 
is a piece of business that will cost me two thousand- 
franc notes 1' 
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Some time after receiving this letter Derville went to 
the Palais de Justice in search of a pleader to whom he 
wished to speak, and who was employed in the Police 
Court. As chance would have it, Derville went into 
Court Number 6 at the moment when the Presiding 
Magistrate was sentencing one Hyacinthe to two months' 
imprisonment as a vagabond, and subsequently to be 
taken to the Mendicity House of Detention, a sentence 
which, by magistrate's law, is equivalent to perpetual 
imprisonment. On hearing the name of Hyacinthe, Der- 
ville looked at the delinquent, sitting between two gen- 
darmes on the bench for the accused, and recognised 
in the condemned man his false Colonel Chabert. 

The old soldier was placid, motionless, almost absent- 
minded. In spite of his rags, in spite of the misery 
stamped on his countenance, it gave evidence of noble 
pride. His eye had a stoical expression which no magis- 
trate ought to have misunderstood; but as soon as a 
man has fallen into the hands of justice, he is no more 
than a moral entity, a matter of law or of fact, just as to 
statists he has become a zero. 

When the veteran was taken back to the lock-up, to 
be removed later with the batch of vagabonds at that 
moment at the bar, Derville availed himself of the privi- 
lege accorded to lawyers of going wherever they please 
in the Courts, and followed him to the lock-up, where he 
stood scrutinising him for some minutes, as well as the 
curious crew of beggars among whom he found himself. 
The passage to the lock-up at that moment afforded one 
of those spectacles which, unfortunately, neither legisla- 
tors, nor philanthropists, nor painters, nor writers come 
to study. Like all the laboratories of the law, this ante- 
room is a dark and malodorous place; along the walls 
runs a wooden seat, blackened by the constant presence 
there of the wretches who come to this meeting-place of 
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every form of social squalor, where not one of them is 
missing. 

A poet might say that the day was ashamed to light 
up this dreadful sewer through which so much misery 
flows 1 There is not a spot on that plank where some 
crime has not sat, in embryo or matured; not a corner 
where a man has never stood who, driven to despair by 
the blight which justice has set upon him after his first 
fault, has not there begun a career, at the end of which 
looms the guillotine or the pistol-snap of the suicide. 
All who fall on the pavement of Paris rebound against 
these yellow-grey walls, on which a philanthropist who 
was not a speculator, might read a justification of the 
numerous suicides complained of by hypocritical writers 
who are incapable of taking a step to prevent them — for 
that justification is written in that ante-room, like a 
preface to the dramas of the Morgue, or to those enacted 
on the Place de la Greve. 

At this moment Colonel Chabert was sitting among 
these men — ^men with coarse faces, clothed in the hor- 
rible livery of misery, and silent at intervals, or talking 
in a low tone, for three gendarmes on duty paced to and 
fro, their sabres clattering on the floor. 

'Do you recognise me?* said Derville to the old man, 
standing in front of him. 

*Yes, sir,' said Chabert, rising. 

If you are an honest man/ Derville went on in an 
undertone, 'how could you remain in my debt?' 

The old soldier blushed as a young girl might when 
accused by her mother of a clandestine love affair. 

'What! Madame Ferraud has not paid you?' cried he 
in a loud voice. 

'Paid me?' said Derville. 'She wrote to me that you 
were a swindler.' 

The Colonel cast up his eyes in a sublime impulse of 
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horror and imprecation, as if to call heaven to witness 
to this fresh subterfuge. 

'Monsieur/ said he, in a voice that was calm by sheer 
huskiness, 'get the gendarmes to allow me to go into 
the lock-up, and I will sign an order which will certainly 
be honoured.' 

At a word from Derville to the sergeant he was al- 
lowed to take his client into the room, where Hyacinthe 
wrote a few lines, and addressed them to the Comtesse 
Fcrraud. 

'Send her that,' said the soldier, 'and you will be paid 
your costs and the money you advanced. Believe me. 
Monsieur, if I have not shown you the gratitude I owe 
you for your kind offices, it is not the less there,' and he 
laid his hand on his heart. 'Yes, it is there, deep and 
sincere. But what can the unfortunate do? They live, 
and that is all.' 

'What!' said Derville. 'Did you not stipulate for an 
allowance ?' 

'Do not speak of it!' cried the old man. 'You can- 
not conceive how deep my contempt is for the outside 
life to which most men cling. I was suddenly attacked 
by a sickness— disgust of humanity. When I think that 
Napoleon is at Saint Helena, everything on earth is a 
matter of indifference to me. I can no longer be a 
soldier ; that is my only real grief. After all,' he added 
with a gesture of childish simplicity, 'it is better to 
enjoy luxury of feeling than of dress. For my part, I 
fear nobody's contempt.' 

And the Colonel sat down on his bench again. 

Derville went away. On returning to his office, he 
sent Godeschal, at that time his second clerk, to the 
Comtesse Ferraud, who, on reading the note, at once 
paid the sum due to Comte Chabert's lawyer. 

In 1840, towards the end of June, Godeschal, now 
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himself an attorney, went to Ris with Derville, to whom 
he had succeeded. When they reached the avenue lead- 
ing from the high road to Bicetre they saw, under one 
of the elm-trees by the wayside, one of those old, broken, 
and hoary paupers who have earned the Marshal's staff 
among beggars by living on at Bicetre as poor women 
live on at la Salpetriere. This man, one of the two 
thousand poor creatures who are lodged in the infirmary 
for the aged, was seated on a comer-stone, and seemed 
to have concentrated all his intelligence on an operation 
well known to these pensioners, which consists in drying 
their snuffy pocket-handkerchiefs in the sun, perhaps to 
save washing them. This old man had an attractive 
countenance. He was dressed in the reddish cloth wrap- 
per-coat which the workhouse affords to its inmates, a 
sort of horrible livery. 

'I say, Derville,' said Godeschal to his travelling com- 
panion, 'look at that old fellow. Isn*t he like those 
grotesque carved figures we get from Germany? And 
it is alive, perhaps it is happy.' 

Derville looked at the poor man through his eyeglass, 
and with a little exclamation of surprise he said — 

'That old man, my dear fellow, is a whole poem, or, 
as the romantics say, a drama. — Did you ever meet the 
Comtesse Ferraud ?* 

'Yes ; she is a clever woman, and agreeable ; but rather 
too pious!' said Godeschal. 

'That old Bicetre pauper is her lawful husband, Comte 
Chabert, the old Colonel. She has had him sent here, 
no doubt. And if he is in this workhouse instead of 
living in a mansion, it is solely because he reminded the 
pretty Countess that he had taken her, like a hackney 
cab, on the street. I can remember now the tiger's glare 
she shot at him at that moment.' 

This opening having excited Godeschal's curiosity, 
Derville related the story here told. 
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Two days later, on Monday morning, as they returned 
to Paris, the two friends looked again at Bicetre, and 
Derville proposed that they should call on Colonel Cha- 
bert Half-way up the avenue they found the old man 
sitting on a trunk of a felled tree; with his stick in 
one hand, he was amusing himself with drawing lines in 
the sand. On looking at him narrowly, they perceived 
that he had been breakfasting elsewhere than at Bicetre. 

'Good morning, Colonel Chabert.' said Derville. 

'Not Chabert I not Chabert 1 My name is Hyacinthe,' 
replied the veteran. 'I. am no longer a man ; I am No. 
164, Room 7,' he added, looking at Derville with timid 
anxiety, the fear of an old man and a child. — 'Are you 
going to visit the man condemned to death?' he asked 
• after a moment's silence. "He is not married. He is 
very lucky !* 

'Poor fellow !* said Godeschal. 'Would you like some- 
thing to buy snuff?' 

With all the simplicity of a street Arab, the Colonel 
eagerly held out his hand to the two strangers, who each 
gave him a twenty- franc piece ; he thanked them with a 
puzzled look, saying — 

'Brave troopers!' 

He ported arms, pretended to take aim at them, and 
shouted with a smile — 

'Fire! both arms! Vive Napoleon t' And he drew a 
flourish in the air with his stick. 

'The nature of his wound has no doubt made him 
childish,' said Derville. 

'Childish! he?' said another old pauper, who was 
looking on. 'Why, there are days when you had better 
not tread on his corns. He is an old rogue, full of 
philosophy and imagination. But to-day, what can you 
expect! He has had his Monday treat. — He was here, 
' Monsieur, so long ago as 1820. At that time a Prussian 
: officer, whose chaise was crawling up the hill of Villejuif, 
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came by on foot. We two were together, Hyacinthe and 
I, by the roadside. The officer, as he walked, was talk- 
ing to another, a Russian, or some animal of the same 
species, and when the Prussian saw the old boy, just to 
make fun, he said to him, 'Here is an old cavalryman 
who must have been at Rossbach.' — *I was too young to 
be there,' said Hyacinthe. 'But I was at Jena.' And the 
Prussian made off pretty quick, without asking any 
more questions.' 

'What a destiny!' exclaimed Derville. 'Taken out of 
the Foundling Hospital to die in the Infirmary for the 
Aged, after helping Napoleon between whiles to conquer 
Egypt and Europe. — Do you know, my dear fellow,' 
Derville went on after a pause, 'there are in modem 
society three men who can never think well of the 
world — ^the priest, the doctor, and the man of law ? And 
they wear black robes, perhaps because they are in 
mourning for every virtue and every illusion. The most 
hapless of the three is the lawyer. When a man comes 
in search of the priest, he is prompted by repentance, by 
remorse, by beliefs which make him interesting, which 
elevate him and comfort the soul of the intercessor 
whose task will bring him a sort of gladness ; he puri- 
fies, repairs, and reconciles. But we lawyers, we see the 
same evil feelings repeated again and again; nothing 
can correct them ; our offices are sewers which can never 
be cleansed. 

'How many things have I learned in the exercise of 
my profession! I have seen a father die in a garret, 
deserted by two daughters, to whom he had given 
forty thousand francs a year I I have known wills burnt ; 
I have seen mothers robbing their children, wives kill- 
ing their husbands, and working on the love they could 
inspire to make the men idiotic or mad, that they might 
live in peace with a lover. I have seen women teaching 
the child of their marriage such tastes as must bring it 
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to the grave in order to benefit the child of an illicit 
affection. I could not tell you all I have seen, for I 
have seen crimes against which- justice is impotent In 
short, all the horrors that romancers suppose they have 
invented are still below the truth. — ^You will know some- 
thing of these pretty things; as for me, I am going to 
live in the country with my wife. I have a horror of 
Paris.' 

1 have seen plenty of them already in Desroches' 
office/ replied Godeschal. 

Paris, February-March, 1832. 
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